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For Everybody at Home—HAND SAPOLIO 


The y vd because it is so soft and dainty for its delicate 
skin 
The SCHOOL-BOY, because its use insures him “ per- 


fect’’ marks in neatness. 


The “BIG SISTER,” because it keeps her complexion 
and hands soft and pretty. 


The Busy MOTHER, because it keeps her hands young 
and pretty in spite of housework and sewing. 

The FATHER, because it helps him to leave behind the 
grime of daily work. 


And YOURSELF, because it keeps the skin soft, removes 


stains, and aids the natural changes of the skin. 















The Safest Soap in existence i is HAND SAPOLIO. SI Should be on every washstand 
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Monastery Prisons in Russia} 


A MEDIEVAL SURVIVAL 


BY DR. EMILE JOSEPH DILLON 


N a desolate island in the White 

Sea, on the skirts of endless win- 

try night and polar frost, stands 
a vast monastery of Russian monks of the 
Greek Church. The cloister is enclosed by 
a massive wall of enormous granite blocks, 
with eight colossal towers and seven 
massive gates, and the island is surround- 
ed by “a soundless waste, a trackless va- 
eaney.” During summer, which lasts but 
nine weeks, heavy fogs hover above the 
land, which is studded with three hundred 
lakes, several quagmires, and dense for- 
ests of pine and silver birch. In winter 
furious glacial blasts from the arctic 
cirele cause birds to drop dead from the 
rime erystals on the skeleton trees, and 
chill the blood of the hooded hermits in 
their cells; never-ending night envelops 
the snowy land and the frost-bound 
water, and the island is wholly cut off 
from the outside world. 

It was hither one summer day many 
years ago that the monastery boat, manned 
by monks and “ toilers,” who work for 
nothing, brought a messenger from the 
Czar of All the Russias, who asked to 
see the abbot on business of importance. 
“T have come,” he said, “ to transmit his 
Majesty’s orders respecting one of the 
criminals whom you have here in your 
monastery fortress—an officer from the 
south.” “ Kolnisheffsky, the Cossack 
Hetman?”’ asked the abbot. “The same. 
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How long has he been here?” ¥ Sixteen 
years.” “Well, his Majesty thas dis- 
covered that he was wrongfully #nmured. 
As he is guilty of no offence, he is to 
be set free to-day, and later on?compen- 
sated for all his sufferings.” ¥ Blessed 
be the will of God,” was the abbett’s reply. 
And soon after, the last Kosh¢voi Het- 
man of the Cossacks—a shriveljed, hag- 
gard, broken-down old man-—+ hobbled 
into the apartment where the timperial 
messenger was seated. Calmly he heard 
the good tidings, and when asked: in what 
form he desired compensation, fafteringly 
made answer: “I am old now, anid world- 
ly honors have no charm for nie. For 
money I care nothing—I cannat spend 
what I possess at home in the south. 
But if Little Father the Czar wishes to 
give me a mark of his favor, | would 
respectfully request that he build a proper 
prison for criminals, so that they may 
no longer languish as I have done in 
the stifling casemates of the fortress.” 
That story, the scene of which is the 
celebrated Solovetsk Monastery which 
successfully defended itself agaist two 
British war-ships and their thirty-five 
guns in the year 1854, contains ‘all the 
clements of medieval mystery and fanati- 
cism. And yet it is a symbol in solid 
masonry of views and customs: which 
still survive in the Russia of to-day. 
For within the peaceful cloisters, tenanted 
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408 
by black-cowled monks who preach by 
example the doctrine of peace and loving- 
kindness to all 


dungeons in which 


men, are cold, clammy 
dim twilight alter- 
nates with utter darkness, but the sun- 
rays veritable graves for 
living beings whose only crime is selfless 
submission to the will of God, as they un- 


never enter, 


derstand it, and burning zeal in the serv- 
And it is still easy 
for a Russian who disagrees with the tenets 
of the Orthodox Church to get 
walled up in one of these granite coffins 


ice of their fellows. 
Greek 


and to die there piecemeal, forsaken by 
God’s ministers, forgotten by the world. 
No legal court 
can save the victim of ecclesiastical perse 
The 


committed 


sentence is needed ; no 


cution. crimes which have been 
the cold walls 
of these casemates are amongst the most 
harrowing ever perpetrated in the name 


of Christian love. 


within oozy 


Archbishops, bishops, 
priests, monks, magnates, princes, counts, 
barons, officers, soldiers, and merchants 
have in turn been ground to dust by these 
slow mills of “ God.” 

In the days of the Cossack 
those prisons were torture-rooms. 


Hetman, 
“ Stone 
sacks ” was the form which they possessed 
at first. Stone sacks! To Western peo- 
ples the term conveys no concrete idea. 
They were literally narrow cages within 
stone towers, and into one of those cages 


He could 


a heretic, real or suspected, would 


squeezed let drop, and left. 
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not stand up or lie down, but was con- 
lemned to remain in a sitting posture 
till he died.* He received enough bread 
and to keep him actual 
starvation and to prolong his misery, 
And this, too, was generally the culmina 
ting-point of his ordeal. For before be 
ing caged he had been beaten with cudg- 
els, scourged with whips, and had his 
nostrils torn off or tongue cut out. 
At present sharp, short tortures are no 
longer practised upon Russian non- 
conformists, but no other change in the 
system the 


water from 


his 


has heen brought by 
which have elapsed since then. 
A Russian of to-day without 
leaving Church, preaches unortho- 
dox sobriety, truthfulness, honesty, and 
clean living, attracts fellow men 
makes them better than he found 
them, is complained of by the priests, 
and whirled away to the cloister pris- 
on. There he is 
into a “stone sack,” as in olden times, 
but immured in a bare, narrow cell, 
the walls of which are slimy with ooze. 
The one little light aperture has three 
window-frames—two iron gratings and 
of semiopaque greenish glass. 
He is denied pen and paper, is forbidden 
to talk with the guards, receives no let- 
ters nor writes any, and forfeits his very 
name, in lieu of which he has a number. 
"és 
176. 


ages 


who, 
his 


his 
and 


no longer thrust 


a pane 


Prugavin. Religious Apostates, L., 














GENERAL VIEW OF 


THE MONASTERIES 








STREET IN SUZDAL, WITH THE 


In 2 word, he is dead, and is waiting only 
buried. 


to be From time to time a priest 
nter cell and him to 
his “error,” but after the first 


few months even this opportunity of hear- 


may ¢ his exhort 


aband mn 
ing a human voice is taken away, and he 
is left with only such hope as death may 
fulfil. And of 
tyrs have waited long for that merciful 
end. One an “ Old 
Believer.” who in essentials was a mem- 
of the Orthodox Greek Chureh,— 
spent sixty-three years of his life in the 
fortress of Solovetsk Monastery. 

The atmosphere of the cells is stifling 
and noisome. 


some these obscure mar- 


man, named Shubin 


ber 


And when an inmate dies 


he is interred silently and secretly in the 


prison garden or 
adherents 
his 


if he have numerous 
outside the cloister walls; and 
grave, covered with sod, is always 
made even with the soil, lest friends or 
kindred should find their way to his last 
resting-place. 

General Kuropatkin, when he was still 
War Minister in 1902, paid a secret visit 
to the historic of Solovetsk, 
and gazed with at the gaudy 
pictures and tawdry ornaments of its 
church. He stood long before one ta- 
bleau representing a shrivelled old monk 
sitting with bowed head, at his feet a 


monastery 
interest 


M 


NASTERY IN THE BACKGROUND 


cottin, behind his back Death depicted 
» skeleton with a seythe in his hands. 
‘Look upon this,” 


* befor 


says the inscription: 
me lies a coftin, behind me stands 
Death, above me is God’s judgment, and 
beneath me yawns hell. What shall I do? 
O Lord, be merciful!” But the mercy 
which that monk of God 
io the men the dismal 
And not merey only, but 
Kuropatkin, however, 
and not 
the 


craved was 


denied in stone 


caves. jus- 
a 
casuist, have 
for after- 
wards he had the monastery prison of 
Solovetsk abolished. 

But the Suzdal Monastery still exists, 
and its 


tice. is 


who 


soldier a must 


seen contradiction, soon 


among structures and substrue- 
marked by hugeness without light- 
ness or elegance, is a fortresslike prison 
which to hide itself the 


Here many a good, up- 


tures, 
seems from 
visitor's 


right 


gaze. 
Christian has been slowly driven 
to madness by men who believed that he 
would be punished still more cruelly for 
all eternity. Suzdal, the seene of. this 
purgatory, is an ancient Russian city in 
the of Viadimis; and al- 
though its population numbers only 8000 
persons all told, it contains thirty-eight 
stone churches, nine chapels, and three 
monasteries. The with the 


government 


monastery 
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prison is a vast buttressed bulk of mason- 
ry which looks like a medieval stronghold, 
and, as a matter of fact, it was fortified 
against the raids of Poles and Tartars. 
When the Solovetsk dungeons were filled, 
the overflow sent hither 
the cloister 
and called 


of heretics 
structure divided 
by a great 


was 
to a from 


gray stone wall 
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nothing of and others, have 
lived and languished, gone mad or died. 
Between the years 1766 and 1800 sixty 
two “criminals ” shut up there; 
in the nineteenth century there were 341. 
Even during the so-called Liberal régime 
the heavy gates of the dungeon closed 
upon many—from 1875 to 1902 one hun- 


noblemen 


were 


dred and sixteen persons 
having been incarcerated 








in the Suzdal Monas- 
tery fortress. 
Women in 
the full 
men. 
sect, not 
cidal sects 
exist, 


Russia . are 


to 


as 


religious 
There is 
the 
which 


as 

no 
sul- 
still 


not 


even 


which does 
count young women 
girls among most 
zealous adherents. Hence 
their influence, being no 
less powerful than that 
of their brothers and 
husbands, is much 
regarded and as_ abso- 
lutely thwarted by the 
authorities. There are 
special cloistral prisons 
therefore for the female 
subjects of the Ozar 
whose theological views 
do not tally with the 
tenets, important or sec- 
ondary, of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 

In two convents at Suz- 
dal—the Rizpolojensky 
and the Pokrovsky—the 
“criminal ” cells are nev- 
er tenantless. Abbesses 
come and go, novices 


and 
its 


as 








BELL-TOWER OF CHIEF 


the fortress. Night and day the fortress 
is kept locked, vigilantly guarded by sol- 
diers, and scrupulously shunned by the 
monks; and no one can enter the precincts 


without a special permission,—or, to put 
it officially, “without the abbot’s bless- 
ing,”’—which is never accorded to any but 


government officials. Within the darken- 
ing walls of that horrible keep no less 
than sixteen archbishops and abbots and 
sixty-five monks of various ranks, to say 
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enter, and old nuns die, 
but the “ unorthodox” 
female prisoners are 
ever there. Among 
those who are at present undergoing this 
slow and inglorious martyrdom—as it 
may seem to many—there is one whose 
name deserves to be recorded. WNastassia 
Kuzminichna Shoovina is a woman of 
sterling qualities of heart and mind, 
whose labor and life have been wholly 
devoted to the service of others. In her 
native place she gained the hearts and 
bettered the lives of her neighbors, and 
founded a convent for nuns which was 


IN SUZDAL 





























WITHIN THE 


Three avenues leadir 


supported by the cheerfully given dona- 
tions of poor peasants. But the local 
clergy, jealous of her influence and mind- 
ful of their own, denounced her to the 
diocesan authorities, and she was there- 
upon condemned to a cell in the Rizpolo- 
jensky Monastery, where she is kept under 
the stringent supervision of certain of 
the nuns. And Sister Mary, as she was 
named in her own convent, «vill continue 
to suffer there in secrecy and silence until 
death releases her—or she consents to 
condemn, as evil, deeds which all men 
applaud as good. 

Madness is one of the spectres that 
grin athwart the dim twilight of the 
granite cells at the lonely prisoner. But 
sometimes madmen are set free. One 
such case was that of a suspect priest, 
named Peter Zolotnitsky. Having joined 
a non-conformist sect, he was sent to the 
monastery prison of Suzdal, two days be- 
fore Christmas, 1865. Alexander IT. was 
then Czar, and the tendencies of his gov- 
ernment were, on the whole, humane. 

Sut liberty of conscience has never been 


CLOISTERS 


1g to the monastery 


granted even by the most enlightened 
Emperor of Muscovy. Alexander II. 
vanished from the scene, and his son 
ascended the throne as Alexander III. 
An amnesty was granted to criminals, 
new measures were adopted and new men 
appointed, but the lot of the priest 
Zolotnitsky was not alleviated. He was 
left in his stone cellar, cold, hungry, 
lonely, forgotten. In the fulness of time 
Alexander ITI. was called to his last ae- 
count, and Nicholas II. donned the 
crowns of Muscovy, Kazan, and all the 
Russias, a new amnesty was proclaimed. 
But for the priest Zolotnitsky and his 
fellow prisoners the short days and long 
nights lost nothing of their sameness. 
His world was still narrowed down to 
the limits of his cell. In time the compass 
of his mind shrank te fit proportion to 
his wretchedness, and he lost his reason 
together with his health. Contrary to 
custom, the madman was then released, 
on April 15, 1897, after having languished 
for over thirty-two years in his dark 


stone cage. 














he 


Unhappily that case is but a sample of 
what often happens. At this very mo- 
ment the Suzdal Monastery casts the deep 
shadow of its four men 
whose only crime is that 
they hearkened to the voice of their con- 
Yet waxed and 
waned on the dim twilight of their humid 
cells, bringing them no surcease of sor- 


walls upon 


among others 
vears have 


science, ten 


row. Two of these have gone raving mad. 
besides the weak-minded and the 


insane, the monastery prisons of Russia 


But 


close their heavy portals on men who are 
athirst faith 
and hope are unweakened by doubt, whose 
sense of duty is keen and strong, and in 


for righteousness, whose 


whose souls the fire of religion has con- 
sumed fears, desires, and physical pain. 
Men of 


to the clergy, who brook no encroachment 


this moral ealibre are obnoxious 


upon their monopoly of religious suprem- 
their noted, their 


misrepresented or even falsely reported, 


acy ; names are acts 
and then without a trial, sometimes de- 
spite the sentence of a court of justice, 
they are spirited away to a cloistral pris- 
on, and their family and friends never 
It is still possible, 

seem, to be thus 
kidnapped in the broad daylight for al- 
leged erimes, 


see them any more, 
strange though it may 
to substantiate which there 
is not a serap of evidence nor the shadow 
of a presumption. 
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I shall briefly tell the thrilling story 
of one such vietim of religious fanati- 
cism—an innocent victim, too—by way of 
illustrating a condition of things which 
will, let us hope, be speedily remedied. 
My friend Prugavin took a lively interest 
in this case, and did his best to shorten 
the sufferings of the ill-starred “criminal.” 
In the south of Russia, in the government 


of Kharkoff, some sixteen years ago, 
a member of the Orthodox Greek 
Church preached and practised truth, 


honesty, clean living, and sympathy with 
suffering and sorrow. A remarkable man 
he was, and a magnetie personality. He 
reformed many bad _ characters and 
strengthened many vacillating Christians 
of his own Church, which was that of 
the state. But the clergy were alarmed. 
If this upstart was not a heretic, they 
argued, he was a layman, and therefore 
his proper place was not in the pulpit, 
and his proper conduct should have been 
obedience and silence. And as he dared 
to do the work which the priests left 
undone, he was arrested and condemned 
to the death in life of a cell in the Mon- 
astery of Suzdal. The episcopal see of 
Kharkoff solemnly pronounced him guilty 
of terrible crimes. 


“Podgorny ””—that is his name 
“ Podgorny,” writes an official eeclesi- 


astical journal, “was convicted of ex- 
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TO MONASTERY 




















ABBOT'S HOUSE AND 


under the 
he propagated 


deeds: 
piety 
and credulous 
ple a false doctrine, which undermines 
the very roots of family life, respect 
for Holy Church, for her sacred fune- 
tions and sacraments, and for the Ortho- 
dex pastors who administer them. And 
at the led an immoral 
life, wallowing in coarse sensual pleas- 


reprehensibl 
outward 
ignorant 


tremely 
mask of 


among peo- 


same time he 


ures.””* For these enormities Pod- 
gorny was immured in a stone cave of 
the monastery prison. That acts like 
these with which he was charged are 


criminal, nobody doubts. But then there 
are laws in Russia which punish them 
severely. And against Podgorny those 
laws were not invoked. He was not tried 
at all, but summarily condemned by the 
clergy and, so to say, buried alive. 

For nearly ten years the wretched man 
prayed and meditated here, his every 
breath a sigh. But he showed no signs 
of repentance, because he had always 
maintained that he was innocent. That 
at least is what the Ober Procurator of 
the Most Holy Synod, M. Pobedonostseff, 

* Cf. The Missionary Review, 1901, May. 
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reported. 
gavin 


Last however, Pru- 
visited the and on 
making inquiries learned that Podgorny 
was no longer in prison. 


vear, 


monastery, 


He was wearing 
the cowl, chanting matins and evensong 
with his brethren the monks, and treated 
as one of themselves! What had befallen 
in the mean time to change his life so 
radically? The abbot of the monastery, 
Seraphim—a shrewd man of the world,— 
had beeome intimately acquainted with 
Podgorny, had heard his story, verified 
his statements, and established the fact 
that he was absolutely innocent of the 
crimes laid to his charge by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of Kharkoff! 

And at present, in part of the 
Suzdal cloister, monks stand in the bril- 
liantly lighted temple chanting in unison 
the psalm, “ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity!” and a few vards removed are 
saintly men shivering on the floor of dark 
cells, beseeching God to end their misery; 
while, a little farther off still, a poor mad- 
man at a double-barred window shrieks 
with an unearthly voice. Truly it is 
a medieval picture! 


one 











The Story of a Great Week 


BY MURIEL 
OR three whole days the snow had 
F fallen on Turkey Ridge, until by 
Christmas eve all the fields of the 
small farms were of a singular whiteness 
and the road was hidden. 

Up at Kerenhappuch Green’s farm- 
house, on hospitable nails behind the door, 
was a row of worn coats, overhung by caps 
of surprising size and shabbiness, and 
by a corresponding number of battered 

tippets. Around the leaping 
from the hickory logs on the 
hearth a group of neighbors thawed com- 
fortably. There little mild David 
Bascom, his shepherd-dog grave and 
beautiful beside him, who had brought 
the gift of a cedar wreath to the house. 
He had made it on the table of his lonely 
kitehen, and it was tied up painstakingly 
with strands of purple yarn which he had 
found in the mending-basket of his wife 
Elizabeth. The old, soft-breasted crea- 
ture under the frozen grave grass would 
have laughed gently if she could have 
seen it, but she would have said, “ Why, 
Davie!” as though the making of it were 
a prodigious thing. There was wheezy 
Lemuel Potter, having claims to some 
learning. Before the minister had come 
to the hilltop it had been its boast that 
Lemuel knew one word of Latin, the 
meaning of which he had quite forgotten, 
thinking, however, it had something to 
do with a There was Timothy 
Bayne, lean and melancholy. He had 
brought, as a remembrance of the season, 
a small picture, called “The Prophets,” 
neatly framed in black. Until he had 
been induced to buy it by a persuasive 
clerk in a store in the little town whither 
the red road ran, he had always thought 
that the Prophets had looked at least as 
well as Ridge men in their Sunday suits. 
Then there was the minister with his 
ragged graying beard and dimmed schol- 
ar’s sight, without whom no circle of 
Meeting him on 
mutual lowliness of 


worsted 
flames 


was 


bee, 


friends was complete. 


week-days in the 


CAMPBELL 


DYAR 


jeans, and sitting under him on Sundays 
in the meeting-house, his neighbors felt 
toward him much as of old the simple 
men of Palestine, forced to ponder and 
gossip concerning curious happenings, 
toward the one among them who had had 
strength and zeal to run down to Jerusa- 
lem, where strange things were, and who, 
returning, had been ever thereafter gentle 
and amazed. 

Facing them in his splint-bottomed 
armchair in the chimney-corner was Ker- 
enhappuch Green, trying to bear his 
gaunt frame modestly, although but re- 
cently back from a city. His faded, inno- 
cent eyes, set in wrinkles of that humor 
which so often saves a country face from 
a humble ‘sadness, were eager, and his 
long gray jaw was already stirring with 
the story of his great week. Near the 
group his maiden daughter, Ellen, sat, 
busied with belated Christmas stitches. 

None of the men had been kept at their 
own firesides by the driving of the outer 
storm. For many years they had come to 
sit with Kerenhappuch on Christmas eve. 
Each had battled with rain and wind and 
snow for a lifetime. As soldiers they 
had fared forth unquestioningly from 
their thresholds, whatever lay outside, and 
with a certain stanch heedlessness as to 
whether the need were great or small. 
That Timothy Bayne had been nursed 
back to health for weeks because, already 
badly shaken by a cough, he had gone 
through a cruel gold for his mother’s 
coffin; that the minister had lain all night 
in a winter’s sleet with a strayed lamb 
heneath his coat, and a leg broken between 
knee and thigh in his efforts to gain it 
and place it there; that Lemuel Potter 
had never been precisely the same man 
since he had ventured to a surprise-party 
in a wind overly raw—were varying in- 
cidents of the warfare. To-night, stamp- 
ing in, tried and stubborn from their 
struggles with the road, they greeted 
Kerenhappuch with hearty cheerfulness. 











THE STORY OF 


“How do, how do, "Happuch?” “Glad 
to see you back,” “ Heerd you had a fine 


time.” “ You’re lookin’ awful well.” To 
be sure, as their white - clogged heels 


dripped on the hearth there went a caustic 
grumbling from man to man. It was one 
thing to fight willingly the 
weather; it was altogether another matter 
In response to the hostile 
sentiments of his visitors Kerenhappuch 
bowed in a gentlemanly fashion and said 
“ Turrible,” over and over, but he said it 
absent-mindedly and without the proper 


against 


to praise it. 


emphasis, because his thoughts were really 
on all that he had to tell about his week. 

Kerenhappuch Green was fresh from a 
He had _ been 


away to spend a week at his cousin Eb- 


momentous experience. 
enezer Green’s, living in a city so far 
from the Ridge that heaven was nearer. 
The experience came as the fulfilment of 
the one ambition of a purely selfish char- 
acter of his life. All his life he had 
worked, a quiet, plodding, faithful man, 
with the hill farmer’s portion of poverty. 
Against his lot he had felt no resentment. 
Patiently he had coaxed a meagre yield 
out of his high, thin land, on which from 
time to time, by interposition of a provi- 
dence trying to a faith less sound than 
his, frosts had come out of due season, 
unneeded in abun- 
dance, and bitter droughts had been. By 
labor and self-sacrifice he had done what 
he could for Ellen, and he had also loved 
her mother, whose tonie-bottle had stood 
for pathetic years on the mantelpiece by 
the clock. He had, too, put aside a little 
in tiny driblets of silver for a rainy day, 
and especially for that particular cloudy 
occasion when a man’s back, deeply 
curved in getting a livelihood from the 
earth, is made straight enough at the last. 
And bending, gaunt and tired, over the 
changing crop of his fields, he had cher- 
ished a single dream. Sometimes he had 
revealed it. “ Bime-by,” he had said, his 
jaw strained forward like a seer’s, “ I’m 


rains had dropped 


goin’ to take a trip somewheres. Trav- 
ellin’s good for a person. Stayin’ to 
home all the time’s narrowin’.” The 


dream was not destined, apparently, for 

realization. Spring after spring the 

flocks cried in his pasture, autumn after 

autumn the swallows, which yearly adorn- 

ed his bare roof with a cornice of cling- 

ing nests, ranked in the dooryard for a 
Vou. CX.—No. 658.—63 


A GREAT WEEK. 50D 
sky change, and still he was without the 
broadening influence of travel, going not 
much farther from home than a crow 
could go in the times of the wheat. But 
he had maintained a childlike hopeful- 
ness, and his World’s Atlas, once pur- 
chased from an itinerant book-vender by 
way of a parlor ornament, was widely 
thumbed. It was not until he had grown 
as old as his contemporaries, Timothy 
Bayne and David Bascom, and was with- 
in hailing distance of Lemuel Potter, and 
so deaf for far sounds he could no longer 
hearken to the bleating of his April up- 
lands, save by the love in his chest, that 
his eyes began to lose their long vision of 
sights that never were on Turkey Ridge. 

When one day in that 
received a 


December he 
Eben- 
ezer Green, whom he had not seen since 
they were boys on the hill together, ask- 
ing him 
his city 
for his 
nothing 


letter from his cousin 


to come and make him a visit in 
home and enclosing the money 
ticket, it had seemed to him 
than a miracle. His eyes 
had filled with slow tears. “ Oh jiminy! 
jiminy!” he had eried at the thought that 
his vanishing dream was at last to come 
true. In the little built 
among the beech-trees, where the squir- 
rels came to chatter—fatally for study 

he and Ebenezer, sitting at the same 
desk, whittled disdainfully at its edges, 
had been equals in fortune. 
barelegged and plainly clad and both 
very rich—having the beeches. 
Afterward, Kerenhappuch, taking up his 
father’s farm, heard that Ebenezer had 
become the richer in the outside world 
whither he had gone. He had himself 
written to tell of his success, signing his 
name M. Eben Green. It had been his 
only letter. I grateful astonishment 
therefore, Kerenhappuch read another 
This one, with its cordial urging for a 
visit, made no mention of his prosperity, 
but complained of chronic twinges of 
rheumatism and inquired if the squirrels 
were yet on the Ridge. “They air!” 
Kerenhappuch carolled back on paper 
with difficulty, writing by the aid of 
Ellen to say that he would be. pleased to 
accept Ebenezer’s kind invitation and 
would come for a week before Christmas, 
after he had threshed his beans, and re- 
maining at the end his Sincere, Respected 
Friend and Cousin. Ellen had contend 


less 


schoolhouse 
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were 
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ed for “respectful,” and he had grown 
somewhat irritated over her insistence, 
unmindful of the fact that he had called 
her from her irons to help him. “ Ellen,” 
he said a little crossly, scrawling his own 
word firmly in masculine superiority, 
“ vou’re sech a Betty.” 

Threshing his beans with an excited 
flail into fair piles on the barn floor, he 
had made ready for his visit. The re- 
port that he was going went up and down 
the road with great rapidity. Ambling 
old horses were pulled up and nosed the 
frosty ground while their owners told it 
to each other, and all the lanes were gar- 
rulous with it. Kerenhappuch, dulled 
and seamed and life-worn, found himself 
suddenly for the first time in his modest 
history the centre of attraction. Ap- 
proached on the subject of his journey by 
his friends, he had smacked almost of con- 
“Why, yes,” he said, “I’m 


Vil 


deseension. 
goin’, an’ I’m goin’ to stay a week. 
tell you all ‘bout it when I git back. M- 
m-m, it’s fine! Travellin’ round some ’s 
good for a person. Stayin’ to home all 
the time ’s dreadful narrowin’.” The 
hour that he climbed to the attie to take 
down from a beam the family satchel, 
about the sunken sides of which genera- 
tions of spiders had woven their webs in 
the protracted period of its retirement, 
his boots had eclattered grandly on the 
stairs. At the moment of departure he 


was very clean and easy, too happy to be™ 


hushed even by the new mittens, vast and 
blue, which Ellen had made for him, or 
by the eard which, in view of a possible 
accident, she had pinned within his vest 
directly over his beating traveller’s heart, 
and which dolefully told, in her cramped 
hand, “ This is the body of Kerenhappuch 
Green.” As he rode away to the railroad 
station in the lumbering stage the sound of 
his laughter had risen upon the wintry air. 

Coming back on the day preceding 
Christmas eve, when the fathers of young 
families were risking their lives in their 
woodland strips, sighting personable trees 
in the big storm, his enthusiasm over 
his visit was unbounded. It had been a 
great week, Tle could not speak connect- 
edly of it beeause of his joy. Yet he was 
immensely pleased, despite its delightful- 
The chief part 
of his enjoyment had been the thought 
of telling all he was seeing to those whom 


ness, to be home again. 
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he had left behind him. He had never 
before had anything to tell. On the city 
streets had been the sweet sight of a shy 
old countryman, wide-eyed as a rabbit, 
swaggering in importance before an un- 
seen audience of his friends. He follow- 
ed Ellen, in the midst of her simple, fra- 
grant holiday baking, about the kitchen, 
answering her questions breathlessly. 
She was very much pleased to have him 
back, but as her savory preparations pro- 
gressed she listened to his answers with 
more and more preoccupation. Finally 
making an irretrievable error in her plum 
cake by reason of “Ef you jest could 
hev Ellen!” she had urged him 
pleasantly not to try to tell all about such 
a week at once. “ Jest set round ’n’ rest, 
pa,” suggested. Kerenhappuch, ‘a 
little hurt, had rested rather feverishly, 
and had looked forward in a tremble of 
impatience to the following evening, when 
the accustomed gathering of neighbors 
would be around his hearth and Ellen 
would be unoccupied. 

Now with them actually about him— 
he had peered nervously, off and on all 
day, out of his small, distorting window- 
panes, fearing lest a single sweep of dis- 
aster should that night confine every 
friend to his home—he could not suffer 
them to talk for long of the weather. 
He interrupted Timothy Bayne ruthless- 
ly, when only partially thawed. 

“A year ago,” he was saying, in his 
leisurely.fashion, “’twasn’t nothin’ like 
this. We had a green Christmas. ’Twas 
so warm, ye remember, everybody took 
cold ’n’ somebody got the pneumony. 
*Tain’t much better to hev a green one ’n 
a white one. Both air bad. I ree’llect—” 

Then Kerenhappuch, shaken by the 
flame of the returned traveller, leaned for- 
ward, his hands on his distinguished knees. 

“My! but I had an awful nice week 
at my cousin Eb’nezer’s!” he began, his 
light old voice swollen in his eagerness 
to a booming loudness. 

“T jest knowed you would, "Happuch,” 
said Davie Bascom. Like his other inti- 
mates, Davie, in addressing him, never 
gave Kerenhappuch the full shame of his 
woman’s name. Notwithstanding his 
sense of humor, it had been on the order 
of a trial to him that his well-meaning 
parents had selected a name for him out 
of a long list in the back of the Bible, 


seen, 


she 
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only to stumble, after it was too late, on 
the disconcerting revelation in the Book 
of Job: “So the Lord blessed the latter 
end of Job more than his beginning: for 
he had fourteen thousand sheep, and six 
thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of 
He had 
also seven sons and three daughters. And 
he called the name of the first, Jemima; 
and the name of the second, Kezia; and 
the name of the third, Keren-happuch.” 
“T jest knowed you would, Eb’nezer 
well, I s’pose? I was doin’ some weavin’ 


oxen, and a thousand she-asses. 


while you was gone, and every now ’n’ 
then I'd fall to thinkin’ what a nice time 
you must be hevin’. I was workin’ on a 
folks that lives out be- 
been a-wearin’ mournin’ 
an’ it’s awful dull, the stripes all run- 
nin’ black ’n’ wisht it had a 
had some red in it, bein’ as it’s Christmas. 
*Lisheth always liked to hey me work on 
somethin’ gay this time o’ year.” 

His hand, stained by the rags he had 
been his rude loom, went 
down to pat his dog, now the only one 
he had to love. Kerenhappuch, out of a 
friendly sympathy, did not at once pro- 
ceed with his story. Therefore the in- 
terrupted Timothy Bayne rushed into 
the silence. 

“Spect you did hev an awful good 
time, "Happuch, at Eb’nezer’s. As I 
ree’llect Eb’nezer he was as freckly as a 
turkey egg, ’n’ I reckon he ain’t got over 
it yet. Wasn’t it queer *bout my Jersey 
cow dyin’ the day you left? But mebbe 
you ain’t heerd ’bout that yet.” Keren- 
happuch wriggled and shook his head. 
“Well, sir, ’twas the strangest thing! 
There wasn’t nothin’ wrong with her in 
the mornin’. She was took *bout night. 
Never seen a cow with sech a complaint 
before. I set up with her till pretty nigh 
ten o’clock, nursin’ her all I knowed how, 
an’ then there wasn’t no use stayin’ up 
longer. She was deader ’n a_ rock. 
"Twas a terrible loss, for she was a re- 
markable cow. Was offered a tremen- 
jous price for her onct, but didn’t take it 
‘count o’ Mis’ Bayne settin’ sech a store 
by the ’mount o’ milk she give. She got a 
company chair onct from three months 
o’ her butter, an’ she was a-savin’ up for 
a set o’ chiny. She felt worse ’n T did 
‘bout her dyin’, ’n’ thought mebbe TI 
didn’t doetor her right.” 
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The minister looked deferentially at 
Kerenhappuch, but spoke to Timothy, in- 
asmuch as he had introduced a topic of 
an animal nature. “T’ve been real 
worried over my mare. I thought maybe 
she was going like your cow. Tried to 
drive her ’cross the hill, and she didn’t 
seem a bit well.” 

“ Went kind o’ slow, didn’t she?” asked 
Lemuel Potter, seriously, “ an’ acted kind 
o heave-y an’ ’s if her feet was too big 
for her; an’ mebbe her head hung down 
some an’ her tongue lopped out ?” 

The minister nodded with anxiety. 
Lemuel chuckled: “ Well, I guess she ain’t 
much sick.” He had not the minister’s 
grace of heart, but he was a better judge 
of horseflesh. 

“T dun’no’,” boomed Kerenhappuch, re- 
sentfully, from his corner, “ when I ever 
spent sech a week as I did at my cousin 
Eb’nezer’s in the city.” 

“ Why, yes, yes,” apologized the minis- 
ter, hastily, “ we want to hear all about it.” 

Kerenhappuch, flattered, stroked his jaw, 
and began at the beginning. “ The morn- 
in’ I went to the train on the stage,” he 
said, “ Bill Higgins says to me—I clumb 
up on the driver’s seat— Now, ’Hap- 
puch, don’t you go ’n’ get your idees 0’ 
that trip too high.’ An’ I jest laughed 
’n’? says to him, ‘ Bill, I guess they ain’t 
none too high. An’ they wasn’t!” He 
bent his brightened face on the group. “I 
jest guess they wasn’t. "Twas wonderful—” 

“ That’s ’xactly what pa said,” broke in 
Timothy Bayne. “ Pa took a trip onet— 
went to see a city, too—an’ when he got 
back he didn’t say nothin’ but ‘ wonder- 
ful, wonderful,’ for nigh on two weeks. 
He was an awful hand for sightseein’, pa 
was. Got pretty tuckered out on this trip, 
though, ’n’ wasn’t ever well afterwards. 
Run right down ’n’ died real soon. Hope 
you didn’t get too tired, ’Happuch?”’ 

“Didn’t get tired a mite,” said Keren- 
happuch, quickly. “ ’T was too interestin’. 
O’ course I had to get ust to the noise— 
but ’twas fine. Dun’no’ when I’ll.ever get 
them city sounds out o’ my head—” 

“ Jest ’xactly what pa said!” exclaimed 
Timothy. “I can hear him yet. He was 
a real little man an’ he was standin’ out 
in the yard under the ash-tree —he’d 
stuck it all round the roots with clam- 
shells ’fore he went away,—an’ we was all 
settin’ round, me an’ ma ’n’ my two sis- 
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ters-——comie to think it over, I don’t b’lieve 
Lyddy was there,—'n’ pa says, * I dun’no’ 
when I'll ever forget them city sounds.’ 
Said ’twas like listenin’ to a thousand 
hives of bees. Oh, he was an awful 
travelled man, pa was! Took two or three 
journeys ’sides that.” 

“My brother Bill,” wheezed out Lemuel 
Potter, suddenly, before Kerenhappuch 
eould speak, “went to the big Exposi- 
tion, but he didn’t think much of it. He 
went in July ’n’ said *twas the hottest 
place he ever got into. “Iwasn’t near so 
much as the papers said *twas goin’ to be, 
nuther. He guessed the folks that got 
it up hurried it some an’ was too smarty 
*bout its bein’ educatin’. There wasn’t 
nothin’ educatin’ in it for him. Jest a 
lot of buildin’s ’n’ galloons.” 

“ Lagoons,” said the minister, thought- 
fully, for the gentle enlightenment of 
the company. 

“TIuh!” snorted the learned Mr. Pot- 
ter, with haughtiness, “ they wasn’t worth 
lookin’ at, anyway. Bill said they wasn’t 
a mite better ’n our old creek.” 

“T tell you my trip paid,” cried Keren- 
happuch, protestingly. “I don’t b’lieve 
many folks ever seen what I seen 

“Grandpa Bascom seen a man onct 
that had seen a man that had seen a 
king!” inserted Davie, straightening in 
a mild vanity. Ellen dropped her sewing 
and raised her soft, serious face, the chin 
thrust out like her father’s. The others, 
too, looked up, knowing what was coming. 
It was Davie’s story, and although they 
pretended to be not at all interested in it, 
as befitted citizens of a great republic, 
always they listened to it as to some old 
charming tale. To-night, however, Ker- 
enhappuch’s lack of interest was totally 
unfeigned. He sighed fretfully. 

“°Twas over in Eu-rope that it hap- 
pened,” Davie trailed on in slow glory, 
“somewheres where there was a bay an’ 
ships with masts stickin’ up, an’ mebbe a 
breeze blowin’, an’ the man, bein’ told 
that the king ’d come by a certain place, 
set there all one afternoon a-waitin’ for 
him. An’ ’twas a pretty warm day ’n’ 
beggars was all round. An’ he waited ’n’ 
waited. Every time a kerridge come he 
thought the king ’d be in it. But he 
wasn’t. Onct somebody druv by in a red 
coat an’ he throwed up his hat ’n’ hollered, 
thinkin’ ’twas the king. But ’twasn’t. 
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An’ he waited and waited. But bime-by 
he come! An’ there was four horses 

“ Tlave them in a cireus,” Lemuel Pot- 
ter interpolated, endeavoring to be seorn- 
ful; “they ain’t hard to drive, anyway.” 

“ An’ the kerridge was all shinin’ an’ 
the king set in the middle of the seat 
a-wearin’ somethin’ with gold on’t. He 
didn’t look ’xactly like he thought he was 
goin’ to, bein’ kind o’ little ’n’ pindlin’ 
*n’ peaked, but when he turned and smiled 
at the people he looked real nice.” 

“ An’ there was flags ’n’ music?” asked 
Ellen, wistfully. 

“T guess so,” answered Davie, very 
gravely; “there must hev been.” Ker- 
enhappuch’s yearning jaw opened, but 
Timothy Bayne’s was the quicker. 

“T read in the paper yesterday,” he 
answered, “that the King o’ 
ain’t very well.” 
without preface. 


England 
He made the remark 
Next to the secularities 
of crops and the weather it was the news 
in the weekly paper which furnished food 
If this 
foreign items 
were found in the third column on the 
first page,——so much the better. Never 
did Timothy Bayne grow so cheerful, 


for conversation among friends, 
news were of a monarchy 


never did the minister wax so aggressive, 
never did Lemuel Potter cross and re- 
cross his legs so wittily, as when in a 
mean farmhouse room were questioned 
the deeds of kings. 

“ Mebbe it’s jest a cold ’n’ he'll throw 
it off soon. He’s got a good constitoo- 
tion,” Davie threw out in hope. 

“Yes, but he ain’t no chicken,” damp- 
ened Lemuel Potter. 

“Well, as I was sayin’ ’bout my week,” 
said Kerenhappuch, desperately, ‘ id 

“Now, pa, jest wait a minute,” said 
Ellen. “TI want to tell *bout ma. Ma 
was so fond o’ readin’ "bout kings and 
queens, an’ the more she read of ’em the 


‘ 


*twas 


more she got to feelin’ for the queens. 
An’ she thought—she knowed 
*twas real foolish nr’ faneyin’— 
love to take a queen to board for the sum- 
mer, one nigh her age ’n’ whose hair was 
gettin’ streaky. She had it all planned 
out how she’d go down to the gate to meet 
her when she come, an’ how’she wasn’t 
goin’ to make company of her ’n’ be 
dressed up, but jest hev on somethin’ 
fresh ’n’ cool. At first she thought she’d 
hev on her good bonnet ’n’ gloves, but she 


always 
she’d jest 
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give them up as too grand ’n’ too much 
like the things she was ust to and tired of. 
An’ when the queen come runnin’ through 
the gate—it seemed to ma that she’d be 
sure to be a-runnin’ like she was se glad 
to get here—an’ a-lookin’ all round at-the 
trees ‘n’ grass so sweet ‘n’ curious, ma 
was jest goin’ to put her arms right round 
her ’n’ say, ‘You lamb!’ Ma was so 
partial to pettin’ names. An’ she was 
goin’ to put her in the spare room. 

“*Twas lucky, she said, that there was 
purple sprigs in the curtains an’ the pin- 
cushion was so big. She knowed she’d 
like that room with the little windows 
opening out toward the corn, an’ the roof 
so near. Ma said she didn’t s’pose she'd 
ever hev heard rain jest above her before, 
palace walls bein’ high. She ust to laugh, 
too, *n’ say mebbe if we had a queen for 
the summer pa’d fix the shingles so’s we 
wouldn’t hev to take up_a tub ’n’ 
under every time it rained. An’ she was 
goin’ to let her do jest whatever she 
pleased——-stay down in the garden, or rock 
on the poreh ’n’ sew with her afternoons, 
or go to socials ’n’ meetin’, or hayin’ with 
the children, or anything she liked. An’ 
when she come to go back home in the 
fall—ma had planned out *bout hevin’ her 
so much she never could bear to talk ’bout 
her goin’ away—she’d be so girlish! Ma 
was goin’ to give her the last of the roses 
to take with her, for she said if ever 
trouble come to her again she’d hev the 
memory of the anyway. Nothin’ 
had helped her durin’ some days like re- 
meémberin’ pink teas.” 

She rose.as she finished, and going into 
the other room, brought in an earthen 
pitcher and a number of glasses, Keren- 
happuch, descending t@ craft, waited. 
With a glass of browh cider, autumn- 
pressed, at each man’s lips and his own 
glass untasted on the broad arm of his 
chair, he spoke again: 

“As I was sayin’ *bout my week, I 
had a wonderful time. Had sech a nice 
trip on the train ’n’ didn’t lose my ticket 
or nothin’—Ellen was so afeard o’ my 
losin’ my ticket. -Eb’nezer met me and 
took me up to his heuse. If you ‘jest 
could hev seen: Eb’nezer’s house! "Twas 
the finest thing. But we didn’t stay in 
it much ’eeptin’ nights, for we went sight- 
seein’ right off. The first day we went 
through a whole lot o’ stores, ’n’ T rid in 


set 


roses 
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*n’? done the 
An’ the second day—” He spread 
out the knotted fingers of one hand and 
started to check off his splendid days with 
the other. It was a ‘failure of policy. 
Lemuel Potter roused, midway in his cider. 

“ You didn’t run on to none o’ the Per- 
kinses, did yout After you went away, 
we decided the Perkinses was livin’ where 
you was a-goin’. .Thought mebbe you 
seen ’Lias. But I don’t s’pose.’Lias was 
out walkin’ ’round—that ’d hev been 
too much like work for him.” A remin- 
iscent amusement stirred the group. Only 
Kerenhappuch frowned and bit his fin- 
gers, “’Lias was the laziest man on top. 
He was so lazy he ust to lie round on the 
tloor to keep from the trouble o’ settin’ up. 
I ree’llect onet, as he was lyin’ on the set- 
tin’-room floor, the clock began to run 
down—’twas one o’ them wall ones ’thout 
any case—an’ as ‘twas "bout an hour be- 
fore dinner he didn’t want to get up ’til 
then to wind it. But he didn’t want it to 
stop, neither, for he knowed what his wife 
’d say; so he sent his little girl out into 
the yard for a long weed, an’ he -jest 
rolled over *long the floor ’n’ got under 
that clock, ’n’ lay there ’n’ hit the pende- 
lum back and forrards every onect in a 
while with that weed, ’n’ kep’ it a-movin’ 
til it was time for him to get up and 
eat dinner—’Lias wasn’t never too lazy 
to eat—'n’ then he wound the elock.” 

“ Gracious!” laughed Ellen, “ I’d hate 
to hev sech a man "bout me. You didn’t 
run ’eross him, pa, in the city?” 

“ No, o’ course not,” said her father, 
shortly. “ As I was a-sayin’, on the second 
day o’ my week Eb’nezer took and showed 
me a park—” 

“Pa seen one,” Timothy Bayne burst 
forth, gulping the dregs of his glass. 
“°Twas an awful pity you didn’t see 
*Lias, "Happuch. He was lazy, sure, but 
he was a real good hand to yarn. I ree’l- 
lect the last time I seen him he told me 
somethin’ pretty good "bout a man that 
went trout-fishin’, Onct there was a man 
that went trout-fishin’, ’n’ he fished’n’ fish- 
ed for a long while ’thout gettin’ a thing, 
but bime-by he got a bite, and by the way 
his line was yanked he knowed he’d got 
a prize, Well, he pulled in his line awful 
careful ’n’ worked real hard ’n’ slow, but 
jest as he got ’t in that blamed fish got 
off *n’ jest left its eye a-hangin’ on the 
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Av’ 
stop to 


hook to show what might hev been. 
the he didn’t 


bait or nothin’, but jest cussed and throw- 


man was so mad 
ed the line in the way ‘twas; an’ bime-by 
he felt another bite, and this time he 
didn’t But what kird 
of a fish do you s’pose “twas?” 

*T dun’no’,” said Lemuel Potter. 

“Well,” said Timothy, “’twas a one- 
He'd caught that fish with its 
D’ye see? 


hev no accident. 


eyed one, 
*Lias said most fish 
stories was awful lies, but this one was 
an act’al fact.” 

“T do declare!” said the minister. He 
glanced up over the mantelpiece. “ Why, 
it’s getting late! We'll have to be going 
It’s a 
I do believe the deepest I 
remember since I was a little boy.” He 
looked genially around him and settled 
his Ilis kind, near-sighted gaze 
did not perceive Kerenhappuch’s finger 
still outspread for the indication of the 
second day of his week in the city with 
his cousin Ebenezer. “When I was a 
little boy—” he began, softly. 


own eve, 


‘long s00n, as the snow’s 80 deep. 
terrible snow 


hx OTS, 


As he went on those beside him sat up 
But Kerenhappuch did not 


and smiled. 
smile. He took up his cider and drank it 
slowly, his eyes on the clock, which Ellen 
had erowned with Christmas greens. His 
jaw, uncommonly long, contained still a 
faint hope. At the close of half an hour 
he beheld, a trifle stonily, the minister 
finished, and rosy with childlike happiness 
in the firelight. 

“As T was sayin’ "bout my week—” he 
started. His voice had sunk to its normal 
pitch. It was thin and vague and elderly. 

But Davie Bascom, unheeding him, 
gave a chirp of tender laughter. “ When 
T was a leetle boy—” he said. 

Beyond him Timothy Bayne sat teeter- 
ing retrospectively on the rim of his 
chair. As Kerenhappuch had counted the 
minutes of the minister’s golden age, so 
Timothy numbered the slow time of 
Davie’s. Hardly were the last words of 
it out of his mouth when he was rub- 
bing his hands. 

“T wasn’t nothin’ like T am now when 
I was a little boy—” he said. 

All hope died in an old jaw. Lemuel 
Potter fidgeted rudely, searcely able to 
bear a man so brave of wind. Long be- 
fore there was any sign of the end, his 
leathery palms were on his knees. It had 
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been Kerenhappuch’s attitude in the early 
part of the evening. 

“T tell you I was awful smart when I 
was a little boy—” he chuckled, indecently 
soon, leaving Timothy yet showing his 
teeth in speech. His young days were 
colored warmly with the finest pickings 
of all that had been in the boyhood 
of the others and bright with much else 
besides. While he was speaking, his head 
went high and his tones rang trumpet 
clear, unhampered for an interval by 
asthmatie strictures of the breath. 

When he was done, Kerenhappuch’s 
visitors, once a circle well touched by time 
and weather, were flushed to the hue of 
holly berries, wrapped in the lovely at- 
mosphere of youth. They shifted and 
stretched spryly in their chairs, warming 
anew in contentment for the start home. 
Alone of all the gathering at the hearth 
Kerenhappuch was burdened with any 
age. Gray and defeated, he stared 
straight before him. His gaunt frame, 
hitherto stiff with the lofty consciousness 
of travel, was dismally drooped. He did 
not try to break the quiet. 

The minister creaked upwards first. 
“ Well,” he said, with cheer, “ we must be 
getting along. We are so glad to have 
heard all ’bout your week, ’Happuch.” 

“Twas awful interestin’,” said Lem- 
uel Potter. 

“Travellin’s good for a person,” said 
Timothy Bayne. “As pa ust to say, it 
gives him somethin’ to talk ’bout.” From 
behind Davie murmured affirmation. 

“ Yes,” answered Kerenhappuch. 

He helped Ellen hand down from the 
nails coats and caps and the tippets for his 
hoarsened friends. When the time came 
he opened the door politely into the night. 

The storm had ceased. There was now 
no wind nor any falling of the snow, and 
overhead were stars. Briefly the minister 
and Lemuel and Davie and Timothy, 
singing back a merry Christmas, like 
young waits, were outlined against the 
dumb, white drifts of the lane, disap- 
pearing gradually along the road, For 
a while werenhappuch could not turn 
back to Ellen, already raking the coals. 
He stood painfully swallowing the story 
of his great week, which had mounted as a 
lump in his throat. Then before the utter 
peace of the hill-country his disappointed 
old face set into its redeeming humor. 
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HE secure life-competence which 
| gave him the means of supporting 
his sister and himself, in a man- 
ner and on a scale frugal and humble 
enough, yet not out of 
with the quieter life of 
“so long as there was cash at 
hall,” operated beneficially 
in one most important 
abled him to treat his literary efforts 
as purely optional and succedaneous. 
The household and private expenses of 
the unpretending establishment, wherever 
it might for the time be, were after some 
years covered by the receipts from the 
India House, and when the income rose 
to four, five, or even six hundred a year, 
there should have been a very consider- 
able surplus in the end. We know as 
a fact that there was not, and probably 
what we shall never know is how much, 
what a very large sum indeed in the 
aggregate, was silently disbursed in the 
form of friendly help. There can be no 
doubt whatever that pecuniary assistance 
was periodically rendered to Hazlitt, 
Hone, Godwin, and others. In one 
instance he speaks of having received 
£20 for literary work, and some one 
forthwith relieving him of it; and such 
continued to be the experience from 
the moment when his official pay reached 
a point yielding any sort of margin. 
On the other hand, 
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however, there 


was the inestimable compensation during 
twenty years (1814-34) of financial in- 
dependence, of that delightful immunity 
from subservience to publishers and edi- 
tors, which so many of his contemporaries 


were bound to endure. When he had out- 
lived the period of neglect and detraction, 
his contributions to the press were so- 
licited and weleomed on his own terms; 
and we find even a Scottish firm pro- 
posing a reprint of Rosamund Gray, 
which had not been republished since 
1798. The note in which Lamb signified 
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to the nephew of Carlyle his willingness 
to allow the proceeding is extant, and it 
is worth reproducing: 


To Mr. John Aitken. 

Dear Srr,—With thanks for your last No. 
of the Cabinet. As I cannot arrange with 
a London publisher to reprint Rosamund 
Gray as a book, it will be at your service 
to admit into the Cabinet as soon as you 
please. You hble servt. Cus. LAMB. 

Colebrooke Cottage, Islington. 5 July 25. 

( Endorsed ) 
Mr. John Aitken, 
St. Anthony’s Place, 
Edinburgh. 


This reaction seems all the more 
striking by contrast with the poor little 
doings of the first decade of the cen- 
tury, when those ephemerides, “ Prince 
Dorus” and the rest, mightily more 
valued by us than by Lamb, crept one 
by one irto existence. 

Comprised the same decade, 
but hardly classifiable under the same 
category, were the Tales from Shake- 
spear (1807), the Adventures of Ulysses 
(1808), and Mrs. Leicester’s School 
(1809), the first and third the joint 
work of brother and sister, and Poetry 
for Children (1809), for the most part 
from the pen of Mary. All these pop- 
ular perforraances were nearly un- 
known till of late, when the Elian cult 
became so much more general and keen. 

Well in advance of every other recent 
biographical discovery in reference to 
Lamb was the publication in Harper’s 
from the originals in the possession of 
Miss Gurney, of the Gurneys of Norfolk, 
of two letters to Miss Fanny Kelly, the 
actress, on the subject of their marriage, 
with Miss Kelly’s reply and decision. I 
think that the appearance of this cor- 
respondence was a real surprise to every- 
body. That Lamb entertained a strong 
regard for the lady the tenor of his let- 
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ters amply establishes. It was the first 
serious episode of the kind of which we 
are admitted to any actual knowledge, al- 
though one or two youthful attachments 
are on record. And it was by no means 
promptly effaced from his recollection; 
for, in writing to Mrs. Ayrton and ask- 
ing her on his sister’s behalf to let her 
son and daughter, William and Fanny, 
visit Mrs. Paris, he says that he liked to 
write that word Fanny. How perfectly 
possible it would be to build a house of 
cards and picture forth how differently 
matters would have shaped themselves, 
had Miss Kelly agreed to the union. But 
I have not the space—nor the desire. 
I conjecture that Miss Kelly and her 
admirer were alike rescued from a false 
position, if not more. Than a visit to the 
Lambs few things can have been more 
pleasant; but a domestication with them 
was an experience to be declined. A 
nobler spectacle and example could not 
be beheld than the generous devotion of 
the brother to his sister; but the ever- 
recurring episodes, all the more terrible 
from the uncertainty of their recurrence, 
owing to Miss Lamb’s mental constitu- 


tion, must have rendered the place un- 
bearable as a permanent home to a stran- 
ger. The absolute homage of the sister 
to him, who had sacrificed his life for 


her, was unquestionable. I have seen 
a case in which it evinced itself in a 
rather odd manner. The poor lady, re- 
garding the portrait of her brother be- 
fore a copy of the Works (1840), evident- 
ly deemed that the artist had neglected 
to enclose it in a becoming frame, and 
she supplied the deficiency with a weird 
pencil border. Lamb himself can scarce- 
ly have regretted, on reflection, Miss 
Kelly’s negative response. 

The official drudgery, of which one 
hears such grievous complaints in the 
middle period, is seriously and thank- 
fully to be viewed as one of the healthiest 
influences which could have been brought 
to bear on a man of his temperament and 
in his unhappy domestic circumstances. 
It must be borne well in mind that the 
present was a case in which the trouble 
and the strain were lifelong, and hung 
like a drawn sword oven Lamb from 1795 
to 1834. All other trials—even the trag- 
ical end of his mother—were secondary; 
and had he enjoyed his leisure, had he 


been a man of independent position, and 
been enabled to stay at home, the tension 
and worry would have been infinitely 
worse. As it was, he not only never re- 
turned from the office, but never from 
a friendly visit or a walk, without th« 
dread of bad news, of a sudden seizure 
of his sister by her chronie disease. 
Still, altogether, had he not retired, had 
he died in harness with some favored 
relaxation of his duties, his life might 
have been prolonged. His was a home 
where regular diversion was imperative, 
and during nine years he had it not. 

The circumstances—sad enough—which 
attended his last moments are familiar; 
but the precise facts respecting his death 
and the contributory agency to the fatal 
fall are involved in mystery—that is 
to say, it is immeasurably preferable 
to let them so rest. Some at the time 
could not have been at any loss to divine 
the truth; but they kept their counsel, 
and I shall do the same.” ‘No friendly 
eye is recorded as having witnessed the 
end; his sister was in another room, un- 
conscious of her loss; and when Talfourd, 
one of the executors, arrived, the change 
in the features had been so shockingly 
rapid that he scarcely recognized his old 
friend. There was, no doubt, a constitu- 
tional predisposition to such an issue. 

It has been the fortune of the 
present writer to have had under his 
eyes as many of Lamb’s epistolary re- 
mains in the autograph as any one, and 
they afford the common impression of 
having been written on the property of 
the English Company trading to the 
Indies—rough, soiled, or discolored fools- 
cap or odd wastrel, unmathematically fold- 
ed: and so it was to the last, as if on 
retirement from his desk at Leadenhall 
this clerk of clerks had tacitly reserved 
the freedom of the stationery department, 
notwithstanding an alleged order of the 
directors, noted in a letter to the Kenneys 
of October, 1826, that no gratuitous 
writing material was to be allowed even 
to the staff. He, in fact,’ revisited his 
old haunts not only quarterly to draw 
his “bit of pension,” but from time to 
time for distraction’s or companionship’s 
sake; and so late as 1829 letters and even 
parcels were addressed to him there. 

Canon Ainger almost derided the idea 
of putting into type the briefer notes. 
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But in the first place these occupy an in- 
onsiderable space; and secondly they 
not seldom are eminently characteristic 
ind biographically helpful. The idiosyn- 
crasy, a8 it is considered to have been, 
which induced Lamb to destroy all letters 
from private correspondents, and which 
the present writer was disposed to ascribe 
to a desire to invest with an appear- 
nee of consistency his committal to the 
flames of those received during early 
troubles, was not, after all, so peculiar; 
ind, in fact, followed the usual practice 
n the absence of special circumstances, 
vr where the communications were made 
almost with an eye to ulterior publicity. 
As a matter of strict fact, among the 
notelet class, even the shortest of the 
short, there is sometimes more than ap- 
pears on the surface, or the missive is all 
essence. Take one—a single line—of 
1820 to J. Proctor (not Procter—no con- 
nection, except through the Muses), and 
what do we get?—that Lamb had such a 
correspondent, that he was anxious for 
him to meet Wordsworth, and that he 
was not improbably of kin to William 
Proctor, author of Rosamond, Mem- 
ories, and other Poems (1819), a small 
volume of which there seems to be no 
account? The Proctors were clearly per- 
sons of literary tastes; their name is a 
new one on the Elian roll. 

I am induced to append two unpub- 
lished letters—or something between let- 
ters and notes—to Cowden Clarke and 
Mrs. Holeroft. Clarke periodically for- 
warded to his correspondent parcels of 
new books, about which the recipient did 
his best to say a civil word. The letter 
to Mrs. H.—indubitably, I think, Mrs. 
Holeroft, before she remarried James 
Kenney—is almost distressingly curious 
as a glimpse of the Lamb interior, from 
first to last old-fashioned and unpatrician 
to an extraordinary degree: 


(Postmarked: May 17, 1828.) 
To Charles Cowden Clarke. 


Dear C.—Your new books are nearly as 
good as old. Who the Devil wrote the 
novel? Your sister or our young friend. 
Without being very original in story or 
character, it is full of clever thoughts in 
clever language, which suits men, who have 
outlived interest in narrative. Mary is de- 
lighted. I shall make a conscience of re- 
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turning the Pigsmeat, because that is not 
a book of one of the Family—the other 
we detain. : 

The sight of snow seen again warm’d 
my heart, with hundreds of other touches! 
excellent ie why apoplexy off the good 
old Ist Parson so soon. 

Love in haste to all. Come and look at 
us again. The Kellys went off next day. 

(No signature.) 

( Endorsed ) 

Mr. Clark, 
Messrs Hunt & Clark, 
York Street, 
Covent Garden. 

(In C. Clarke’s hand on back) From 
Charles Lamb. 

Send this back and the Scots Times— 
Notwithstanding all these notices you will 
lose your wager. Colbourn [sic] sent for a 
copy! ! ! Yours ever, c. C. C. 


To Mrs. H[oleroft?]. 


Deak Mrs. H.,—Sally who brings this 
with herself back has given every possible 
satisfaction in doing her work, etc., but the 
fact is the poor girl is opprest with a lady- 
like melancholy, and cannot bear to be so 
much alone, as she necessarily must be in 
our kitchen, which to say the truth is 
damn’d solitary, where she can see nothing 
and converse with nothing and not even look 
out of window. The consequence is she has 
been caught shedding tears all day long, 
and her own comfort has made it indis- 
pensable to send her home. Your cheerful 
noisy children-crowded house has made her 
feel the change so much the more. 

Our late servant always complained of 
the want of children, which she had been 
used to in her last place. One man’s meat 
is another man’s poison, as they say. How- 
ever, we are eternally obliged to you, as 
much as if Sally could have staid. We 
have got an old woman coming, who is too 
stupid to know when she is alone and when 
she is not. 

Yours truly, 
C. Lamb, for self & sister. 

Have you heard from ———. 


A class of Eliana which has naturally 
gained considerable if not exaggerated 
prominence is the pleasantry or jest; and 
even here the editers have not been guilt- 
less of sins of perversion or misquota- 
tion. But my immediate business is with 
a few items, which I have not seen in 
type, and which were from oral sourees. 
Messrs. Broadwood had a man named 
Ries, a German, on the staff at one time, 
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who knew Lamb and his set. Ries used 
to tell a story of being at Alsager’s with 
Lamb, Coleridge, Southey, ete., at dinner, 
and while Lamb was peeling an orange 
the talk happened to turn to the subject 
of the river Rhine, probably from Cole- 
ridge’s German experiences. When they 
had been discoursing some time, Lamb 
completed the peeling process, and threw 
the peel up the table, saying, “ There’s 
the Rine.” Ries, in repeating the anec- 
dote, observed to my informant, “I did 
snot think that fonny not at all.” Doubt- 
less a good deal of the point lay in the 
gesture and utterance. Ries’s father had 
taught Beethoven, and Ries himself was 
an excellent performer on the violon- 
cello. He once spoke to Lamb of making 
music. “Oh,” says Lamb back to him, 
“you make music, do you?’ In later 
days, when he had formed a close ac- 
quaintance with the Novellos, he took 
a certain interest in musical matters, 
and there is a note, to Cowden Clarke, 
not in the editions of the correspondence, 
where the essayist, writing from the 
Hioods’ at Winchmore Hill in reference 
to the musical festival at Westminster 
“We heard the mu- 
Winchmore Hill! 


Abbey in 1834, says: 
sic in the Abbey at 
and the notes were incomparably soften’d 


the distance. Novello’s chromatics 
were distinctly audible. Clara was faulty 
in B flat. Otherwise she sang like 
an angel. The trombone and Beetho- 
ven’s waltzes were the best. Who played 
the oboe ?” 

Some one had been enlarging to Lamb 
on the unfavorable qualities of an ac- 
quaintance, and exhausting the vocab- 
ulary of vituperation, when Lamb quietly 
interposed with, “Oh, then, what you 
mean to say is, he was not a good man.” 
There was on another occasion a dispute 
about some question of chronology. “A 
fig for your date,” said Lamb. One of his 
colleagues at the India House happened 
to be courting a rich widow at Brighton, 
and one day a messenger was summoned 
to his room to fetch a parcel which had 
to go to the lady. On his way back the 
man passed Lamb’s desk, and he stopped 
him, asking to look at the address. “ Oh,” 
said he, “it is not complete,” and before 
“Mrs. ——” he inserted Dear, remark- 
ing that the gentleman had forgotten to 
put the word in. In a copy of Elia 
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(1823), sent as a gift to Mrs. Ayrton, the 
donor-author wrote: “ Mrs. Ayrton, with 
C. Lamb’s kind regards. N. B.—Don’t 
show this to Mr. A. Men are so jealous; 
at all events it is well to be prudent.” 
He was dining at a friend’s, and in an 
adjoining room were some noisy chil- 
dren. Lamb filled his glass, and lifting 
it, said, “ Here’s to the health of good 
King Herod!” 

In many cases the jeux d’esprit uttered 
by Lamb derived an additional piquancy 
from his tendency to stammer. I have 
thought that such a habit may have been 
at all events confirmed or strengthened 
by the aim at producing an impromptu 
effect. It has been said that Hoff- 
mann, the French critic, did the same 
thing, “so as to get time to think over 
his impertinences.” 

Apropos of the above-noted episode of 
the widow at Brighton, there are those 
others already narrated by me in the two 
Lamb and Hazlitt Collections (1897- 
1900). These practical jokes and this 
horse-play remind us of the pranks 
played by Lamb and Coleridge in the 
early Temple days. The former, in spite 
of adverse conditions, retained his ani- 
mal spirits longer than the friend of 
his youth. 

The Dissertation on Roast Pig is a 
jest in the form of an essay. I have 
already elsewhere related what I had 
found to be the groundwork of it, as the 
exact history of the matter continues to 
be sub judice. Lamb may very well have 
had the Italian work of Bistonio—Elogi 
del Porco—explained to him by some lin- 
guist of his acquaintance, who gave him 
the volume, or met with it on his shelves 
(for Lamb possessed it); but the older 
if not the original notion is in the 
Arabian writers, and consists in the ac- 
cidental revelation of the virtue of a 
flame kindled by the friction of reeds 
on a piece of fish thrown into it as an 
experiment by a philosophical recluse. 
Lamb’s Chinese MS. was not therefore, 
after all, so far from the truth; but the 
Arabic authority makes the discovery to 
have been more inexpensive. Linguistic- 
ally, Chinese, Arabic, and even Italian 
were one to Lamb; but Manning had 
studied Chinese, and was the essayist’s 
Chinese philosopher; and probably the 
two conned over Bistonio, and in putting 
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the idea into English deemed it wise to 
lay the scene of the exploit in a remoter 
land—Manning’s China. 

Not the least if not one of the foremost 
points for a biographer of Lamb to under- 
stand, and to bring with perfect clearness 
before his readers, is that, albeit he was, 
like Sydney Smith, a merciless humorist, 
he could become, like Sydney Smith, as 
grave and earnest on occasion and at need 
as any man ever born; and this unques- 
tionable fact Canon Ainger was unable to 
comprehend or accept. Yet the Canon, 
in common with us all, had before him 
the letters to Bernard Barton, to the 
Wordsworths, to the Rev. Edward Irving, 
the Rev. William Hazlitt,—nay, to Haz- 
litt himself,—and that odd communica- 
tion to Mrs. Badams, limited to the 
gravest and soberest technicality, on the 
game of chess. Nevertheless, in the case 
of the lawsuit in which Lamb’s brother 
involved him, we are instructed to look 
on the details as a tissue of broad fun, 
as an elaborate attempt to impose on the 
credulity of a correspondent. But there 
was a second parallel example of what I 
cannot help calling editorial obliquity in 
connection with the murder of Danby 
in 1832, near Enfield. Years upon years 
ago one of the Kenneys personally men- 
tioned to me the circumstance that Lamb 
had been seen at the Crown and Horse- 
shoe in the village, while the murderers 
and their victim were drinking and play- 
ing dominoes there, and that he had been 
required to attend before the magistrate 
to state what he knew of the facts, but 
was at once discharged, as it was shown 
that he had left the house before Danby 
and the rest went away. A long letter 
to Louisa Badams (half-sister to my in- 
formant), of December 31, 1832, supplies 
all the particulars, and its language by 
no means breathes the air of a fiction or 
a hoax. Canon Ainger seems to have 
thought that Lamb could utter or do 
nothing serious outside normal domestic 
and official transactions; and I am not 
sure that he did not follow here the lead 
of Talfourd. Of course Lamb had no 
concern in the subsequent trial of the 
murderers, of which the full text appears 
in the Annual Register for 1833. 

On the other hand, the newly introduced 
story about Lamb and the Stocks, which 
seems to rely exclusively on a paper at- 
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tributed to him, in which he is supposed 
to confess that he was once subjected to 
the punishment for some offence, and 
strikes me as a humorous or fantastic 
hyperbole, and as amounting to no more 
than his voluntary encasement of his feet 
under some circumstances unknown in 
this now obsolete machine. The reality 
of the incident is immensely improbable. 

Canon Ainger and Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd did not stand alone in imagining 
that Lamb was incessantly and exclusive- 
ly on the track of some humorous inven- 
tion, and that the ordinary business of 
life had no existence for him. Professor 
Morley judged that the names of the 
Benchers in the Inner Temple in one of 
the essays were fictitious even with that 
of Samuel Salt among them. Mr. Two- 
penny, though not a bencher, was a mem- 
ber of the Inn. As to Mingey with the 
Iron Hand, whose name and descrip- 
tion had also inspired the professor 
with misgivings, he was living from 
1792 to 1796 at 25 Bedford Row, ac- 
cording to Wheatley’s Cunningham. He 
had lost a hand, and made a hook serve 
as a substitute. 

It is not merely that Lamb reflected 
in his letters, like everybody else, fluctu- 
ating moods; but, which is more signif- 
icant, he knew how to adapt himself to 
the feelings, circumstances, and training 
of the persons whom he addressed. We 
may collect that there were days, after 
his retirement, when as many as a dozen 
communications were sent, when to take 
pen in hand was a wholesome distractio 
as well as a duty, and if those were critic- 
ally examined, they would prove to be 
all different and all characteristic. In 
more than half the number, out of an ag- 
gregate of several hundreds, the broad 
humor would be conspicuously absent. 
The youthful letters to Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth are assuredly serious 
enough; he is here and there playful, 
here and there mildly facetious; but there 
is no coarse vein of obstreperous hilarity; 
all his correspondence with Barton is as 
decorous as it is interesting and occa- 
sionally (as in the Blake letter) sublime; 
but he loosened the reins, we perceive, in 
writing to Hood, Patmore, Cowden 
Clarke, and a few others. 

It was not often that, in writing to 
Coleridge, he permitted himself such 
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license as occurs in an unpublished note 
of 1826: “ Do you know any poor solitary 
human that wants that cordial to life— 
a true friend? I can spare him twenty; 
he shall have ’em good cheap. I have 
gallipots of ’em, genuine balm of cares, 
a-going, a-going, a-going.” 

The evolution of humor and the prone- 
ness to jest are perhaps traceable back 
to school days, to the companionship of 
James White, Valentine le Grice, and 
D’Arcy Thompson, the first two names 
familiar to excess, the last far less so, 
as Thompson, who wrote a little volume 
called Nursery Nonsense, is scarcely re- 
membered to-day. 

There was, too, the semiserious vein 
and tone, half jest, half earnest, where 
even a matter of real gravity, a source 
of deep regret, might be lightly touched 
and dismissed, as where, in one of his 
letters, he refers to a comparatively new 
acquaintance as being “on the top ladder 
of his regard, from which an angel or two 
are descending.” 

Verily, oddly as it may sound, Lamb 
was a sort of bibliographer and a stu- 
dent of certain faddish minutia in the 


direction of titles and perfect examples 
—perfect, not fine, nor finely clothed. 
Not that he was a Dibdin, or Heber, or 


Duke of Roxburghe; but he was a 
stickler for having his pet authors in a 
particular format—that in which they 
first saw the light. He would have turned 
away with displeasure from a reproduc- 
tion of such a book as the Religio Medici 
or the Compleat Angler on a cramped 
page and damp paper in cheap blurred 
type. His Burton was introduced to the 
world in quarto, and in quarto he pos- 
sessed him; but he tolerated the Knight 
of Norwich in folio.—perhaps between the 
covers were found ready to his hand that 
triplicity of treasures: the Religio, the 
Urn-Burial, and the Vulgar Errors. Ex- 
ternals he did not otherwise value. 
During years I had made it my endeavor 
to replace the Bibliotheca Eliana on the 
shelves which so long held it; the fruits 
of my researches are before the world; 
and it must be admitted that its interest 
and charm were those reflected by the 
distinguished owner, who by a subtle in- 
spiration quickened into a strange life 
and lifted into artificial importance a 
few handsful of literary wares, casual 
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gleanings from stall or barrow. It was 
a most inelegant, un-Grolieresque, ungen- 
tlemanly collection—did not Lamb him- 
self stigmatize it as a ragged regiment in 
common with his acquaintances, or some 
of them /—yet specimens of it, no matter 
how insignificant, are ever sought with 
avidity. The class of books which he 
bought were just such as we are permitted 
from a few stray survivals to conclude 
that his father had bought before him— 
volumes, even odd ones, which struck him, 
as he passed along a thoroughfare, as 
curious or interesting, and within his 
resources. A sovereign for the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher was his bibliographical 
in excelsis; it was to him as a Mazarin 
Bible or a Fust Psalter; and its acquisi- 
tion cost, if not much money, muéh 
thought. 

Not exactly all the books which Lamb 
possessed remained in his hands. Some, 
as the facsimile First Hamlet, which he 
presented to Mitford, he gave away, and 
others he threw away—even presentation 
copies. I am uncertain whether the latter 
was the fate of Payne Collier’s Poet’s 
Pilgrimage (1822); probably not, as it 
was in a sense protected by a grace- 
ful copy of verses from the donor’s pen, 
as follows: 


To Charles Lamb. 
Charles, to your liberal censure I commit 

This book, which I will say with judgment 

cool 

Is worth an hour: I were too gross a fool 
Not to say that—for I have printed it. 
You'll haply prize the book, and it is fit, 

Because it emulates the antique school, 

Is written on that model plan & rule, 
Not that it owns its fancy, power or wit. 
But if you like it, I am well content; 

Tis easy to approve it more than I: 

But while you read the young-old trifle 
sent 

No man can better its worst wants supply. 
This is the reason that some men invent. 

Why genius judges aye with charity. 

J. P. C. 
Hammersmith. 
Dec. 12, 1822. 


The British Museum has more or less 
recently acquired a few of the gems from 
the Elian Library, the Beaumont and 
Fletcher included, with MSS. notes by 
Lamb and Coleridge. But the bulk is, 
I believe, in the United States. 
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“Sweet Adelais” 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


the Marquis of Falmouth set out for 

France. John of Bedford had sent 
for him post-haste when Henry V. was 
stricken at Senlis with what bid fair 
to prove a mortal distemper; for the 
Marquis was Bedford’s comrade in arms, 
a proven soldier, and the Duke Regent 
suspected that to hold France in case 
of the King’s death he would presently 
need all the help he could muster. 

“ And I, too, look for warm work,” the 
Marquis conceded to Mistress Adelais 
Vernon at parting. “ But, God willing, 
my sweet, we shall be wed at Christmas 
for all that. The Channel is not very 
wide. At a pinch I might swim it, I 
think, to come to you.” 

Then he kissed her and rode away with 
his men. Adelais stared after them, 
striving to picture her betrothed rival- 
ling Leander in this fashion, and subse- 
quently laughed. The Marquis was a 
great lord and a brave captain, but long 
past his first youth; his blood ran some- 
what too sluggishly ever to be roused to 
the high Junacies of the Sestian am- 
orist. But a moment later, recollect- 
ing the man’s cold desire for her, Ade- 
lais shuddered. 

This was in the courtyard at Winstead. 
Roger Darke, of Yaxham, her cousin, 
standing beside her, noted the gesture 
and snarled. 

“ Think twice of it, Adelais,” said he. 

Whereupon Mistress Vernon flushed 
like a peony. “I honor him,” she said, 
with some irrelevance, “ and he loves me.” 

“Love! love!” Roger scoffed. “O 
you piece of ice! you graystone saint! 
what do you know of love?” On a sud- 
den Master Darke caught both her 
hands in his. “I love you!” he said, 
between his teeth, his eyes flaming. 
“OQ God in heaven! how I love you! 
And you mean to marry this man for 
his title! Do you not believe that I 
love you, Adelais ?” 


|" was on a clear September day that 


Gently she disengaged herself. This 
-was of a pattern with Roger’s behavior 
any time during the past two years. “I 
suppose you do,” Adelais conceded, with 
the tiniest possible shrug. “ Perhaps 
that is why I find you so insufferable.” 

Afterward Mistress Vernon turned on 
her heel and left Master Darke volubly 
blaspheming Fortune. 


Adelais came slowly into the walled 
garden of Winstead, aflame now with 
autumnal scarlet and gold. There she 
seated herself upon a semicircular marble 
bench, and laughed for no apparent rea- 
son, and contentedly waited what Dame 
Luck might send. 

She was very beautiful. Against the 
garden’s hurly-burly of color her green 
gown glowed like an emerald; her eyes, 
too, were emeralds, vivid, unfathomable, 
quite untinged with either blue or gray. 
The long oval of her face was a uni- 
form .ivory-white, but her petulant lips 
burned crimson; and her hair mimicked 
the pale autumn'‘sunlight and shamed it. 
All in all, the beauty of Adelais Vernon 
was somewhat elfin—say, the beauty of 
a young witch shrewd at love-potions, 
but ignorant of their flavor; yet before 
this it had stirred men’s hearts to mad- 
ness, and the county boasted it. 

Presently Adelais lifted her imperious 
little head alertly, and then again she 
smiled, for out of the depths of the gar- 
den, with an embellishment of divers 
trills and roulades, there came a man’s 
voice that carolled blithely. 

Sang the voice: 


“Had you lived when earth was new, 
What had bards of old to do 
Save to sing the song of you? 


“Had you lived in ancient days, 
Adelais, sweet Adelais, 
You had all the ancients’ praise— 
You whose beauty might have won 
Canticles of Solomon, 
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Had the old Judean king 

E’er beheld the goodliest thing 
Earth of heaven's grace hath got. 


“Had you gladdened Greece, were not 
All the nymphs of Greece forgot? 


Had you trod Sicilian ways, 
Adelais, sweet Adelais, 

You had pilfered all their praise: 
Bion and Theocritus 

Had transmitted unto us 

Honeyed sounds and songs to tell 
Of your beauty’s miracle, 
Delicate, desirable, 

And their singing skill) were bent 
You alone to praise, content, 
While the world slipped by, to gaze 
On the grace of you and praise 
Sweet Adelais.” 


Then the song ended, and a man, 
wheeling about the hedge, paused and 
regarded her with adoring eyes. Adelais 
looked up at him, incredibly surprised 
by his coming. 

This was the young Sieur d’Arnaye, 
Hugh Vernon’s prisoner, taken at Agin- 
court seven years earlier, and held since 
then, by the King’s command, without 


ransom; for it was Henry’s policy to 
release none of the important French 


prisoners. Even on his death-bed he 
found time to admonish his brother, John 
of Bedford, that four of these—Charles 
d’Orléans and Jehan de Bourbon and 
Arthur de Rougemont and Fulke d’Ar- 
naye—should never be set at liberty. 
“Lest,” as he said, “more fire be kin- 
died in one day than may be quenched 
in three.” 

Presently the Sieur d’Arnaye sighed, 
with a certain ostentation; and Ade- 
lais laughed and demanded the cause of 
his grief. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said—his English 
had but a trace of accent—* I am afflicted 
with a very grave malady.” 

“ And its name?” said she. 

“ They call it love, mademoiselle.” 

Adelais laughed yet again, and doubted 
if the disease were incurable. But Fulke 
d’Arnaye seated himself beside her and 
demonstrated that in his case it might 
never be healed. 

“For it is true,” he observed, “ that 
the ancient Scythians, who lived before 
the moon was made, were wont to cure 
this malady by bloodletting under the 
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ears; but your brother, mademoiselle, 
denies me access to all knives. And the 
leech AXlian avers that it may be cured 
by the herb agnea; but your brother, 
mademoiselle, will not permit that I go 
into the fields in search of this herb. 
And in Greece—hé! mademoiselle, I 
might easily be healed of my malady in 
Greece. For there is the rock Leucata 
Petra, from which a lover may leap and 


- be cured; and the well of the Cyziceni, 


from which a Jover may drink and be 
cured; and the river Selemnus, in which 
a lover may bathe and be cured: and 
your brother will not permit that I go 
to Greece. You have a very cruel brother, 
mademoiselle; seven long years, no less, 
he has penned me here like a starling 
in a cage.” And Fulke d’Arnaye shook 
his head at her reproachfully. 

Afterward he laughed. Always this 
Frenchman found something at which 
to laugh; Adelais could not remember 
in all the seven years a time when she 
had seen him downcast. But now, as his 
lips jested of his imprisonment, his eyes 
stared at her mirthlessly, like a dog at 
his master, and her eyes fell before the 
candor of the passion she saw in them. 

“My lord,” said Adelais, “why will 
you not give your parole? Then might 
you be free to come and go as you would.” 
A little she bent toward him, a faint red 
showing in her cheeks. “ To-night the 
Earl of Brudenel holds the Michaelmas 
feast at Halvergate. Give your parole, 
my lord, and come with us. There will 
be fair ladies there who may perhaps 
heal your malady.” 

But the Sieur d’Arnaye only laughed. 
“T cannot give my parole,” he said, 
“since I mean to escape, for all your 
brother’s care.” Then he fell to pacing 
up and down before her. “God on the 
cross!” he cried, “I shall never give up 
hoping. Listen, mademoiselle,” he went 
on, more calmly, and gave a nervous 
gesture toward the east, “yonder is 
France, sacked, pillaged, ruinous, pros- 
trate, naked to her enemy. But at Vin- 
cennes, men say, the butcher of Agin- 
court is dying. With him dies the Eng- 
lish power in France. Can his son hold 
that fair realm, think you? Are those 
tiny hands with which he may not yet 
feed himself capable to wield a sceptre? 
Can he who is yet beholden to nurses for 
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milk distribute sustenance to the law and 
Hé! 1 think not, 
France will have need of 
Therefore I cannot 


justice of a nation? 
mademoiselle. 
me shortly. give 
ny parole.” 

“Then must my brother still lose his 
sleep, lord, for always your safe-keeping 
is in his mind. Only to-day he set out 
for th dawn to examine those 
Frenchmen who landed yesterday.” 

At this he “ French- 


999 
men. 


coast at 


wheeled about. 

“Only Norman fishermen, lord, whom 
the storm drove to seek shelter in Eng- 
land. But he feared they had come to 
rescue you.” 

Fulke d’Arnaye shrugged his shoulders. 
“That was my thought, too,” he said, 
with a laugh. “ Always I dream of es- 
mademoiselle. 
yet, it may be.” 


cape, Eh, I shall escape 
said 
Adelais, and tossed her glittering little 
head. “ Winstead would not be Win- 
stead without Why, I was but a 
child, my lord, when you ecanmie. Have 
then, the lank, awk- 
used to stare at you 


But I will not have you escape,” 


you. 
vou forgotten, 
child 

30 gravely ?” 


“ Mademoiselle,” he 


ward who 


returned, and now 


his voice trembled, and still the hunger 


“1 think 
that in all these years I have forgotten 
nothing—not even the most trivial hap- 
pening, mademoiselle—wherein you had 
a part. You were a _ very beautiful 
child.. Look I remember as if it 
were yesterday that you never wept when 
your good lady mother—whose soul may 
Christ have in His keeping—was forced 
to punish you for some little misdeed. 
No, you never wept; but your eyes would 
grow wistful, and would come to 
me here in the garden, and sit with me 
for a long time in silence. ‘ Fulke,’ you 
would say, quite suddenly, ‘I love you 
better than my mother.’ And I told you 
that it was wrong to say that,—did I 
not, mademoiselle? My faith, yes! but I 
may confess now that I liked it,” Fulke 
d’Arnaye ended, with a faint chuckle. 

Adelais sat motionless; but she trem- 
bled a little. the sound 
of this man’s power to 
move her. 

“ And the child is a woman—a 
woman who will presently be Marchioness 


in his eyes grew more great, 


you, 


you 


Strange how 


voice had 


now 
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of Falmouth. Look you, when I get free 
of my prison—and I shall get free, never 
fear, mademoiselle—I shall often think 
of that great lady, in France yonder. For 
only God may curb a man’s dreams, and 
God is very pitiful. So I hope to dream 
nightly of a gracious lady whose hair 
is gold, and whose eyes are colored like 
the summer sea, and whose voice is high 
and delicate and very wonderfully sweet. 
Nightly, I think, the vision of that dear 
enemy will hearten fight for 
Francé by day. In effect, mademoiselle, 
your traitor beauty will yet aid me to 
destroy your country.” The Sieur d’Ar- 
naye laughed, somewhat cheerlessly, as he 
lifted her hand to his lips. 

Strange how his least touch set her 
pulses drumming. Adelais drew away 
from him, half in fear. “ No,—ah, no!” 
she panted; “remember, lord, I 
not free.” 

“Indeed, we tread on dangerous 
ground,” the Frenchman assented, with a 
sad little smile. “ Pardon me, madem- 
oiselle. For even were you free of your 
troth-plight—even were I free of my 
prison, most beautiful lady—I _ have 
naught to offer you even in the dear 
land of France. They tell me that the 
owl and the wolf hunt undisturbed 0’ 
nights where Arnaye once stood. My 
chateau is carpeted with furze and roofed 
with God’s heaven. That gives me a 
large estate yonder—does it not?—but I 
may not reasonably ask a woman to share 
it. So I pray you pardon me, madem- 
oiselle, and I pray that the Marchioness 
of Falmouth may be very happy.” 

And with that he vanished into the 
autumn-fired recesses of the garden, sing- 
ing, his head borne stiff. Ah, the brave 
man who esteemed misfortune so light- 
ly! thought Adelais. She remembered 
that the Marquis of Falmouth rarely 
smiled; and only once—at a bull-baiting 
—had she heard him laugh. It need- 
ed bloodshed, then, to amuse him. Ade- 
lais shuddered. 

But through the scarlet cdppices of 
the garden, growing fainter and yet 
more faint, rang .the singing of Fulke 
d’Arnaye: 


me to 


am 


“ Had you lived in Roman times, 
No Catullus in his rhymes 
Had lamented Lesbia’s sparrow: 
He had praised your forehead, narrow 





“SWEET 


As the slender crescent moon, 
White as apple-trees in June; 
He had made some amorous 
Of the laughing light Eros 
Snared as Psycheward he goes 
By your beauty—by your slim, 
White, perfect beauty. 


tune 


“ After him, 
Horace, finding in your eyes 
Horace throned in Paradise, 
Would made you 
Fittingly to hymn your praise, 
Sweet Adelais.” 


have melodies 


Into the midst of the Michaelmas 
festivities at Halvergate that night there 
burst a mud-splattered fellow in search 
of Sir Hugh Roger Darke 
brought him to the knight. He came, 
he said, from Simeon de Beck, the mas- 
ter of Castle Rising, with tidings that a 
strange boat, French rigged, was hover- 
ing about the north coast. Let Sir Hugh 
have a care of his prisoner. 

Vernon swore roundly. 
into this,” he said. 
do with Adelais ?” 

“Will you trust her to me?” Roger 
asked. “If so, cousin, I will very will- 
ingly be her escort to Winstead. Let 
the girl dance her fill while she may, 
Hugh. She will have little heart for 
dancing after a month or of Fal- 


Vernon. 


“T must look 
“But what shall I 


so 
mouth’s company.” 

“ That true,” Vernon assented; 
“but the match is a good one, and she 
is bent upon it.” 

So presently he rode with his men to 
the north coast. An hour later, Roger 
and <Adelais out for Winstead, in 
spite of all Lady Brudenel’s protestations 
that Mistress Vernon had best lie with 
her that night at Halvergate. 

It was a moonlit night, cloudless, 
neither warm nor chill, but fine late 
September weather. About them the air 
was heavy with the damp odors of de- 
caying leaves, for the road they followed 
was shut in by the autumn woods, that 
now arched the way with sere foliage, 
rustling and whirring and thinly com- 
plaining overhead, and now left it open 
to broad splashes of moonlight, where 
fallen leaves scuttled about before the 
wind. Adelais, elate with dancing, chat- 
tered of this and that as her gray mare 
ambled lazily homeward, but Roger was 
somewhat moody. 
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Past Upton the road branched in three 
directions; and here on a sudden Master 
Darke caught the gray mere’s bridle and 
turned both horses to the left. 

“Roger!” the girl cried—* Roger, this 
is not the road to Winstead!” 

He grinned evilly over his shoulder. 
“It is the road to Yaxham, Adelais, 
where my chaplain expects us.” 

In a flash she saw it all as her eyes 
swept the desolate woods 
“You will not dare!” 

“Will I not?” said Roger. “ Faith, 
for my part, I think you have mocked 
me for the last time, Adelais, since it 
is the wife’s part, as Paul very justly 
says, to obey.” 

Swiftly she slipped 
But he followed her. 
the girl cried, “ 
you coward!” 

“Yes, I planned it,” said Roger Darke. 
“ But I take no great credit therefor, for 
it was simple enough. I had but to send 
a mock-message to your’ blockhead 
brother. Eh, ves, I planned it, Adelais, 
and I planned it well. 


about them. 


from the mare. 
“O God! O God!” 
You have planned this, 


To-morrow you 


will be Mistress Darke, never fear.” 
And with that he grasped at her cloak 


as she shrank from him. The garment 
fell, leaving the girl free, her festival 
jewels shimmering in the moonlight, her 
bared shoulders glistening like silver. 
Darke, staring at her, giggled horribly. 
A moment later Adelais fell upon her 
knees, sobbing, the dead leaves under her 
crackling sharply in the silence. 

“Sweet Christ, have pity upon Thy 
handmaiden! Do not forsake me, sweet 
Christ, in my extremity! 
this man!” prayed, 
tire faith. 

“My lady wife,” said Darke, and his 
hot, wet hand fell heavily upon her shoul- 
der, “ you had best finish your prayer be- 
fore my chaplain, I think, for he knows 
more of such matters than I.” 

“A miracle, dear Lord Christ!” the 
girl wailed. “O sweet Christ, a miracle!” 

“Faith of God!” cried Roger, 
flattish voice, “ what was that?” 

For faintly there came the sound of 
one singing: 


Save me from 


she with an en- 


in a 


“ Beatrice were unknown 
On her starlit heavenly throne 
Were sweet Adelais but seen 
By the youthful Florentine. 
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but 
sweet 


“Ah, had he seen your 
Adelais, Adelais, 
High exalted in her place, 


face, 


You had heard four praises sung 
In the fair Italian tongue, 
Angels carolling your praise, 
Sweet Adelais.” 


*3 


shaking. 


Adelais sprang to her feet. mir- 
acle!” she eried, her voice 
“ Fulke! Fulke! to me, Fulke!” 

Master Darke hurried her, struggling, 
toward his horse, muttering curses in his 
beard, for there was now the beat of hoofs 
in the road yond r that led to Winstead. 

“ Fulke, Fulke!” the girl sobbed. 

Then presently as Roger put foot to 
stirrup two horsemen wheeled about the 
bend in the road, and cne of them leaped 
to the ground. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Fulke d’Arnaye, 
“am I, indeed, so fortunate as to be of 
any service to you?” 

“Ho!” Roger, with a gulp of 
relief, “’tis only the French dancing- 
master taking French leave of poor Cous- 
in Hugh! Man, but you startled me!” 

Now Adelais ran to the Frenchman, 
clinging to him in a sort of frenzy, sob- 
bing out the whole foul story. His face 
set masklike. 

“ Monsieur,” he 


cried 


she had 
ended, “you have wronged a sweet and 
lady. As God lives, you shall 
answer to me for this.” 


said, when 


iv iocent 


“ Look you,” Roger pointed out, “ this 
is none of your affair, Monsieur Jack- 
anapes. You are bound for the coast, I 
take it. Very well—ka T'll ka 
thee. Do you go your peace, 
and let us do the same.” 

Fulke d’Arnaye put the girl aside and 
spoke rapidly in French to his compan- 
ion. Then he stepped nimbly 
Master Darke. 

Roger blustered. “ You grinning fool!” 
said he, “ what do you mean ?” 

“This!” said the Frenchman, 
struck him lightly in the face. 

“Very well!” said Master Darke, 
strangely quiet. And with that they 
both drew. 

The Frenchman laughed, high and 
shrill, as they closed, and afterward be- 
gan to pour forth a voluble flow of dis- 
course. Battle was wine to the man. 
“Not since Agincourt, Master Coward 


have I held 


me and 
way in 


toward 


and 


hé! no! sword in hand. 
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It isa good sword this—a sharp sword, 
eh? Ah, the poor arm—but see, your 
blood is quite red, monsieur, and I had 
thought cowards had paler blood than 
brave men We live and learn, 
not? Observe, I play with you 
like a child—as I played with your King 
at Agincourt, when I cut away the coro- 
net from his helmet. I did not kill him— 
no!—but I wounded him, eh? Presently 
I shall wound you, too, monsieur. My 
compliments—you have grazed my hand. 
But 1 shall not kill you, because you 
are the kinsman of the fairest lady earth 
may boast, and I would not willingly 
shed the least drop of any blood that is 
partly hers. Ah, no! Yet since I needs 
must do this ungallant thing—why, see, 
monsieur, how easy it is!” 

At that he cut Roger down at a blow, 
and composedly set to wiping his sword 
on the grass. The Englishman lay like 
a log where he had fallen. 

“ Lord,” Adelais quavered 
you killed him, then?” 

Fulke d’Arnaye sighed. “ Hélas! no!” 
said he, “since I knew that you did not 
wish it. See, mademoiselle—I but struck 
him with the flat of my blade, this cow- 
ard. THe will recover in a half-hour.” 

He stood as in thought for a moment, 
concluding his meditations with a gri- 
mace. After that he began again to speak 
The debate 


The stranger gesticulated, 


pe ISSESS, 


do we 


“lord, have 


in French to his companion. 
seemed vital. 
pleaded, swore, implored, but Fulke d’Ar- 
naye was resolute. 


“ Behold, mademoiselle,” he said, at 
length, “ how my poor Oliver excites him- 
self over a little matter. Oliver is my 
brother, most beautiful lady, but he 
speaks no English, so that I cannot 
present him to you. He came to rescue 
me, this poor Oliver, you see. Those 
Norman fishermen of whom you spoke to- 
day—but you English are blinded, I 
think, by the fogs of your cold island. 
Eight of the bravest gentlemen in France, 
mademoiselle, were those same fishermen, 
come to bribe my gaoler—the incorrupt- 
ible Tompkins, no less. Hé! yes, they 
came to tell me that Henry of Monmouth, 
by the wrath of God King of France, 
is dead at Vincennes yonder, madem- 
oiselle, and that France will soon be free 
of vou English. France rises in her 
might now.” Tis nostrils dilated for a 
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moment; then he shrugged his shoulders. 
“And poor Oliver grieves that I may 
not strike a blow for her—grieves that 
I must go back to Winstead.” 

D’Arnaye laughed lightly as he caught 
the bridle of the gray mare and turned 
her so that But 
the girl with a 


Adelais might mount. 
drew away from him 
faint, wondering cry. 

“ You will go back! You have escaped, 
lord, and you will go back!” 

“Why, look you,” said the Frenchman, 
‘what else may I conceivably do? We 
are some ten miles from your home, most 
beautiful lady—can you ride those ten 
long miles alone ’—in this night so dan- 
Can I Heé! 
surely not. I am desolated, mademoiselle, 
but I must needs burden you with my 
company homeward.” 


gerous ¢ leave you here? 


had fretted out seven years of captivity. 


Adelais drew a choking breath. 


Now he was free: and for her sake he 


would ge back to his prison, jesting. “ No, 
pees 
no, 


she cried, aloud, at the thought. 


But he raised a_ protesting hand. 
“You alone. Oliver here 
would go with you gladly. Not one of 


those brave gentlemen who await me at 


cannot go 


the coast yonder but would go with you 
very, very gladly, for they love France, 
these brave gentlemen, and they think 
that I may serve her better than most 
ether men. That is very flattering, is it 
not? But all the world conspires to flat- 
ter me, mademoiselle. Your good brother, 
by example, prizes my company so highly 
that he wou'd infallibly hang the gentle- 
man who rode back with you. So you 
see I cannot avail myself of their serv- 
But with me it is different, hein? 
Ah, yes, he will merely lock me up again 
and guard me better for the future. Will 
you not mount, mademoiselle ?” 
His voice was quiet, and his 
never failed him. It was this steady 
smile that set her heart to aching. Ade- 
lais knew that no power on earth could 
dissuade him; he would go back with 
her; but she alone knew how constantly 
he had hoped for liberty, with what pa- 
tience and fortitude he had awaited its 
and that he should return to 
his prison smiling thrilled her to impo- 
tent, heart-shaking rage. It maddened 
her that he dared love her so infinitely. 
“ But, mademoiselle,” Fulke d’Arnaye 


ices, 


smile 


coming; 
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had mounted, “ let 
us return, if it please you, by way of 
Filby. For then we may ride a little 
way with this rogue Oliver. I may not 
hope to see Oliver again in this life, 
you comprehend, and Oliver is, I think, 
the one person who loves me in all this 
great wide world. Me, I 
popular, you see. But 
ject, mademoiselle ?” 


went on when she 


am 
you do 


not 
not 


very 
ob- 


“Go!” she said, in a stifled voice. 

Afterward they rode on the way to 
Filby, leaving Master Darke to come to 
his senses at his own leisure. The two 
Frenchmen talked vehemently as _ they 
went; and Adelais, following them, 
brooded on the powerful Marquis of Fal- 
mouth and the great lady she would 
shortly be; but her eyes strained after 
Fulke d’Arnaye. 

Presently he fell a-singing; and the 
words came back to her, sweet and clear, 
as they rode through the autumn woods, 
and his voice quickened her pulses as 
always it had the power to quicken them, 
and in her soul the interminable battle 
went on and on. 

Sang Fulke d’Arnaye: 


‘Had you lived when earth was new, 
What had bards of old to do 
Save to sing the song of you? 


“ They had sung of you always, 
Adelais, sweet Adelais; 
Ne’er had other name had praise, 
Ne’er had deathless memories 
Clung as love may cling to these 
Sweet, sad names of Héloise, 
Francesca, Thisbe, Bersabe, 
Semiramis, Hesione, 
Iseult, Lucrece, Pisidice, 
Alcestis and Aleyone; 
But your name had all men’s praise, 
Sweet Adelais.” 


When they had crossed the Bure, they 
had come into the open country—a great 
marsh-land, gray in the moonlight, that 
descended, hillock by hillock, to the shores 
of the North Sea. To the right the dim- 
pling lustre of tumbling waters stretched 
to a dubious sky-line, unbroken save for 
the sail of the French boat, moored near 
the ruins of the old Roman station, Gari- 
anonum, and showing very white against 
the unresting sea, like a curved arm; and 
to the left the lights of Filby flashed 
their unblinking, cordial radiance. 
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Here the brothers parted. Vainly 
Oliver wept and stormed before Fulke’s 
unwavering smile; the Sieur d’Arnaye 
was adamantean; and presently the 
younger man kissed him on both cheeks 
and rode slowly toward the sea. 

D’Arnaye stared after him. “ Ah, the 
brave lad!” he said. “And yet how 
foolish! Look you, mademoiselle, that 
rogue is worth ten of me, and he does 
not even suspect hg 

His composure stung her to madness. 

“ Now by the passion of our Lord and 
Saviour!” Adelais cried, wringing her 
hands in her impotence, “I conjure you 
to hear me, Fulke! You must not do 
this thing. Oh, you are cruel, cruel! 
Listen, my lord,” she went on, with more 
restraint, when she had. reined up her 
horse by the side of his, “ yonder -in 
France the world lies at your feet. Our 
great King is dead. France rises now, 
and France needs a brave captain. You, 
you! it is you that she needs. She has 
sent for you, my lord, that mother France 
whom you love. And you will go quietly 
back to sleep in the sun at Winstead when 
France has need of you. Qh, it is foul!” 

Sut he shook his head. “ France is 
very dear to me,” he said, “but there 
are other men who can serve France. 
And there is no man save me who may 
serve you to-night, most beautiful lady.” 

“Oh, you shame me!” she cried, in a 
“ You shame my worth- 
lessness with this mad honor of yours 
that drags you jesting to your death! 
For you must die a prisoner now, without 
any hope. You and Orléans and Bourbon 
are England’s only hold on France, and 
Bedford dare not let you go. , Fetters, 
chains, dungeons, death, torture perhaps 
—that is what you must look for now.” 

“ Hélas! you speak more truly than 
an oracle,” he assented, gayly; but still 
his eyes strained after Oliver. 

Adelais laid her hand upon his arm, 
“You love me,” she breathed, quickly. 
“Ah, I am past shame now! God knows 
I am not worthy of it, but you love me. 
Ever since I was a child you have loved 
me — always, always it was you who 
humored me, shielded me, protected me 
with this great love that I have not 
merited. Very well,”—she paused for a 
single heart-beat,—‘“go! and take me 
with you.” 


gust of passion. 
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The hand he raised shook as though 
palsied. “Oh, most beautiful!” the 
Frenchman cried, in an extreme of adora- 
tion, “you would do that! You would 
do that in pity to save me—unworthy me! 
And it is I whom you call brave—me, 
who annoy you so with my little troub- 
les!” Fulke d’Arnaye slipped from his 
horse, and presently stood beside the gray 
mare, holding a long, slim hand in both 
of his. “I thank you,” he said, simply, 
“but you know that it is impossible. Yes, 
I have loved you these seven years. And 
now Ah, my heart shakes, my words 
tumble, I cannot speak! But you know 
that I may not—may not let you do this 
thing. Even if you loved me—” he gave a 
hopeless gesture. “ Why, there is always 
our brave Marquis to be considered, mad- 
emoiselle, who will so soon make you a 
powerful lady. And I1?—I have nothing.” 

But Adelais rested her hands upon his 
shoulders, bending down to him till her 
hair brushed his. “Do you not under- 
stand ?” she whispered. “ Ah, my paladin, 
do you think I speak in pity? I wished 
to be a great lady—yes. Yet always, I 
think, I loved you, Fulke, but until to- 
night I had thought that love was but a 
plaything. See, here is Falmouth’s ring.” 
She drew it from her finger and flung 
it into the night. “ Yes, I hungered for 
Falmouth’s power, but you have shown 
me that which is above any temporal 
power. Ever I must crave the highest, 
Fulke. Ah, my lord, my lord, do not 
deny me!” Adelais cried, piteously.: “ Ah, 
take me with you, Fulke! I will ride 
with you to the wars, my lord, as your 
page; I will be your wife, your slave, your 
scullion. Ah, lord, lord, it is not the 
maiden’s part to plead thus!” 

Fulke d’Arnaye drew her warm, yield- 
ing body toward him and stood in silence, 


choking. Then he raised his eyes to- 


ward heaven. “Dear Lord God,” he 
cried, in a great voice, “I entreat of 
Thee that if through my fault this wom- 
an ever know regret or sorrow I be cast 
into the nethermost pit of hell for all 
eternity!” Afterward he kissed her. 

And presently Adelais lifted her head 
from his shoulder with a mocking little 
laugh. “ Sorrow!” she echoed. “TI think 
there is no sorrow in all the world. 
Mount, my lord, mount! See where 
3rother Oliver waits for us yonder.” 













































































Employers’ Policies in the Industrial 
Strife 


BY CHARLES 


President of H 


IiE most striking fact in the de- 
velopment of the industrial combat 
the last the 
firm organization of em- 
They were compelled to form 
compact and trustworthy associations by 
their experience of the foree which could 
be exerted by the large organizations of 
They 
found that their only safety was in the 


during two years is 


extensive and 


ploy rs. 


labor against any single employer. 


organization of trustworthy associations 
of employers in each of the principal 
trades or occupations, and also of com- 
prehensive associations which represent the 
employers in a great variety of industries. 

These trade associations are, of course, 
various, because the interests and needs 


of the different trades and manufactures 


are various. A single uniform policy is 
not to be expected in all employers’ as- 
the main lines of 


The effort after a uniform policy 


sociations except on 
action. 
in regard to wages and hours, which char- 
the federated trade-unions, 
view, a dangerous whether 
for the trade-unions or for the employers’ 
associations. in the in- 
dustries and oecupations of the country 
are so great, and the conditions under 
which the same industry is prosecuted 
in different places differ so widely, that 
‘he public may reasonably distrust efforts 
at universal legislation or universal pol- 


icles 


1s, 


acterizes 


in my one, 


The diversities 


that is, legislation or policies which 
are supposed to cover a great variety of 
trades, or are intended to produce the 
same rates of wages and the same hours 
of daily labor over wide areas of our vast 
country. It is clear that an almost in- 
dispensable mode of conducting one in- 
dustry may be entirely inapplicable in 
another industry, and that such diversi- 
ties extend to rates of wages, to the num- 


ber of hours which count as a day’s work, 
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and to the distribution of the hours of 
labor through the twenty-four hours of 
the day. Some industries, like a blast: 
furnace, for instance, must be carried on 
incessantly, day and night, and month 
after month; others, like a cotton-mill, in 
ordinary times run steadily a definite 
number of hours out of each twenty-four, 
and have no difficulty in stopping over- 
night or over Sunday; others, like a 
bakery, are necessarily spasmodic in their 
operation, with hours of unseasonable ac- 
tivity, and regular daily periods of com- 
parative inaction. Some trades are ac- 
tive at certain seasons of the year and 
dull at others. In some trades the effort 
of the worker is steady and 
in others it is intermittent 
In some trades all the labor 
hard; in others it is 
I expect therefore to 
associations resisting, and resisting suc- 
cessfully, uniform legislation affecting 
either wages or hours of labor. 

The employers having organized strong 
associations, it has become highly impor- 
tant to find some tests which may be 
applied to the policies of these strong 
and numerous associations to distinguish 
the good and safe policies from the evil 
and dangerous ones. The efforts of the 
employers’ associations are becoming very 
strenuous, and are encountering equally 
strenuous efforts on the part of organ- 
izations of labor; so that it is all-impor- 
tant that the employers’ policies—and, 
indeed, the unions’ policies also—in all 
their diversity should deserve public con- 
fidence and approval. Some of the funda- 
mental policies of the labor-unions, such 
as the closed shop, the limitation of out- 
put, and the effort after a monopoly of 
the labor in each trade or occupation, cer- 
tainly do not now command public ap- 
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EMPLOYERS’ POLICIES IN 


proval. What or criteria can we 
apply to the policies of the new em- 
ployers’ associations to discriminate the 
selfish from the unselfish policies, the pol- 
icies which will prove acceptable to the 
community at large from those which will 
prove unacceptable ? 

In the first place, whenever an associa- 
tion of employers shows that its effort is, 
after all, directed to the attainment of a 
monopoly, like the habitual effort of every 
labor-union, it will certainly fail to com- 
mand public confidence. Monopolies are 
no more welcome to the free people of 
the United States to-day than they were 
to our English ancestors four hundred 
years ago. The contest against monop- 
olies granted by the sovereign for the 
profit of his government, or of his own 
purse, was one of the great steps in the 
development of public liberty. The recent 
revival of monopolies under free institu- 
tions, aided by all the new facilities for 
transportation and intercommunication 
over great distances, is one of the most 
striking social and political phenomena 
of the present generation. The world has 
never before seen such elaborate or such 
successful efforts after the acquisition of 
monopolies as the last thirty years have 
witnessed under the free governments of 
the world, first on the part of bands of 
working-people, and secondly on the part 
of bands of capitalists. In the long run 
in a free country neither sort of monopoly 
will approve itself to the public, or be 
permitted to exist without public regula- 
tion. A monopoly of all the labor in a 
given trade, sought in order that the 
trade-union may regulate wages, hours, 
and output in that trade, will never com- 
mend itself to a free people; no more 
will the effort of capitalists banded to- 
gether to prevent competition, to corner 
the market, and control prices commend 
itself to a free people. These two monop- 
olies are equally dangerous and detest- 
able. Therefore the employers’ associa- 
tions must acquit themselves, in the pub- 
lic view, of every suspicion that they are 
attempting to acquire monopolies in their 
several trades, or to restrict that free com- 
petition which is essential to the progress 
of all the industries and to the building 
up of the whole community in comfort and 
happiness. Some monopolies there must 
be; but every inevitable monopoly, like 
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a street railway or a gas company or a 
patent, should be strictly regulated and 
limited by public authority. 

This of the monopolistic 
tendency is, however, a negative quality. 
Are there any positive tests by which the 
rightful policies of employers may be 
recognized? It seems to me that there 


avoidance 


are two such tests, and these I proceed 
to describe. 

The first I should state thus: the policy 
of an employers’ association is rightful 
whenever it clearly appears that in the 
execution of that policy a single employer 
or a great association of employers is pro- 


moting the development of private and 
public liberty. If, on the contrary, a 
policy adopted by employers tends the 
other way —towards the restriction of 
either private or public liberty —the 
chances are that the policy is wrong cr 
dangerous to the public weal, not right 
or beneficial. To illustrate what I mean 
by this test I shall use the following 
list of the objects of an employers’ as- 
sociation in Boston which was formed 
within the last six months. The associa- 
tion states its objects as follows: (1) No 
closed shop; (2) No restriction as to the 
use of tools, machinery, or materials ex- 
cept such as are unsafe; (3) No limita- 
tion of output; (4) No restriction as to 
the number of apprentices and helpers 
when of proper age; (5) No boycott; (6) 
No sympathetic strike; (7) No sacrifice 
of the independent workman to the labor- 
union; (8) No compulsory use of the 
union label. Do these eight objects tend 
towards liberty or towards the restriction 
of liberty ? 

“No closed shop.” That means re- 
sistance to the most effective policy of 
the labor-unions to procure the establish- 
ment of a complete monopoly; and this 
resistance is a measure in defence of 
competition. Now, the restriction of 
competition is inimical to personal and 
public freedom, to progress, and to the 
common well-being. 

“No restriction as to the use of tools, 
machinery, or materials.” There again 
the effort clearly is to prevent bonds 
being put on the development of the 
trade or on the introduction of improve- 
ments. It tends towards freedom. 

“ No limitation of output.” That prin- 
ciple not only tends towards freedom, but 
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it tends to the development of independ- 
ent and unusual powers in the individual 
workman, which is, indeed, a most im- 
portant element in individual liberty. It 
resists, of course, the most demoralizing 
doctrine and most enfeebling practice of 
the labor-unions. 

“No restriction as to the number of 
apprentices and helpers when of proper 
Is that an employers’ policy which 
tends towards freedom or towards the 
restriction of freedom? In education we 
should not for a moment doubt but that 
this policy tended towards freedom. 
Even Napoleon stated, and stated very 
compactly, the principle this policy tends 
to promote—* Every career open to tal- 
ent.” To partition off and regulate wise- 
ly and effectively the numerous grades 
of labor which can be employed most ad- 
vantageously at the various stages, or in 
the various parts, of a series of opera- 
tions which contribute to the creation 
of a valuable product, like a building, a 
car-load of dressed beef, or a ream of note- 
paper with envelopes to match, is now- 
adays one of the most important elements 
in business success. The labor-union 


are. 


tries to limit the employers’ freedom in 
this essential part of his business by 
forcing on him a prescribed proportion 
between the skilled, the less skilled, and 
the unskilled laborers in his shop or fac- 


tory. The employers’ associations must 
resist this effort of the unions, if the 
business of the country is to be conducted 
in the most productive and profitable 
manner. To give employment to two, or 
three, or five, unskilled men in place of 
one highly skilled man may be as great 
a public service as to give employment 
to that skilled laborer. It certainly is, 
if it results in a larger valuable product 
at a lower labor cost. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that the apprentice 
system has been in past centuries, and is 
still to some extent, an unjust and un- 
profitable method. It was a slow and 
wasteful way to teach a trade, and was 
liable to great abuses through the selfish- 
ness and brutality of employers. Any 
bright and diligent youth can learn a deal 
more in three years at a good trade- 
school than in seven years of apprentice- 
ship, and at lower cost in money as well 
as time. 


“No boycott.” A boycott is a mean 


and illegal attack by a multitude of men 
on an individual trader, worker, or pro- 
ducer. It is of course a savage attack 
on the liberty of the individual. So long 
as organized and federated labor uses this 
detestable weapon in the interests of 
labor monopoly, so long must employers’ 
associations endeavor to protect their 
members against this dangerous form of 
monopolistic assault. 

“No sympathetic strike.” Here again 
the policy of the employers’ association 
looks toward liberty. It promises to pre- 
vent the use of a formidable weapon to 
cripple a single firm or factory and to 
enforce a boycott. 

“No sacrifice of the independent work- 
man to the labor-union.” Until within 
times still recent employers have neglect- 
ed to observe the principle here stated; 
yet there is no more fundamental and 
righteous principle than this, and none 
more essential to the preservation of in- 
dustrial liberty. The violations of this 
principle occur, of course, in those in- 
dustries the continuity of which is all- 
important to the owners or to the com- 
munity, like the industries concerned 
with transportation or with the supply 
of coal, water, or food. Continuity in 
these industries is so important to the 
entire community that employers in them 
are required by public sentiment to make 
every effort to prevent any interruption 
in them. Accordingly, when a strike 
occurs in such an industry, the employers 
or owners enlist non-union men who are 
willing to risk their lives and fortunes, 
and endeavor to carry on operations with 
these new recruits; but in a few weeks 
the strike may be settled, with or without 
compromise. Whereupon the owner or 
employer turns adrift all the non-union 
men who have come to his aid at their own 
proper peril, and takes back all the strikers 
in a body. They are, of course, more 
valuable to him than his new recruits, 
because they know the work better; and 
he sacrifices the strike-breakers to his 
immediate interest. A meaner or more 
short-sighted policy it would be difficult 
to imagine. Is it not clear that such a 
policy on the part of the employers must 
work against a just industrial liberty? 
Ts it not clear that it is the duty, and 
in the long run the plain interest, of 
every employer suffering from a strike 
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not only to protect every man who comes 
to his help, but to make sure that that 
man continues to be empleyed, if in any 
reasonable time he can learn the busi- 
ness? One of the main reasons for the 
frequency of strikes for trivial reasons 
is the sure belief on the part of the 
strikers that they are only to be out a 
few days or weeks or, at worst, a few 
months, and that then they will all re- 
turn to their jobs. This belief on the 
part of strikers, and of people who 
are thinking to strike, has been fully 
justified until recently by the unjust and 
dangerous policy of employers towards 
strike - breakers. A large majority of 
strike-breakers in any single case will 
probably be green hands; but it is the 
interest and duty of employers to con- 
vert them gradually into experienced 
hands. If only this principle of this 
new association of employers could be 
generally enforced—*“ No sacrifice of the 
independent workman to the _labor- 
union ”—we should see that workmen 
would strike only for serious reasons; 
for they would feel that in striking they 
were risking the permanent loss of their 
jobs, and were making themselves liable 
to a complete change of residence or of 
occupation. I know no more valuable 
principle or method for the promotion 
of general industrial liberty than this 
statement—“ No sacrifice of the inde- 
pendent workman to the labor-union.” 

Finally, “No compulsory use of the 
union label.” Is that a regulation which 
tends toward liberty? Let us observe 
that the union label is, next to the closed 
shop, the most effective weapon for se- 
curing to the labor-union in any trade 
a complete monopoly. Its direct effect 
is to secure and maintain a monop- 
oly, and to facilitate the enforcement 
of serious penalties for disobedience to 
the union. 

I find every one of these eight prin- 
ciples to be in defence of private and 
public liberty. They all bear that test. 

It is not in industrial affairs alone 
that this test may be safely and wisely 
applied. I am sure it should be applied 
to every educational policy. It is only 
when the governmental policy of school, 
college, or university tends towards lib- 
erty—that is, tends to give play to the 
free spirit of youth—that the policy will 
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have any hope of long life or large hope 
of conferring practical benefits on the 
community. So it is with wars and with 
governmental policies. Have there been 
any wars which later generations remem- 
ber with gratitude except those out of 
which came some increase, or develop- 
ment, or protecting of public liberty? 
Are there any promising or even prudent 
policies in government except those 
which do away with some restraint of 
freedom, or give freer play to the native 
human instinct for liberty ? 

I come now to the second test which 
I conceive should be applied to all em- 
ployers’ policies, namely this: do they 
tend to promote good-will between em- 
ployers and employed? After all, the 
great thing to be done to make the in- 
dustries of any people effective is to 
secure the good-will of the men and wom- 
en that labor in those industries. What 
is the reason that slavery as an indus- 
trial method is notoriously unproductive 
and costly? There is no good-will in it. 
What is the reason that any man who 
feels that he is working for the direct 
benefit of his family and himself will 
work a deal harder than a man who has 
no such belief? It is all a question of 
good-will. If all the work-people in our 
country, organized or unorganized, felt 
to-day that they were working for their 
own profit, for their own uplifting and 
their own happiness, they would work 
with such a will that the productiveness 
and general efficiency of labor would 
mount to an inconceivable height. The 
ultimate question about the industrial 
situation is, therefore, how to promote 
good-will in labor. We must all desire 
that every individual employer should 
constantly bear in mind this test of his 
own policy, and of his association’s pol- 
icy—does it tend toward good-will be- 
tween the employer and the employed? 
How can this tendency be secured? Only 
by thoughtfulness, considerateness, and 
sympathy, and by constant care for right 
relations between the employer and the 
employed. How ean such right feelings 
be expressed? Not by any form of 
benevolence or condescension, and not by 
the giving of favors, but by the recogni- 
tion of rights and the giving of earned 
privileges. Of course we all believe that 
the arrangements called “welfare” ar- 
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rangements tend in the direction I am 
now advocating; but welfare arrange- 
ments should never be presented as if 
they were a benevolence. They are real- 
ly means of promoting efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness, and of securing the natural 
good-will and the natural cooperative ef- 
fort between employer and employed. All 
health arrangements come under this 
head. The great depressing influences 
that diminish national productiveness are 
low bodily condition, sickness, and pre- 
mature death, all of which result from 
failure to take care of the bodily vigor 
and the animal spirits of the workmen. 
All contrivances which make the work- 
man feel that he has a personal share in 
the success of the shop or factory in 
which he labors tend strongly to the pro- 
motion of good-will. We need, however, 
many more inventions of this sort. We 
already have the method of piece-work, 
of contract work by groups of workmen, 
the premium method, the method of com- 
mission on sales, the rising wage with 
length of service, and the sharing of 
profits with the employees. All these 
are experimental. There is a difficulty 
with all of them,—namely, that a method 
which works well when the establishment 
is profitable may work ill, or not at all, 
when the same establishment is unprofit- 
able. New inventions and new experi- 
ments are needed in this direction, new 
means of promoting the sense of common 
interest between the employer and the 
employed. The problem of establishing 
good-will between the employer and the 
employed will, however, take us much 
farther than welfare arrangements and 
profit-sharing. The employer will have 
to interest himself not only in the ef- 
ficient productiveness of his workmen 
while they are at work, but in their social 
surroundings and their opportunities for 
rational pleasure. There is no separating 
attention to the general physical and 
mental well-being of large groups of 
working-people from the industrial prob- 
lem of establishing good-will. Municipal 
well-being must be made a part of in- 
dustrial well-being; and the thoughtful 
employer will interest himself in the con- 
dition of the town or city where his 
works are established, and in the oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment it affords, just as 
he will interest himself in the tidiness 
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and wholesomeness of his factory, and in 
the appearance of the grounds about his 
works. A dirty, squalid, ugly town, with- 
out parks, play-grounds, libraries, cheer- 
ful schools, gardens, lectures, and con- 
certs, and overhung night and day by a 
pall of smoke, can never be the permanent 
seat of a prosperous industry where reign 
health and good-will. 

Among sound employers’ policies may 
always be included their policy in regard 
to the discipline of the works or shops, 
for the reason that this policy has a 
great deal to do with the establishment 
and maintenance of good-will. It is a 
reasonable expectation on the part of 
working-men, who feel that they are in 
partnership with the owner, that they 
should have a right to confer with him 
and advise him about the rules of the 
works. It is a reasonable expectation 
that complaints should be promptly at- 
tended to and investigated by the right 
person,—not by the person who is com- 
plained of, or by any impatient and arbi- 
trary person. It is amazing how rough 


and thoughtless many employers have 
been in this respect. 


An employer of 
many thousands of men in a crude in- 
dustry which demands vigor and a cer- 
tain daring in the individual workman 
once told me that he attributed his 
exemption for thirty years from serious 
labor difficulties to a careful method of 
dealing justly with complaints. The 
employer’s ignorance about just sources 
of complaint, or his failure to provide 
a just method of dealing with complaints, 
is the commonest source of ill will be- 
tween an employer and his workmen. 
Since the establishment of good-will in 
the workmen will inevitably be highly 
profitable in any commercial or indus- 
trial undertaking, the things which pro- 
mote good-will should engage the constant 
attention of all employers, and the promo- 
tion of good-will should be the best test of 
the policies of employers’ associations. 

I discern, then, three tests which the 
public may well apply to the policies of 
employers, and indeed to the policies of 
trade-unions as well: first, do they take 
sufficient account of the immense variety 
of industries, shops, stores, employments, 
and occupations? Uniform regulations 
er policies, except in regard to funda- 
mental matters, are not to be expected. 





















Secondly, do they promote personal and 
public liberty? Thirdly, do they promote 
good-will ? 

It is obvious that many of the policies 
which employers have pursued in the past 
will not stand these tests. There is great 
room for improvement, and for the mani- 
festation of a wiser and kindlier spirit 
than the past has brought down to us. 

Unions or associations among men or 
women who follow the same business or 
calling, whether employers or employed, 
are perfectly natural and inevitable under 
free institutions, where the right of as- 
sociation is universally conceded and, 
indeed, protected by law. The labor- 
union and the employers’ association are 
both going to last; but both need to con- 
sider and reconsider their policies, and 
to make them conform better than they 
have ever done to the elementary prin- 
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ciples of public justice and public lib- 
erty; so that together they may promote 
peace and good-will among men. The 
trade-union is indeed indispensable in the 
great industries which employ thousands 
of work-people—men and women. It 
provides a desirable facility for the single 
employer and for the associations of em- 
ployers; for it permits them to confer 
with, or consult, great bodies of em- 
ployees through elected representatives. 
What we must regret is, not the existence 
of the unions, but that their policies 
have in several important respects been 
misdirected. What we have to hope is 
that out of this conflict between trade- 
unions on the one hand and employers’ 
associations on the other there will arise 
two safe, just, and wise lines of co- 
operative policy—one in the unions, the 
other in the associations of employers. 


HILDY, childy, childikin, 
I’ll make you a wreath o’ flower o’ the whin— 


Childy, childy, Love o’ the May, 


“Oh, but the prickles will tear my skin.” 


T’ll pull the prickles all away— 


“Oh, but a wee one’s sure to stay.” 


Childy, childy, Love o’ the year, 


Crowned or not, you are queen, my dear,— 


“ Give me my crown, I have no fear.” 





Love o’ the year and Love o’ the May, 


Love of a life and Love of a day— 


Love is life and to-day is May. 
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with the world of outside things, 

that the place of one’s early belong- 
ing is unchanged —unflexed from its 
abiding characteristics, and remote to 
one’s advance—affects different people in 
the measure of their temperament. To 
Angela Westray it was less a revelation 
than a disappointment, as, pathetically 
alone, she struggled with a March wind in 
her walk from the station to her old home. 
Her life there, before her seven years 
of absence, had lacked intimacy with her 
surroundings, and, indeed, had been de- 
tached from many of the personal sym- 
pathies that belong naturally to youth. 
People in Madderley had spoken of the 
Westrays as eccentric, and the chance 
word clung descriptively even when the 


°O find, after a period of mixture 


family had narrowed suddenly to Angela 


and her older sister, Margaret. When 
their father and mother died, Margaret 
left Madderley to go on the stage, and 
took Angela with her. 

Her brilliant her wonderful 
charm, and her beauty came back in 
paragraphed echoes to Madderley, but she 
herself never returned. Her death in 
London less than a year before, at the 
close of a gratifying season in a success- 
ful play written especially for her, gave 
the younger sister the option of decision, 
and tentatively she came back. It as 
almost the first effort she had ever indi- 
vidually made, and it was a wrench to 
disassociate herself from the life she had 
shared with her sister. And yet, while 
she had been so closely related to it, she 
had nevertheless been so far outside as 
to be a little lonely. All her personality 
had been dormant for so long that she 
had no clear impression of herself apart 
from her sister, who had directed and 
carried forward not only her own life, 
but Angela’s as well. 

That all this past, with its triumphs 
and its glamour, had belonged to her 
sister, and with her death had come to a 


success, 
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close, Angela, out of step with its brilliant 
fellowship, completely recognized. 

Notwithstanding her attitude of with- 
drawal, her reserve, she had been acutely 
dependent upon it. Even Margaret’s 
friends, whom she had not perfectly ap- 
proved, she wistfully remembered, and 
wished she could have numbered one as 
hers. She had been definitely outside. 

“She’s my other self—my puritan 
self,” Margaret had gayly declared once. 
“Tm relatively pagan.” 

The jesting words came back in the 
train of Angela’s thought as she unlatch- 
ed the gate and went up the straight path 
to the door of her old home. She felt a 
surge of refutation as she faced the bare 
realism of positive puritanism in the 
house—grim, bleak of outline, like the 
impersonal stare of a stranger where one 
had hoped to meet a friendly face. 

Angela had written to the woman who, 
since her absence, had lived there as 
caretaker, and who answered the hesita- 
ting knock on the door. 

“T’m Angela Westray, Miss Nancy.” 
Angela met her dubious gaze. 

Miss Nancy Pemberton, of a rigid New 
England type—unsubdued after thirty 
years in Madderley,—made a movement 
of her head too stiff to be described as 
a bow. 

“Be you?” she said. 

Angela put out her hand. “ Surely 
you remember me, Miss Nancy!” Her 
fresh voice echoed in the cavernous hall. 
“Tt has only been seven years!” 

“ No, you ben’t changed.” Miss Nancy 
trusted her passive fingers a second to 
Angela’s clasp. “Older,” she added, as 
she drew them away. 

The chill of that first evening, when 
Angela watched the fire kindled on the 
so long deserted hearth of the sitting- 
room, was of a desolation the succeeding 
days repeated. The unlovely stiffness of 
the furniture, the cold silence of the 
rooms, numbed her. 
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The people of Madderley called. After 
the manner of their different kinds they 
hastened to welcome her, and Angela had 
her vision enlarged to appreciations of 
the conscious elegance, the warm-hearted 
kindness, and the casual provincial curi- 
osity so fully to be met in village life. 
She recognized that she was just a little 
alien to them all. 

With the utmost kindness of intention, 
they had their critical attitude, and Mrs. 
Probyn suggested the composite feeling, 
perhaps, when she told her daughter she 
was disappointed. 

“Tt is not that we expected so much of 
Angela Westray,” Mrs. Probyn added, as 
she pulled her chiffon neck-gear more 
closely about her throat and turned the 
pony’s head down the street, “as it is 
that she simply doesn’t impress one in 
the least! She was a quiet, stupid sort 


of girl, I remember, when she went away. 
She’s come back just the same.” 
“She hasn’t any style,” 
said, in her negative voice. 
The Offinghams called early, and were 
very kind, but not penetrative to any 


Flo Probyn 


need on Angela’s part. They were rela- 
tively newcomers themselves, Mr. Offing- 
ham having become rector of the Episco- 
pal church on the death of Dr. Grange 
a year or two before. 

“Tt must be very pleasant for you— 
this return to your old home.” Mrs. 
Offingham had filled a pause. 

“T haven’t been able to feel that it is 
‘home’ yet,” she confessed, and she could 
feel Mrs. Offingham’s interest a little less 
in sympathy, as a qualifying touch to her 
polite acquiescence. 

“Tt takes some time to adjust one’s 
self.” 

It continued to take time. As the 
spring progressed, the gradual unfolding 
of the leaves changed the bare trees to 
things of beauty, and the unfriendly out- 
lines of the Westray house became mask- 
ed by the revivified foliage of the Vir- 
ginia creeper. The front had only grass 
and trees, but in the back yard Miss 
Nancy had planted sweet peas, and the 
lilacs that every place in Madderley pos- 
sessed were purple and white with plenti- 
ful blooms. Miss Nancy Pemberton was 
never idle, but she was never sociable. 
She raised chickens, weeded her flowers, 
sewed, and ruled the servant Angela in- 
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sisted on having, with the vigor of her 
native New England. She was sixty- 
three, but she seemed made of steel, and 
her duties were accomplished with pre- 
cision. As might be imagined, her 
speech was always to the point, and its 
cold directness was an arrow on the string 
for the gentle and perhaps aimless multi- 
tude of words indulged in by her more 
relaxed neighbors. Mrs. Probyn, also 
a Northern woman, was, at least sur- 
facely, an apostate to the manner of the 
people; but Miss Nancy had suffered no 
abridgment to her native prejudices 
from softening climatic influences. 

Miss Nancy showed no interest in the 
changes Angela made in the house and 
its furniture. The grand piano was one 
of them, and Angela’s music became a 
dominant presence. Miss Nancy’s duties 
were carried on to the sound of fugitively 
caressing airs and echoes, of tonal har- 
monies exquisitely rendered; but appar- 
ently they passed her by without arousing 
interest or sweetening her literal accept- 
ance of life. 

Angela was the reverse of literal. One 
of her sister’s friends had told her once 
that she pursued shadowy suggestions 
rather than definite possibilities. 

His words came back to her, with his 
mocking smile that had seemed to pro- 
vocatively discount so many of her con- 
clusions, one day when she saw his name 
in a New York paper in the list of the 
passengers of an incoming steamer. 
There was a brief paragraph she found in 
the same paper and read eagerly: 

“ Anthony Guest and his mother, who 
arrived on the Cedric, leave in a few 
days for a visit to their old home in the 
South. Mr. Guest has completed his new 
play, which, it is understood, will be 
produced simultaneously in London and 
New York.” 

A touch of color came into Angela’s 
face, and she sat holding the paper a long 
time with absent eyes. 

At dinner she asked Miss Nancy a 
question: “Do you remember the Guests 
—Mrs. Guest and her son?” 

“Yes. They come every five or six 
years and stay a spell. Their house is 
on the corner.” 

Angela perfectly remembered the 
house—square, and of red brick with 
white facings at doors and windows, and 
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an air of gloom lent definitely by the 
cedar-trees about it. She had never 
known it more than exteviorly in her 
previous life there. The intimacy—in- 
deed the acquaintance—with the Guests 
had been formed abroad, and in connec- 
tion with her sister’s professional life. 
The Guests had not, however, entered the 
professional phase, except through artis- 
tie appreciation and Anthony Guest’s 
achievement as a playwright. 

Mrs. Guest was a woman of cyclo- 
pedie inclinations, and she touched ten- 
tatively many hobbies that always just 
failed of being permanent. The one 
thing she permanently kept was youth, 
which she did not pursue. She was, as 
Angela recalled her, the ideal woman of 
fifty—translucent to the emotions that 
would have been with most women nerv- 
ously absorbed. The afternoon of the 
day Angela read of their arrival she un- 
packed for the first time a large portrait 
of her sister. It had been painted by 
Boldoni, and it presented, when the light 
struck the features, the transitional grace 
of a subtle moment fixed superbly as a 
translated phase. 

The old negro man who did the un- 
packing stepped back, when he had hung 
it under her direction, with rolled eyes. 

“Tt sholy am fine, Miss Angy! Yes, 
m’am, it sholy am!” 

When Miss Nancy was called to see it, 
she stood a moment with the impartial 
detachment of her gaze on the vivid, 
strongly sensitized beauty that insist- 
ently held the eyes. 

“You don’t favor her,” she said, in 
impassive comment. 

To Angela’s mind, the room in the fol- 
lowing days came to be dominated by the 
almost veritable presence of the dead 
woman, and the domination compellingly 
allured. The influence made itself felt 
in her music—she played the things her 
sister had cared for—gay dance music, 
musie with laughter, with the vivid 
human note that rang its refutation 
to gloom and unexplored things—bril- 
liant, mocking, and fascinating in ev- 
ery rhythm. 

She began to do her hair like the 
portrait, and singularly a likeness seemed 
established that had never been notice- 
able before. The beauty of the portrait 
was pervasive, infectious; and in the al- 
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most tangible efflorescence of a posthu- 
mous personality Angela’s own seemed 
definitely closing, like a night-blooming 
flower at the approach of day. Her fra- 
grances, so to say, were supremely of the 
twilight, and they began slowly to be in- 
tangible in the splendid glamour of the 
stronger radiance. She found herself 
searching in her memory for little hints 
of the past—bits that would help in the 
effect she wished—the stage-setting. 

The resolute restriction of herself that 
had always been a characteristic trait 
was of a value—if differently—in the 
transformation. But something more 
magical seemed directly responsible—the 
strong impetus that could sway a woman 
out of the old channels, and could be the 
guide and goal and ultimate reward, was 
the hand on the strings that caught the 
alien note and compelled its response. 

She put out of sight the old convic- 
tions, and shut her ears to their haunting 
echo as she tried to recast her image in 
the mirror. “If I can make myself like 
Margaret—!” she met her abasement of 
recognition. “If he will think me like!” 


b 


Anthony Guest went to call on Angela 
the day after he and his mother arrived 
in Madderley. 

Madderley had a heritage of returns. 
Those who had once belonged invariably 
came back, and the Guests were merely 
tardy claimants of the privileges and 
criticisms that were holdings of their 
citizenship. Mrs. Guest had never cared 
greatly for Madderley. ; She had come 
there to live, on her marriage, fresh from 
a larger environment and different tradi- 
tions. While her husband lived she had 
managed to affiliate without the complete 
response a provincial neighborhood de- 
mands. She had a large fortune in her 
own right, and on her husband’s death 
had left Madderley, only occasionally re- 
visiting it. 

She had met Anthony’s proposal that 
they return to Madderley for the summer, 
with the amused tolerance she kept in re- 
serve for her son’s vagaries and which 
had proved an effective method of pre- 
serving unstrained the sympathy of their 
bond of relationship. He was restless, 
and his choice of a place for a holiday 
was merely consequent, she considered, 
to the fact that he had exhausted so many 
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places of the interest of first impressions, 
that the definite drop to commonplace 
limitations would be in the nature of a 
relief. She was capable of the allowance 
that her own freedom from such a desire 
was because she so little exhausted her re- 
sources and so perfectly conserved her 
interests that her banked fires always per- 
mitted her to draw a chair to their com- 
fortable warmth. 
of the agreeable kind that did not inter- 


Her convictions were 


enthusiasms 
thusiasms developed so frequently by 
that intellectual bohemian- 
acquired varied flavors. She was 
very direct in her material divagations, 


fere with her many en- 


hazard her 


ism 


and her son had always been conscious 
of the strength of her vivid personality, 
which had made an atmosphere provoca- 
tive of genius, or at least of the talent 
This talent 
made his name conspicuous as a 


he had suceessfully shown. 
had 
writer of problem plays, and his tempera- 
ment and her own were so similar as to 
permit the complete fellowship on her 
part with his interests that maternal pos- 
sessiveness so frequently destroys. 

Mrs. Guest, in effect, always compre- 
hended parenthetically, and her paren- 
theses were in a cipher she did not think 
necessary to translate to others. 

One of her parenthetical ideas had been 
that if Margaret Westray had lived, her 
son would have eventually married her. 
It would not have disturbed her, for she 
was not, as has been explained, of the 
maternal that exacts, and 
inclination never 
dragged at an anchor of intolerance on 
her part. She had, in fact, admired Mar- 
garet Westray exceedingly, and had 
offered by this admiration a tacit en- 
couragement of her son’s taste. 

But his attitude had never progressed 
in Miss Westray’s direction to the defini- 
tive point his mother had premised. In- 
deed, it had been difficult now and then 
for her to decide whether he had ever in- 
tended it should; but she had the feeling 
that it would have come about. Mar- 
garet Westray’s brilliance and daring 
had exactly met the need of her son’s 
brilliant and daring work for an inter- 
preter; she had seemed so perfectly in 
sympathy with the réles he created as to 
suggest their having been written for her. 
It was not difficult for Mrs. Guest to re- 


temperament 
freedom of 


her son’s 
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call that Angela was in every way differ- 
ent from her sister, and in the same meas- 
ure from herself. She had met Margaret 
on equal ground; but Angela, never. She 
had seemed to Mrs. Guest not so much 
shy as grave, and of a baffling reserve she 
never broke—at least for Mrs. Guest. 

Mrs. Guest recalled her son’s jesting talk 
of the “little sphinx,” as he had called 
her, with a smile—that ended in a sigh. 

“She’s just the same, I suppose,” she 
said, on Anthony’s return. 

He looked up quickly. “Should you 
have thought she wouldn’t be? That’s 
just it,—she’s changed—utterly !” 

“ Changed ?” 

“ Like Margaret.” 

“ But how?” Mrs. Guest appealed. 

“Just that—like Margaret.” And as 
his mother continued to be expectant: 
“You remember they were different 
types—in way. Well, she’s as 
much her sister as if her personality had 
shifted. There was a portrait of Mar- 
garet in the room—she might have been 
the prototype.” 

“ But she—herself—’ 
fidently advanced. 


every 


Mrs. Guest con- 


a 
was when she began to talk that I 
felt it most. It wasn’t that she talked 
of Margaret, you understand; she was 
Margaret herself!” 

Mrs. Guest gave it 
curious—!” 

“Well—I suppose it is. You’d think 
Angela Westray was gone, and Margaret’s 
ghost in possession.” 

“Ter ‘ ghost ’?”’ 

“Well, naturally, she isn’t Margaret!” 

“Oh, I see! It’s superficial!” 

“ Superficial—?” he penetrated slowly. 
“Tlow do you know it isn’t a release? 
That the other wasn’t the superficial 
thing ?” 

“ Why—she’d been the other so much 
longer!’ A personality is a life! You 
can’t shuffle.” 

“Tt’s a difficulty she’s surmounted.” 

“ Well—it must be much more inter- 
esting.” 

“To other people, you mean? I think 
not—it’s like a pose.” 

“ Oh!”—Mrs. Guest was impatient with 
his dulness,—* IT mean to herself!” 

“But she was more satisfactory to 
herself when she was herself.” 


Ile shook his head impatiently. 


up. “It’s too 
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“ Tlow do you know?” 
“ | divined it,” he asserted. 
“Dear boy!”—Mrs. Guest put this 
aside,—*“ don’t bother with problems off 
paper. And of all people, Angela Wes- 
tray—!” 
“ Yes 


she 


she didn’t use to be a problem; 
was as simple to the eye as a bit 
of erystal.” 

“ As a erystal beside a diamond—yes,” 
his mother agreed. 

“Would you put it that way?’ he re- 

flected. “ Perhaps you’re right, mother. 
Crystal is a native state and a diamond’s 
a product—pure carbon!” 
“Well, the product’s the jewel. It’s 
all look for! Look at Angela! 
As long as she was a negative crystal 
you didn’t notice.” 


what we 


“Didn’t 1?” he put forward an uncer- 
tainty. 
“Ot 
tables 


by!” 


course not! She 


like 
Margaret 


the 
was 


was 
and chairs, when 

“Did you think of her that way?” 

“T can’t recall,” Mrs. Guest puzzled, 
“that I ever thought of her at all! She 
wasn’t in the least degree obvious.” 

“No,” he 


wasn t. 


agreed, promptly, “she 

That Angela was now perfectly obvi- 
ous Mrs. Guest gathered more obliquely 
from her son than she did from Angela 
herself. There were suggestions of Mar- 
garet apparent, but, to her idea, of a sort 


that belonged merely to surface things— 


her dress, the arrangement of her hair— 
perhaps a word or a phrase that her sis- 
ter had frequently used. Beyond this, 
Mrs. Guest’s scrutiny, keen as it was, 
could detect no explicit obligation to an- 
other and so different personality. She 
decided that was 
the reflex of a sentiment of memory. 

“ Anthony thinks you have grown so 
like Margaret,” commented to An- 
gela, with a discretionary frankness. 

To her surprise, Angela’s face grew 
suddenly white. 


her son’s impression 


she 


“There’s a likeness, perhaps—always.” 

“ But we didn’t notice it when— I re- 
member Margaret used to say you were 
her opposite.” 

Angela did not ask if Mrs. Guest had 
agreed to this. Her old reserve was in 
evidence sufficiently to Mrs. Guest to 
that her son’s view was a mere 


suggest 
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theory—built, perhaps, on the attraction 
of the old sentiment. She had the de 
tached reflection that with him, as with 
all men, such things were a palimpsest 
of record and of a more facile appeal 
when it was possible for the type to be 
the Anthony Anthony, of 
course, but, more than that, he was of the 
race of man. 


same. was 


He continued, to his mother’s amuse- 
ment, to comment on Angela and to find 
in this possible change a positive prob- 
lem. The note of disappointment she 
perceived in his analysis was simply the 
inevitable contrast which she considered 
Margaret’s splendid dominance would al- 
ways discount. She had the thought that 
he was troubled because she was not so 
completely a revival of Margaret as the 
likeness suggested. 

It certainly, as their stay in Madderley 
progressed into the summer, assumed 
very little proportion as an affair of the 
heart. Mrs. annotations at 
second hand were scarcely of a greater 
vagueness, apparently, than Anthony’s. 
She could even indulge in marginal 
decorations of a delicate irony, to the 
slow development of the situation, and 
they, though so completely for herself 
alone, gave an aceés to the interest of 
her very leisurely days, and, in her own 
phrase, secured her mental 
from rust. 

The cousin who was visiting England 
and who had very gladly taken their Lon- 
don apartment during their absence, 
wrote to ask if Anthony were writing 
another play, and Mrs. Guest had a 
euphemistic pleasure in answering, 
“ He’s analyzing a subject and planning 
a dénouement, but the development is, so 
far, more suggestive than intentional.” 


Guest’s 


machinery 


“You don’t knew how exceedingly you 
recall your sister,” Anthony Guest said. 
He was sitting near the piano, and An- 
gela was playing Brahms. The brilliant, 
rippling notes showered their accent, but 
she said nothing. In the next rodm Miss 
Nancy was taking accurate stitches in 
the hem of a table-cloth. Her acute 
sharpness of feature, seen through the 
open door, offered in its firm definite- 
ness a resolute negation to the irrespon- 
sible lightness of the music. 

“T wonder if you do know,” Guest 
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suddenly persisted. Her hands wavered 
and a strong color swept into her face 
under his steady gaze. She looked up at 
the portrait—instinct almost to inso- 
lence with vivid life—and her fleeting 
glance returned to him. 

“Not like,” she amended; “an imita- 
tion!” Her tone puzzled him. 

Some one rang the door-bell. It was 
the Presbyterian minister come to call 
on Miss Nancy. She closed the door 
between the two rooms, and Angela 
stopped playing. 

“Perhaps it would disturb them,” she 
explained, as she left the piano and 
sat down opposite, almost under the 
picture of her sister. Instantly to his 
thought recurred—in the grace of her 
attitude, her pose the consciousness 
that she might at that moment have 
been, to his alert and, in a way, repulsed 
sense, the interpreter, as her sister had 
been, of his heroines. And in all the 
years he had known her it had seemed 
that what had been so natural to Mar- 
garet was alien to Angela. 

Every detail of the room, he discovered, 
recalled Margaret’s tastes; the music 
scattered on the piano was the sort she 
had liked; the Shelley, Maeterlinck, 
Heine; the red roses! Margaret’s red 
roses—her coffin had been covered with 
them, her favorite flowers. 

He had a half-frown for his puzzled 
thoughts, and it was rather as if he took 
her into his confidence than as an invita- 
tion of hers that he spoke, intentionally 
perhaps, at random: 

“ There’s that play of Maeterlinck’s we 
were discussing. Do you know you’ve 
defined your impressions exactly as Mar- 
garet would have done?” 

With a gesture that was again a 
souvenir of Margaret, she opened her big 
black fan, and, with her eves on his, was 
merely expectant. 

“T couldn’t,” he followed, at some 
pains in his choice of words, “ have ex- 
pected you—a year ago—to have been 
interested, to have discussed it. You 
seemed apart Ile paused, and it was 
in a certain hush that his next words 
seemed to vibrate with an unaided 
crudeness. 

“We used to take things to pieces—to 
tinker at our trades. I used to have the 
feeling—and it made me wince—-that you 
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were in judgment on the trespass we 
committed — your sister and I were 
much of the same temperament—on the 
ideality of life. Well, this aloofness was 
a quality of yours He paused again, 
and taking up the volume of Heine on 
the table beside him, turned the leaves 
in a moment’s embarrassment. “ You 
and I,” he continued, “have become so 
completely in touch—have entered into 
so much the same spirit of comrade- 
ship that Margaret and I used to share 

that I know you'll appreciate the feel- 
ing I had.” 

He smiled with a recovery of ease. 

“It’s like a dream! It was beautiful 
to me—though you'll laugh at me—now!” 

Her acquiescence lacked brightness, 
but he did not notice. “ Would I have 
laughed then ?” 

“That’s just it. I didn’t think that 
you would have laughed then! You 
seemed too distant. As distant as the 
ideal itself! A sort of vestal lighting the 
lamps in the temple.” 

He frankly exhibited to her silence his 
reminiscent complexities. 

“ You see, I was in love with you.” His 
voice as he touched this phase was dis- 
passionate, and he looked consideringly 
at a cast of the Winged Victory across 
the room. “I know it will amuse you, 
for now I know you so much better! I 
never felt in those days that we could be 
the friends we are now—as Margaret and 
I were. It’s just as if Margaret were 
! I even have the feeling 
that you could personate her réles—if 
xou would ?” 

His tone questioned with a leap of 
eagerness, but she visibly shrank, al- 
most shivered, with a head-shake. 

“Well—if you won’t—! But you 
could! Your acting seemed the real 


back again 


thing. Even your sister was deceived by 
it; it seemed to her, I dare say, as to 
me, that it was your real self. But really 
you simply made it your vantage-ground, 
and gathered microscopic impressions of 
us, just as we did of imagined problems! 
You tricked us as perfectly in your day- 
by-day rendition of yourself. If Mar- 
garet were living, she would agree with 
me that you surpass anything she could 
do—or, if she didn’t agree, she would 
admire it immensely! It was superb!” 

His tone rang sincere admiration, and 
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the girl, leaning forward a little, had an 


appearance of almost breathless recep- 


tivity to what he said. 
“It took me a long time—I’ve just dis- 


covered,” he continued to confess, “ that 
we could meet on the same plane. Do 
you remember, I used to jest with you 
on the difference in our point of view 
and pretend to deplore it?” 

She bent her head. “ 1 remember.” 

“And you never gave me a sign! 
the 
and 


We 
same fraternity—you and 
I—but wouldn’t let 


were of 
Margaret 
us know!” 


you 


Her face had a strained intentness as 
if she followed with a hand on the guide- 
rope across a difficult plank. 

“I tell you this quite as if it were a 
dream the unreal 
you—just a shadow I was pursuing. I 
had stored | tell 


idealistic emotions to offer you when we 
pe 


for, you see, it was 


can't you how many 
came home this spring 
his shoulders with an 
“You, could understand as 
pletely as Margaret did!” 

“ But you 


He shrugged 
amused laugh. 
who com- 
She arranged her words 
“You ad- 
mired Margaret—you—cared for her?” 

He shook his head. “ Admired her 
yes. But I didn’t love her! 
I loved !” 


His emphasis gave convincement, and 


like figures on a chess-board. 


It was you 


also lightened the phrase of meaning— 
relegated it with remoteness to a limbo. 
She was a 
priestess of platonic sympathy! A man 
doesn’t often have such a friendship— 
and to have it twice!” 

He got up and took her hand warmly, 
firmly, in both his. 

“T’ve been impelled to tell you—I felt 
it would interest you! You can’t under- 
stand how I felt when I found my idea 
wrong about that my under- 
standing had been so completely at fault. 
I felt T had lest what I wanted most; it 
was—a tragedy, to me.” His face was 
“T had expected to find you the 
same person—but you were another! I 
couldn’t at first be glad that you could 
give me the replica of the friendship 
Margaret gave. I couldn’t thank you for 
it—I was too sore over the loss of what 
I’d been in love with. But I do appre- 
ciate it now—most fully! That is why 


“ Margaret was wonderful. 


was you 


grave. 
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I’ve told you this 
your amusement.” 

His smile encouraged a humorous view 
on her part, and then faded into seri- 
ousness, 

“T want you to thoroughly know how | 
value your friendship. Before, there 
seemed no way to approach you—I was 
struggling always for trying to 
grope toward your solitude—your alti- 
tude. And all the time—! But 
didn’t understand !” 

“No,” she 
understand.” 

Ile pressed her hand in his determined 
tribute to what he had lately acquired, 
and went back to his seat. 

“ It’s been hard,” he added, “ for me to 
tell you this. It’s a curious bit of psy- 
chology. I worshipped the shadow, but 
the substance is, after all, the best thing 
in the world—friendship.” 

She did not speak, but her face was 
uninterpretative to his comprehension. 


little story—risked 


one, 
you 


said, dully, “J didn’t 


“Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain— 


you remember? I never thought I should 
ever define it that way. I’m very fortu- 
nate. I wish you could tell me that my 
visits haven’t bored you utterly—but they 
must! My dulness—!” 

She roused herself. 
been bored ?” 


“Then you haven’t 
Her voice just failed of 
a quiver. 

“Bored! If you knew how I shall 
them! Mother has decided 
ought to go back and her cousin 
at liberty. So we’ve very nearly arranged 
to leave. I go to New York to-morrow, 
and mother will follow in a few days. 
She told me to tell you she was coming 
to say good-by.” 

He rose for his own leave-taking. 

“You will let me write to you? And 
you'll answer? Please!—I mustn’t lose 
you—as I did the old Angela! You don’t 
know how grateful I am for the privilege 
of your friendship!” 

He stooped and kissed the hand he had 
onee more taken in his, as an earnest of 
his protestation, or, perhaps, in the spirit 
of an affectionate farewell. 

Angela shivered imperceptibly as his 
lips touched her fingers. “Good - by!” 
she said. 


miss we 


set 





The Hudson River 


BY MARIE 
T is natural that the first inhabitants 
of a country should understand the 
nature of their environment—that the 

elements and physical characteristics of 

their surroundings should speak intelli- 
gently to the indigenes and be by them 
in turn sympathetically interpreted. In 
the souvenir he has left us “ Hendrik ” 

Ifudson is more Dutch than Anglo-Saxon, 

and we are likely to think of the river 

whose waters wash the northwest shores 
of Manhattan as a Dutch river, forget- 

ting that it has received the name of a 

discoverer whose own appellation has been 

denationalized. But 
than the records of the Kast- 

Indian of an adventurous Eng- 

lishman the river belonged to the child 

of the Europe 
christened it with insignificance as to its 
natural 

the explorer 


centuries earlier 
famous 
voyage 
American soil, before 
characteristics—and 
place tribute to who in 
general idea is supposed to have “ found 
it.” For the red man had already known 
it, lived by it, He 
had stared at its merging into ocean ex- 
panse at the Greater Bay, had crouched 
by its almost imperceptible crystal source, 
and had poetically called it—knowing 
it, comprehending it, feeling it and 
speaking for it—Ca-ho-ta-te-da,—River 
from Beyond the Peaks. 

Essentially different in its course cer- 
tainly from hundreds of the great rivers 
of the world whose geography is valleyed 
and whose streams are over many miles 


common- 


on it, and from it. 


of plains, the Mountain Born never loses 
its characteristic environment. From 
the stupendous peaks of the Adirondack 
wilderness where its first drops spring, to 
its mouth between the high Palisades and 
the city of New York, the child of the 
heights never leaves the hills. Properly 
speaking, a calm level Hudson River val- 
ley does not exist. The river’s entire 
rugged—rushed out through 
scenery often approaching the awful, and 


course is 


VAN VORST 


always grandiose. And the later majesty 
and dignity of the Hudson as we more 
familiarly see it at our harbor is sug- 
its victories when we recall 
the difficulties of its 300-mile journey, 
especially the triumphant rush where it 
breaks through the Luzerne and Palmer- 
ston chains, whose barricades melt as at 
a wand, 


gestiv e of 


The exact spot on the earth from which 
the Hudson’s first drops spring is a 
matter of divers opinions. In one be- 
lief the wild and rugged steeps of Mount 
Marey—one of the highest mountains in 
Essex County, in the North Adirondack 
wilderness the first filet of the 
To create this flow, which might 
birth, the 
sought almost at 
the monarch mountain’s crest. 


conceal 
stream. 
almost 
parent 


suggest spontaneous 


source must be 

Unusual, eerie beauty surrounds the re- 
mote, untravelled 
cloud-created 


where lie 
From 


region 
lakes. their 
and penetrating the 
myriad water-veins drain down to feed the 
first visible spring source of the Hudson 
River. This first lake is known in the 
picturesque colloquial of the moun- 
taineers as Summit Water—and in old 
Indian, as “Tear of the Clouds.” Its 
height is 5000 feet sea- 
level believed by many to be 
the the Hudson. Not many 
feet below lies an expanse of meadow- 
marsh ; pool, still 
by the name of lake. Here 
it is translucent, here and there lost 
in its reedy weed-high bed. Its edge 
is softened with luxuriant moss of un- 
common kind; its farther margin is white 
with bivalve shells of arctic species. In 


two 
sister 


infilterings 00zes 


nearly above 
and is 
source ot 
searcely a dignified 
and there 


unusual contrast to these sea specimens 


the goldenrod grows in profusion: It is 
as if ocean’s distant hand reached up to 
lay its treasures here with the wilderness 
flowers at the birthplace of the mountain- 
born river, later to find the sea its home. 
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Almost at once attaining the width of 
several inches, vital and unerring in di- 
rection, a little brooklet found just below 
these marshy lakelike meadows winds 
downward, parting from a sister stream 
later to be known as the St. Lawrence. 
Noiselessly, delicately, it filters toward 
the Indian Pass. 

Nature could not have chosen more 
characteristic surroundings for the youth 
of the River from Beyond the Peaks than 
this mountain pass through which for 
some eighteen miles its way lies. Here 
is the very matrix of the mountains, the 
actual heart of the wilderness, and along 
the bottom of a rocky ravine, sheer and 
clear-cut through the centre of a range 
between MeIntyre on the east and Wall 
Face on the west, the Hudson begins its 
existence, growing inch by inch as it 
flows forever onward, fighting and ma- 
king its bed and its course. Along the 
mountain - side, sometimes close to the 
stream, sometimes miles above its bank, 
winds the famous Indian Trail—tiny, 
tortuous foot-path of the ancient Adiron- 
dack tribes, much travelled in the past, 
now well-nigh impossible of following 
and nearly obliterated. For miles the 
darkness above the river is dense as night. 
The mountains with green and _ velvet 
forest shadows come close to it, wall it 
in heavily, oppressively. Below, in its 
profound well—hundreds of feet below 
the Big Brook flows in black obscurity, 
and so narrow is the vista here between 
Wall Face and MelIntyre that the dis- 
tance, as looked into, seems an apex, a 
cojoining point, and the excited vision 
imagines that the mountains will sud- 
denly close together here and refuse out- 
let, jealously keeping forever within 
their heart the River within the Peaks. 

On either side the chasm great forests 
conceal minor forests, and here and there 
stretches of burnt land sear the emerald 
luzuriance, where tree after tree, gray 
and naked as swords, lie piled, obliter- 
ating the pass, which has become savage 
in impenetrability. In the ravine the 
stream, as yet nothing more than a tem- 
pestuous brook, rushes over a bed brown 
as saffron, with golden shallows. At the 
chasm’s centre the walls lift themselves 
a thousand feet. The eastern bank is 
strewn with boulders, fallen and falling 
rocks, and hare patches like snow, where 
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again here and there the ghosts of the 
searring trees shine white against the 
green. The surroundings- desolation, 
mystery, and silence—are all that mid- 
wildernéss can inspire and epitomize of 
remoteness and solitude. And the one 
voice breaking the overwhelming stillness 
of the chasm is the song of the young 
river as it rushes on—and on. 

Suddenly there is an opening in the 
density, and the light comes trium- 
phantly down the pass. The trail again 
tinds the water’s edge, and, lo! the stream 
has begun to grow. It is a yard wide! 
It leaps from stone to stone over ob- 
structing rocks and crystalline shallows. 
It throws into the air millions of lighted 
globules, and the sun colors them. The 
Indian Pass cannot keep the young, vigor- 
ous current. Some forest or mountain 
voice has told it sea tales—it is mad for 
the sea. 

Toward the end of the gorge the stream 
is found to be too wide to easily ford 
from stone to stone. Remnants of old 
tree-trunk bridges pile across it from 
shore to shore. Its eighteen-mile journey 
from the tiny spring has exhausted the 
daylight. There is a new moon to find 
the few openings in the Indian Trail, and 
the moonrise holds the wilderness in its 
spell. Just above the massing hetero- 
geneous logs of the broken bridge the 
river—it is a river now—widens into a 
great pool, a perfect circle, its bottom 
umber, its water of a purity that tempts. 
It is ice cold and sweet to taste. So de- 
licious it is, it seems a virgin draught, 
the first ever created, a draught of 
flowers. Along the bank’s edge the low 
foliage stands out black in the moon- 
light, and the cries of the owl and 
the hawk come sharp across the falling 
night. Eneireling its lonely pool, leav- 
ing the centre untroubled, the vigor of 
the stream carries it on and out un- 
der the log bridge, and it is no more seen 
from the Trail. 

From here the river joins Lake Hen- 
derson. After leaving the Indian Pass 
and the region of Marey and MelIntyre, 
the river flows through one of the most 
beautiful and individual of the Atlantic 
counties. It has definitely left its more 
savage traditions, although still in a 
forest-hemmed region and surroundings 
wild enough. The land begins to be 
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cleared and open; along the river banks 
a rude road is built, little better than the 
corduroy it has replaced. From Tahawus 
to North Creek, thirty-five miles, is a dis- 
tance whose loveliness and wild beauty 
fill the American with appreciation for 
his own land. Here the river, flowing 
along a little lower than the rising 
ground of its shores, is a silver stream 
seen through forests of cedar, pine, elm, 
and beeches, where green glades deepen 
and the underbrush is stirred only by the 
deer as it comes down to the stream-side 
to drink. <A partridge with her covey 
seuttles into the bushes with whir and 
tremor. The squirrels spring across the 
road, scarcely terrified by the near ap- 
proach of the horses’ feet. Forests of 
silver birch border the shores, and all 
the woods know of luxuriance is mani- 
fested here on the last wild forest edge of 
the Hudson. 

As with a triumphant sweep its course 
now finds as much of a valley as it shall 
ever see, the savory odors of pine and 
cedar blend with the scent of fields and 
field flowers—the open is reached. In the 
now great distance the mountain ranges, 
their lavender and green sides turning 
to blue in the darkness, lie black against 
the rising moon. 
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Here the river, nearly fifty feet wide, 
spreads its widened sweep of steel-white 
water between stretches of mild mid- 
country abundance. The fields, bordered 
with giroflée, are bright as France, or, 
sown broadeast with daisies, are white as 
English fields. But despite luxuriance 
of rich farm cultivation—the ruggedness, 
the bigness of the scene, the feeling that 
these meadowed miles and forest-crested 
valleys have until lately been the unre- 
claimed wilderness, forbid the suggestion 
of any Old World likeness. The whole 
landscape is fresh and pulsing with the 
vernal vigor of North-American youth 
and vitality. 

The river’s course is through fertile 
Newcomb Township, the harvests are full 
and generous, the fields miracles of re- 
dundant wheat and grain, and it is hard 
to recall that sixty miles back this slow 
moving current that indolently has 
slipped into its winding way was a 
brooklet confined in a savage wilderness. 
Its course across Newcomb is slow and 
peaceful, as though the tide would 
linger. Its wanderings will not find any- 
thing more heavenly sweet than these 
tranquil mid-country shores. Never will 
the Mountain Born be more happily held 
than traversing the heights on the flat 
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these 


uplands, where it appears 
plands, ne! ap] 


to have found a lap in the 


the hills. 
In this 


meadows of 


region a character 


The 


new sug- 


river begins to bear 


HENDERSON—INDIAN PASS_ IN 


its burden of 
A bit 
ol the 


Tar 


piled and loosened logs. 
the commencement 
lumbering country, and from 
North Creek to Glens Falls 
stream is a burden-bearer, taking its 
part in the progress and civilization into 
which it 


farther up is 
ab ve 
the 


is beginning to emerge. From 
heights of these hills of Newcomb 
Tahawus to the north, Blue Mountain 
the east and 


+] 
the 


west 


the river is only 


visible now and again, 
caught of it 


through glimpses 


here and there—a flash of 


DISTANCE 
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ribbon. Not far 


Tahawus the Boreas, a meandering 


ste l, a line like a 
from 
streamlet, winds slowly down to meet the 


ILudson. 


without sound or rush 


It has a meditative indolence: 
slowly, like a dis- 
trait and tardy lover, it 
comes to the tryst. 
here the 
the country is gentle but 
perceptible. The roads 
the landseape is 
over with 
red and_= gray 
barns, low old-time dwell- 
ings housed 


Fre mm 


on descent of 


widen, 
dotted 
farms, 


tiny 


under clus- 
tering trees, 

Just North 
Creek the river, eddying 
and_ purling, its 
swift current its 
first bridge 
the first town 
on its banks. 

North inter- 


esting by strong force of 


above 


forees 
under 
and toward 


standing 
Creek is 
comparison. It is impos- 
sible to set foot in it with- 
out instantly summoning 
to the the great 
metropolis at the river’s 
mouth, the antipodes in 
comparison. North Creek 
is a forgotten settlement 
of 700 To 
its primitive charm the 
pen of Ir- 
ving could do justice; it 


mind 


inhabitants. 
Washington 


lies, a little Troy, among 

many hills, the sweep of 

the velvet mountains in 

the distance to north 

and south and the cir- 

cling river filling all the 

rest of the 

Round a single street 

the old-fashioned houses, a 

hillside church and churehyard. Of the 

700 inhabitants there is only one for- 

eigner, and his ancestry is Irish, back so 

far that he has forgotten from just what 

place his forefathers came. Again one 

contrasts this picture of the remote sylvan 

village, with its American racial indi- 

viduality, with swarming, seething Man- 

hattan, its mixture of races, its popula- 
tion of nearly 4,000,000. 

From North Creek to Glens Falls the 


landseape. 


gather low 
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character of the river varies. Ai 
mirroring and 
little islands on 
The 


tangled, are 


first it 
reflecting 
the widening 


is pastoral, 
charming 
surface. 


rough 
and 


picturesque, with rocks 
whe re, 


banks, no longer 
moss - overgrown, 


the rolling 
golden harvests of 


blades of e 


gently 


above shores, the 


fields 


wheat 


toss 
their and the 


green Farther on these 
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rising 


SANFORD 


miles ef tranquil wandering are broken 
by the rush and dash of the falls at 
Hadley. The aspect changes to turbulent 
riot as the river plunges and hurls itself 
down 


a precipitous chute, throwing into 
the air manes of foam. 


This is its last 


V igorous 


madness, its final 


stormy, bar- 


assault against 


riers to an open-country course. It has 


WHERE 











THE BOREAS RIVER 


crossed four great ranges of mountains, ated by the new possession, the river 
which have seemingly melted at the flows on. 


approach. Here at Luzerne it has sev- On its way to Glens Falls it assumes 


ered the Palmerston ranges and its again the aspect of a giant, stormy brook, 
rush is superb. Below the turn near hurling itself against the rocks and 
the bridge the wide, flushing Sacon- stones, choked by the floating rafts of 
daga with foam and rush meets, blends, logs—huge boats, compact and inter- 
and mixes with the Hudson’s_ cur- 


locked, they give the appearance of iron- 
rent; refreshed, inspired, and invigor- bound barges, but they must inevitably 
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be separated and yield to the insinuation 
and swash of the tide. They congest and 
dislodge, eddy and swirl, meet and cling, 
then drift free. Great spars of spruce 
and hemlock, cedar and pine, specimens 
of all the trees of the 
north wilderness, swing 
into the current bound 
for the seas. They 
shall be masts _ for 
ships, they shall be 
beams for houses—facts 


HUDSON 
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flows on to the head of tide-water—Troy. 
It has received the Schroon at Warrens- 
burg and the Sacondaga, as well as Cedar 
River, Indian River, and many other 
streams. Below Saratoga and north of 





and features of a civ- 
ilization the river is 
beginning to  under- 


stand. The ships on ‘ 
the river’s surface have 

been varied and will be es 
more varied still: from mee “a 


the first fluttering leaf 
that eddied into the 
mid-mountain current, 
to the logs, the raft, 
the canal and _ steam 
boat, to the mighty ship 
—the river shall carry, 
embosom them all. 

At the great boom at 
Glens Falls thousands 
and thousands of cords 
of lumber congregate at 
the dam, piling half 
a hundred feet high. 
Against this barricade 
the river dashes in 
angry foam. The logs 
are swept in masses 
over the curdling falls, 
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and again lie in heaped MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS NEAR West POINT 


piles below. This is the 
largest dam in America 
and not yet complete. North Creek has 
been a handful of life, little more. Glens 
Falls is a little bustling city. The houses 
cluster down to the river’s bank within 
full sound of the gay, brilliant falls. Be- 
low this the river is calm and peaceful, 
broken by numerous. dams, and from 
here begins the canal which extends to 
Troy and Albany. The canal-boats add 
an individual and amusing phase of river 
traffic, but they are not the properties of 
the river proper, and it would be a digres- 
sion to follow their lazy tow-path course. 
We leave the artificial, tideless ways, 
and the river, unweakened by this use 
civilization has put to its acceptance, 


Troy the Mohawk has emptied itself into 
the river, at the junction of Cohoes Falls, 
and lower down several small embranch- 
ments of the same current find the Hud- 
son at different points. 

The natural depth of the river is never 
very great. In New York harbor it attains 
only from fifty to seventy feet, and in 
early days was navigable as far as Hud- 
son, but it is thronged with craft on from 
Troy, whose artificial channel was dug 
several years ago, thus permitting the 
large-sized steamboats to complete their 
journey from New York. Difficulties of 
navigation in the overslaugh near Albany 
itself have been overcome by first-class 
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enyg 


by dikes. These 


along the shores for miles. 


ineering expressed 
structures li 
Before 
broad 
Albany 


over sal dy | 


definitely sweeping into its 


the 


and twists among islets and 


trunklike course, river from 


winds 


Kingston its 
breadth and « xpanse are assured, Its in 


x until below 


dividual, impersonal characteristics from 


on never lose themselves. On every 


very nearly, of these east and west 


history is written, and the bosky 


green 


the 


exuberant woods, the 
hill the hollows 
are ripe and suggestive of 
song and story. 


Albany 
unbroken column 


ii les, the 
of 
and valleys, 


mystery tangles, 


Hudson 
water, 


the is a 
of with 
harmonious shore-line and sweep of cur- 
rent unmatched of 
the world. 
And here, 


of ticle 


From down, 


great 


by any other river 
a little lower than the head 
water, we pause and marvel at the 


of lakes 


now 


inland sea, the chain the ocean- 
like the Hudson. 
All kinship with the exquisite mountain 
lost. It the 
, and the waters born in the interior 


waters which are 


stream i is nevertheless 


same 


VILLAGE OF 


MAGAZINE. 


of the 
their rushing course to blend with the up- 
flowing tide of the sea. 


wilderness have come thus far on 


Even the charac- 
ter of the growth and verdure has altered 
along the banks. The trees that come down 
until they seem springing from the very 
rocks are no longer the balsam and pine 
of the re 


place them, and every now and again a 


wilderness—maple and elm 
stretch of sparse dwarf cedar grows like 
a rugged furze along the shores. 

Thus far the 
springs and mountain 


fed 
now 


has bee n 
brooks, up 


from a distance of 150 miles comes a gray, 


river by 


penetrating current as old ocean extends 
its embrace of welcome to the child from 
beyond the peaks. 
triumph is most vivid, as we contemplate 


Again the figure of 


the deep, secure water-bed between the 
hills of banks. 
It is as if the sea had reached up one of 
its thousand arms through the Appalach- 
ian chain and the had 
cleft in twain. 

Above Troy the Hudson receives the 
Poestenkill and Wynantskill rivers, but 
from Albany to New York its tributaries 


the eastern and western 


mountains been 


NorTu CREEK 
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are insignificant, the Rondout, the Cats- 
kill, and the Esopus being the most im- 
portant. No longer dependent upon 
brook and stream supply, the depth, soon 
strongly all clear 
and limpid sweetness and freshness to be 


saline, acknowledges 
forever lost: the sea has become its food 
and stimulus. The 
rents graduate to a sort of indolence. 


more vigorous cur- 

It 
is ponderous, its battles are hid in the 
profound undercurrents and contending 
floods. It has a perceptible tide, ruled 
by the laws of the ocean. It has become 
a giant channel for the outer seas, and a 
completed work of nature lies held in a 
mould definitely cast. 

Scientific research advanced the 
that the preglacial aspect of 
the Hudson Valley was unlike the pres- 
ent; that the bed of 
feet above its position the 
stream of fed 
from and its 
debouchment farther into 
Indeed, investiga- 
tions made on the sea floor of the Upper 


has 
opinion 


hundreds 
to-day, 
and 


was 
of 
greater velocity 
the lakes, 
considerably 
the sea than it now is. 


mainly great 


AT HADLEY 


Bay reveal unmistakable foretime traces 
of the ancient stream. Let this be as it 
the present Hudson is sufficiently 
archaic, and its course and channels as 
known to us date back to the first geo- 
logical period. what 


may, 


From might have 


been then a newer mould it perhaps look- 
ed back to a transition period numbering 
hundreds of thousands of years. 


Albany to the mouth there is 
scarcely a mile of shore not fertile with 
interest for the American. The river has 
run its course into and along the very 


From 


pages of our country’s annals; it has been 
the of our It rocked the 
strange picturesque ships of the early 
from the day when the 
Florentine, Verrazzano, entered the bay 
in his red and violet sailed brigantine 
(1524), until the last hostile English bark 
sailed out of the port than 
hundred years after and less than two 
hundred years ago.. No other river of our 
continent ean boast of holding upon its 
surface such varied historic craft, 
the low, stodgy 


cradle past. 


discoverers, 
more 


two 


from 
“ yacht,” as it was called, 
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built by the Antwerp and Amsterdam 
ship-makers, to the higher-decked Span- 
ish ship and the sombre English vessel 
with its sullen bow and stodgy port. 

No Dutch or English man can affirm 
the discovery of the Hudson River. 
Verrazzano must have distanced Hud- 
son’s archives by nearly a hundred vears. 
However, the Dutch and English liaison 
in the matter is Hudson is ap- 
propriated Dutch minds and has a 
Holland tradition round him. He came 
in a Dutch yacht called the Half-Moon 


in 1609. 


close. 


by 


His sailors were Hollanders and 
he represented a Dutch 
East India Company on its way to find 
the much-sought-for northeast passage to 
India. He explored the Hudson, going as 
far as the little town that bears his name, 
he transmitted to 
posterity with such blended and mixed 
traditions as to constitute him well-nigh 
a half-breed in people’s minds. 


Englishmen ; 


and himself has been 


The names of the river are varied. It 
has called Manhattan, the North 
the Great River, the Mauritas, 
and in the year 1616 bore legally for 
length of time the name Riviére 
Van den Vorst Moritias. 

Shortly after Albany is left behind it, 
on the western sky-line is discerned the 
blne of the Catskill chain. This series 
after series of mountain ranges undulates 
like the wall of ancient battlements. The 
town of Hudson on the west bank, dating 
its first traditions to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, retains something still of its Dutch 
distinction. 


be en 


River, 


some 


The houses cluster peace- 
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fully among the embowering trees as the 
mammoth night-steamers in passing flash 
searching arms of light historic 
nook and across the bland of the 
sleeping, sleepy old Dutch town where 
Hendrik Hudson ended his adventurous 
voyage. This region the fasci- 
nating story of Rip Van Winkle, and in 
the and wilderness of his sleep, 
dimly outlined across the blur of these 
hills, he still seems to toss his shaggy 
locks in a midnight storm. For many 
miles the horizon is darkly overwhelmed 
with the rising, ascending heights of the 
Catskills, here called by the Indians On- 
teora, or Sky Land. The shores directly 
hereabouts have been the birth or living 
places of many well-known American 
families. The names of Martin Van 
Buren, the Astors, the Crugers, and, most 
notably, the Livingstons, add interest to 
the region’s annals. Chiefly this last, for 
at the docks of Chancellor Livingston 
was built and-« launched, than one 
hundred years ago, the first steamboat of 
the world. 

These settlements along the Hudson, 
many of them now not 


into 
face 


boasts 


gorge 


less 


inconsider- 


able little cities, were originally Dutch 


trading- ports and vantage-points in 
the early commerce of the thrifty Hol- 
landers. And here, too, were nurtured 
the bone and sinew and strength of the 
soldiery who later added numbers to the 
ranks of the Colonial army. Many beau- 
tiful country-seats lie along the eastern 
shore, less broken by towns and landings. 
The land is hilly,—rolling, not without 





THE 


hindranee, into lovely valleys whose nod- 
ding grain and broad farms are homely 
and agreeable pictures for the eye to rest 
in contrast to the more constant 
grandeur of the western shores, where a 
splendid panorama displays its fortress- 
like facades. At Poughkeepsie, on the 
eastern shore, the river flows under the 
first and single bridge yet spanning it, 
from Troy to New York. This is an 
iren structure, delicate and inoffensive in 
workmanship, and covers a distance little 
less than 700 feet. From here on, the 
scene is one of tranquil loveliness, the 
flow of the water smooth and gentle, the 
current in the centre of the stream. On 
the west are the bold and noble fronts of 
the Highlands, whose ponderous crags 
and projections jut out into the stream, 
the sides gray and green with moss, the 
summits dark with pine and_ heavy 
growth. Crow’s Nest and Storm King, 
the most majestic peaks of the High- 
lands, rise to the west, and along the 
east the broken lines of the Beacon Hills 
where the fires of the Revolution burned. 
To all this region the seasons bring con- 
stant and changeful beauty. The river 
beats with a sound like a lapping sea at 
the foot of the Highlands. The heights 
themselves are and black, their 
sides impenetrable with thick foliage, and 
through the ranges, from hill’s summit to 
summit again, are thrown back the echoes 
of traffic—the shrill call of the steamboat- 
whistle, the sharp cry of the engines of 
the West Shore Railroad, the 
swash of the paddles as the great boats 
ply up and down the stream. Nowhere 
is the autumn more brilliant and en- 
chanting; for 150 miles these shores are 
clad in flame and gold, and the river lies 
as crisply blue as the Mediterranean—a 
singular and transient change from its 
usual color of muddy gray. 

In 1777 the Highlands were a point of 
defence and a famous redoubt. Here 
struggling patriotism watched British 
fortune and took heart again, and 
after repeated essays the famous im- 
pregnable chain-batteries were formed. 
Here Kosciuszko labored. In 1776 
the English plan was to gain control of 
the river, and scarcely a mile from New 
York to Kingston but has its intimate 
personal records of the war. Houses still 
stand whose walls have sheltered Wash- 
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xo 
ere) 


ington at Tappan, Tarry Town, and Peeks- 
kill; in this last town the tavern is 
shown where André was held after his 
arrest, and lower down, on the west side 
at Tappan is the scene of his condemna- 
tion and death. Below Stony Point and 
Verplanck’s Landing (the important ferry 
of Revolutionary days) Clinton and La- 
fayette and Wayne were all assembled at 
the battle of Stony Point (1779). But 
the old river has never witnessed a more 
sinister sight than when of a certain Sep- 
tember night, at Beverly docks, a little 
boat slipped out into the stream bear- 
ing the traitor Arnold to the safety 
of the enemy to whom he had betrayed 
his country. 

Much that our history holds of song 
and story and romance has gathered 
round these shores. To the east, on a 
jutting rock, Captain Kidd’s pirate ves- 
sel traditionally went to bits. 

Past Haverstraw, where the bay rounds 
out into one of the bowls that have given 
the Hudson its title to a river of lakes,— 
past the old stains of Arnold’s treason; 
past the gray and sinister walls of Sing 
Sing, from which may be seen the vague 
outlines of the Orange and Ramapo moun- 
tains—sweeping again into a wide and 
unsurpassed inland lake, the Hudson finds 
its greatest width Nyack and 
Tarrytown. Characteristic villages crowd 
the hillsides or shine out with firefly 
lights in the night. At this point the 
river widens to a distance of nearly four 
miles, and is known as the Tappan Zee. 
Here it has in summer-time all the mir- 
On 
sails of tiny 
Troops of 
gull-like boats fly against the rippling 
current when the awake, or 
stand idly in the midday calm. It be- 
sea of molten silver for the 
marvellous and lucent moonrises which 
have made the Hudson River famous in 
song and story. Or it is held blood red 
in its shore-embraced basin by the bril- 
liant and vivid sunsets of this region. 
For miles in the sluggish mildness of the 
July days the dark and beautiful shore- 
lines reflect themselves far out into the 
marvellous river that seems to be held 
immovable, tideless, currentless, in a bowl 
of green shores. 

In winter the Hudson is frozen from 


between 


roring loveliness of a country pond. 


the 
schooners are pictured again. 


its clear surface 


breeze is 


comes a 
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bank to bank so solidly that paths are 
cut through the ice and snow, and hordes 
of people trace their ways like trains of 
flies above the silent depth of the water. 
Here 4 of the 
river is enchained, during some especially 
hard seasons. from December till March. 
On either side the hills, low and rolling, 
are banked with snow. When the spring 
sets it finally free—breaking through the 
profound gray ice-crust, over which hover 
and fly flocks of gulls, prototypes of the 


between its heights snow, 


little sailed sloops to shortly appear, the 
river tosses its whitecaps in the March 
winds. Stormy caverns, black and ugly, 
that still devour bits of floating ice, are 

led, if stimulated by the cold 


yet lingers, it with 


and as 
struggles con- 
tending floods and rushes on. 

A little below Tarrytown is Irving’s 
home, Sunnyside. A _ low, sharp-eved 
manse of a hundred years ago, it hides in 
its park of monster elms and oaks, sur- 
rounded by patches of bright lawn whose 
the dwelling’s 
The gentle and charming Wash- 
Irving gave new character and 
individuality to 


sunny sweep suggests 
name, 
ington 
him, 


for us the mysteries from Sleepy 


the region about 
drew 
Hollow, the mossy, nestling cemetery in 
the glen just be low, created and portrayed 
the 
The classic pe rfection of these delicate 
local studies has stamped their writer as 
the ablest man of American letters. 


types of the Hudson River people. 


lor a distance of thirty miles along 
the western bank rises the naked walled 
rock known as the Palisades. The sheer 
unbroken from 350 to 
550 feet in height, is of granite crowned 
by verdure. At Fort Lee it comes to an 
on the and 
the natural grandeur of 
banks. But opposite, al- 
without warning, has sprung into 


facade, varying 


abrupt stop Jersey shore, 
ends 
the Hudson’s 


most 


with it 


form and substance the mightiest marvel 


the river has seen throughout its journey. 


Towns have not, in anticipation, grown 
There has been no an- 
nouncement of the proximity of one of 
the world’s first cities. Suddenly a dome* 
of white shines out, clear-cut against the 
sky; the shadows of several monumental 
inspiring buildings appear set aloft on a 


nell 


pretentious, 


trant’s Tomb. 
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noble height; row after row of cluster- 
ing buildings, the ravellings of the city’s 
edge—then the compact, close-walled, 
honeyeombed houses of the centre, and 
the city’s heart beats above the river. 

In the glare of the day this modern 
metropolis is crude and weird. The small 
er mass of the city is overpowered by th« 
upreaching sky-scrapers. They rise with 
brutal audacity, daring the heavens as it 
were; but toward night-time the softer 
atmosphere, the flying smoke from 
millions of chimneys, mysteriously veils 
the singular, the wonderful city, and the 
lighted harbor from the river is one of 
the marvels of the world. These brusque, 
dominant buildings have their argus eyes 
all alight; they shed beacons from count- 
panes. It is like looking into 
mountains of light veritably—into lumi 
nous hills,—and the Ca-ho-ta-te-da, River 
from Beyond the Peaks, finds the moun- 
tains still uprising along the last shores 
of its course. The heights are construct- 
ed by the enemy cf the red man, by th 
foes of the sponsors of the Ca-ho-ta-te-da, 
and from peaks of human creation 
swarming with life and the instigation of 
the river its final ma- 
jestic sweep and splendid outrush into 
the bay. 

Time 


less 


progress makes 


was when the sole craft was a 
passing canoe in which the lithe body of 
the savage bent to the paddle, when the 
long stillness of the dense forest that 
covered the island of Manhattan 
was unbroken save for the shrieks of the 
gu!l and the inhuman call of the red man. 
Now every hour of the day responds t 
the noise of traffic, and sounds varied and 
imperious echo across the river,—the 
long deep signal of departing ships; the 
short impetuous whistle of the steam-tug 
claiming right of way; the siren in the 
factory tower; even the striking of city 
chimes hanging from some belfry as yet 
not displaced by a sky-scraper,—all these 
evidences of the thronged vortex of a vast 
populated centre break upon the nat- 
ural stillness of the shores of the Moun- 
tain Born. Along the river front the 
docking stretches for several miles, ex- 
tending port to the ships freighted with 
cargo and stranger thousands; and the 
river, its waves and hue grown sealike, 
cradles and harbors them all. 


once 














( held to the library window you 
held your book, that its last en- 
chanted pages might catch the 

twilight. The print was fine. The 
words you could just desery as they flow- 
ed sweetly with a sound as of plashing 
burns, and Highland winds, and a scent 
as of purple heather. As the light of day 
waned dimmer, the flame of romance 
flared higher in those Seottish pages, so 
that you held them nearer to your strain- 
ing eyes. “The End,” you read, and 
closed them with a sigh. 

In a strange unrest you rose from the 
window-seat. Upon it you left the book 

husk of the idyl you bore away. The 
house was stifling. You seized your cap 
and strode out into the chill Novem- 
ber air. 

The wind was blowing. The sun was 
setting in a wild glory. Jetween the 
swart earth and the rain-clouds hanging 
in the western sky was a strip as of gold- 
en sea. On its molten bosom black cloud- 
islands drifted in the rising gale. Its 
farther shore, jagged and mountainous, 
crowned the saffron with a crimson glow. 
Suddenly, beyond, through parting 
clouds, appeared a greater sea, growing 
with the wind—a sea of palest green, 
luminous, silvery as though in moon- 
shine. Over this arras of departing day 
the orchards hung a lace of gaunt, black 
boughs, trembling with every moaning 
gust. You shivered deliciously. It was 
like a sunset in that Scottish love-story. 

You buttoned your coat more tightly 
about your throat, sighed, strode away 
in an ecstasy of youth, your steps in 
time to the rhythm of your fancies. 
Against the bleak November sky a 
distant mill took on the shape of a 
battlemented tower. Lights twinkled 
below the hill—twinkled as_ bright- 
ly in the deepening night as though 
they were not in Ourtown, but in some 
village of stone and ivy and romance, 
where still were shepherds and milk- 


The Wind of Dreams 
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maids, legends and fairy-tales. If it 
were only true! The flocks now would 
he safely folded. The shepherds would 
be burring over their steaming porridge: 

“A wild nicht in the glen, Tammas.” 

“Ou, aye.” 

And Ourtown looked Scottish and 
beautiful in the dark o’ night, when you 
could see naught of it but its lights and 
shadows, and hear naught of it but the 
wind singing in the maples as though it 
were singing in a glen. 

A land of winds and water was that 
bonny Scotland. Aye, the books had 
told you—those Scottish romances de- 
voured in the window-seat. The winds 
swept swirling clouds about the crags, 
spread purple mists across the lochs and 
moors and heather, and sighed and sang 
in the glens. The sea foamed wildly on 
the rocks and the yellow sands. A bonny 
land to write about; small wonder, then, 
that its sons wrote lovingly. Where was 
such witchery in Ourtown, painted and 
wooden, and its mild countryside with 
its sand and its sluggish streams? At 
the thought you strode bitterly through 
the wind and night. No, not a single 
crag o’ertopped Ourtown. Not a single 
torrent raced, gurgling and splashing, 
over rocks and shallows like those Scot- 
tish burns. The Ourtown brooks flowed 
listlessly without a stone to sing upon. 
There were no sheep-bells tinkling among 
the hills. 

Poor, poor young bard! Oh yes, there 
was a poet in you—the books had 
told you more than they bargained for 

a poet born out of place and time! 
You felt the gnawing at your vitals. You 
felt the flame in your heart. Poetic fire 
might burn on hearthstone side by side 
with a blazing log or peat, you told your- 
self, but, oh, thou modern Ourtown! how 
should it blaze in thy black gas-ranges 
and thy patent furnace-pipes—in thy 
heat without glowing, thy comfort with- 
out beauty, thy modern thoughts without 
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dreaming, thy modern words without 
legend, without song ¢ 

Alone you stood in the darkness, scow]l- 
ing at Ourtown’s electric lights. You 
shook your fist at them. You ground 
your teeth. 

“Plate-glass windows!” you splutter- 
ed, smashing hem gleefully in your 
mind and thinking of Abbey drawings, 
of fair little villages with diamond panes. 

“Shingles and tin!’—thinking of 
thatched roofs, golden with newness or 
gray with age in the straggling byways 
of some ancient town. 

“And not a single inn!” you groaned, 
thinking of good old stage-coach days, 
with the fire roaring up the broad chim- 
ney on a winter’s night, and the high 
oak settles creaking under rotund figures 
pufling churech-wardens and sipping good 
mulled ale, and smiling and chuckling 
in the glow. You saw brass kettles shi- 
ning on the walls, and the pewter tank- 
ards, and on the polished sideboard roast 
of beef, saddle of mutton, and haunch 
of the wild red deer... . 

‘ Bah!” you shouted at Ourtown, and 
“Bah!” again at its Palace Hotel and 
its lunch-counters—oh, ye gods of po- 
etry!—its meagre lunch-counters with 
their high stools and their rows of sod- 
den pies, and their crullers in pyramids 
under glass, like the wax flowers of our 
gral dm« thers’! 

Romance in Ourtown? 

Poetry in Ourtown ? 

Bah! 

You turned away. The wind had 
risen, cooling your scowling brow... 
moaning in the fir-trees of your High- 
land glen. It clapped you smartly on the 
cheek. You turned the other. You 
drew the plaid more closely about your 
mind as it trod the heather. A splash 
of rain blinded your eyes. You dashed 
it away and smiled to yourself in the 
gloaming. Ah, how the salt spray tingled! 
llow the waves hissed and thundered in 
the mists o’ Skye! ... 


So when the wind blew brawly it was 
Scottish weather. The autumn became 
the Seottish season of the year. The 
harder the wind blew, the louder its song 
in the tree-tops, the faster the gray 
clouds seurried across the sky, the harder 
ou tramped the countryside, the more 


Scottish were your dreams. Your Scot- 
tish shoulders were broad and thick, you 
carried your Scottish chin jauntily, and 
the muscles of your Scottish legs—aye, 
mon, but they were bonny! 

Ending a tramp, perhaps, you lagged, 
listless, when suddenly a wind sprang 
up, and, nodding in its breath, a purple 
thistle hung aboon your path! It was 
asign to you. Your Scottish eyes bright- 
ened. Your Scottish nostrils trembled as 
at a sniff of heather in a Highland breeze. 
And then—ah, masterful Scottish legs of 
yours! —how they bristled with might 
again, how you marched proudly with 
swinging strides and the colors flying 
in your cheeks. ... You had seen the 
watch-fires flaming on the hills. You 
had heard the war-pipes skirling in 
the glen. ... 

The wind grew wilder. It flung the 
Scottish clouds athwart the sky. It sent 
the white dust whirling. You shouted 
for very glee of its Scottish bluster; you 
sang for very joy of its Scottish dream— 
“March! March! Tweeddale and Teviot- 

dale,” 


—and so the bluebonnets got over the 
Border, a flurry of plaids in a Scottish 
gale. 

Aye, you wore a tam-o’-shanter now, 
braving the vulgar little Ourtown boys 
who jeered at it, pointing it out to you 
with dirty fingers as though you did not 
know full well that it was there. You 
wore a plaid cravat. On the edge of your 
Virgil you drew claymores and thistles 
and lions rampant on little shields. 

Out of the schoolroom window your 
eyes wandered from your Latin. Darkly 
they rested on Ourtown, painted and 
wooden and glaring in the sun. The 
smoke of its factory chimneys rose 
busily into the autumn air. The din of 
its sawmills came wailing up to you, 
and you frowned at the sound. It was 
not logs they were cutting there. It was 
green trees and cool shadows and the 
songs of birds and wind in branches. 
Romance they were cutting there—you 
could hear it moaning in the saw’s cruel 
teeth. Romance and poetry they were 
slicing into yellow strips to be piled and 
measured and sold for gold! 

A Highland breeze stole freshly through 
the schoolroom window. It sang of oth- 
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THE WIND 
er days when the red deer and the mailed 
knight and the cowled friar drank from 
the same cool woodland spring. Had 
romance fled with those good old times, 
you wondered ¢ Your Highland breeze 
murmured a half-dissent. “ Not quite,” 
it told you. “ You may still rove where 
the red deer ran; you may still drink 
where the knights and friars quenched 
their thirst in the greenwood shade. 
Romance lingers in castle towers and 
ivied walls. . 

Then why not go there ? 

Yes, you would go to Scotland.... 
(It looked cold there on the map.) Well 

it the first warm tavern you would stop. 
You w uld bare ly notice the black-« ved 
one drawing the ale, lest she should know 
herself for the first barmaid you had 
ever seen. Oh, you would be canny that 
day. You would lean idly against the 
bar, giving the smoke-stained room a 
careless glance or so. You would yawn 
dreamily, and yawn again, lost, no doubt, 
in your own thoughts, while the bar- 
maid served you. You would not chuck 
her under the chin. Oh no—you had 
read too far for that. Only a lord may 
have such freedom—a young scamp of a 
lord in riding-breeches, while the grin- 
ning hostler holds his horse before the 
docr. No, you would be very gentle- 
manly to the black-eyed one. “ Thank 
you,” you would say, and “ Good-morn- 
ing,” and go your way.... But if she 
were pretty! ... Well, then, at the top 

f the street you would have a glance 
back again. 

“Ah, the Brown Bull,” you would 
murmur, noting the tavern sign. You 
would take a pencil and note-book from 
the pocket of your—tweeds. 

“Thrumtochty,” you would write. 
“Very good ale at the Brown Bull. 
P. 3 a.” 

Initials would be safe. If a man 
should see them, “ Pretty barmaid,” you 
would say, frankly; if a woman, why— 
“ Pretty bad morning.” 

That night you hurried home from 
school. You flung your tam-o’-shanter 
on its peg and sought the kitchen. 

“ Mother, I’ve made up my mind.” 

“ Again ?” 

“Tm not going to Harvard 

“Not going to Harvard ?”’ 
“No; I’m going to Edinburgh.” 
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“ But, my son— 
“1 know, mother. I know it’s a long 
way off, and expensive, but I can manage 
it. I must. I shall never be happy till 
I do. Tl write to Edinburgh to-night. 
Only think, mother, of being in Scot- 
land; of Melrose Abbey by moonlight, 
and Abbotsford, and all the castles and 
things! And the Highlands, mother! 
Oh, I hate Ourtown!” 

“Tlate Ourtown ?” 

“ Yes—it’s so ugly and so new.” 


Weel— 

You did not go to Edinburgh, or Mel- 
rose and its moonlight, or Abbotsford 
and its shrine. You stayed in Ourtown, 
painted and wooden though it was 
and beautiful. You found your romance 
in your Scottish winds blowing across 
the Ourtown marshes and stealing around 
the placid little cragless hills. Eagerly 

u bent your ear to them. You heard 
pibrochs in their skirling, boat-songs in 
their swaying,—love-songs even in their 
softer strains. 

Do you mind that Scottish day in In- 
dian summer when you lingered in the 
woods? The mellow sunshine mingling 
with the leaves gave gold for gold and 
fell about you and beyond, a magic mist 
among the gray and purple of the half- 
clad boughs. With every shift of wind- 
swept rack in the blue sky the yellow 
flood ebbed and flowed; left you chilled 
with gray cloud shadows and western 
breeze — keen premonitions of winter 
gales to come; crept back to you with 
the emerging sun to warm and cheer you 
with a glow as of the summer that was 
gone. Leaves still fettered by aspen twig 
and stem danced in the wind awhile, as 
in the sap and green of their lost spring, 
but every gust was an autumn swan-song, 
and they fluttered down to meet their 
shadows on the strewn earth. In the 
brown bush, piping of startled birds; in 
the air the autumn fragrance; in your 
soul an autumn dream. 

You hummed a song—of a High- 
land maid, some blue-eyed Jessie. 
It’s a pretty name — Jessie — you told 
yourself. ... “It’s a pretty name, Jes- 
sie,” you would be telling her, minding 
her blue eyes better than the helm. “See 
the herring-boats,” she would be answer- 
ing, through the salt spray; ... or you 
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would be salmon-fishing ... or at the 
top of the brae in the heather, little 
tendrils of her hair straying into her 
blue eyes and across the rose glow of 
her cheeks. . . The waves would be lap- 
ping the yellow shore. The sun would be 
sinking slowly into the flaming sea.... 
“You never dreamed of loving a Scottish 
lassie,” she would be saying. ... “ Ah, 
but I did, Jessie,” you would be an- 
swertug her. “I was only a_ school- 
boy in Ourtown when I first loved you, 
long ago... .” 

Foolish, meddlesome Scottish wind! 
Did the Ourtown maidens lack in loveli- 
ness¢ Julia, for instance, was fair and 
pink enough as you walked from school 
with her. No, it was not their faces— 
but they had no Burns, no Black or 
Jamie B. to plead for them. You could 
never find one of them dancing in moon- 
light in a wood, or singing in a gloaming 
or a dairy. There were moonshine in 
Ourtown, and romantic gloamings, but 
no dairies for girls to sing in. There 
was a meadow or two where bells tinkled, 
but never a milkmaid to call the kine. 

Yet even an Ourtown lass, at a pinch 
of course, was not displeasing. Julia, 
for example; even Julia, considered Scot- 
tishly—taken, ye ken, in a r-r-right br-r- 
raw Highland gale—eh? Man, man, but 
she was sonsie! How she clung to your 
strong young Gaelic arm that morn—that 
autumn, Caledonian morning of your 
youth—how she hung there laughingly, 
gasping for breath! 

“My, but it is blowy! Have you 
ae 

“What’s that?” you cried, turning 
your ear from the deafening blast. 

“ Barrie’s—new story.” 

“Yes.” 

“T read the last of it,” she said, in a 
lull of the wind, “only this morning. 
Oh, T think Seotland must be beautiful 
—n) wild, so— ad 

“Yes,” you shouted. She nodded and 
went on: 

“T’ve always .. .” 


“ Always what?’ you cried. “I can’t 
hear you.” 

“T say I’ve always wanted to go there.” 

“Oh!” you said. “So have I.” 

She looked up questioningly. 

“So have I,’ you bellowed again. 
Then you both laughed, swallowing 
mouthfuls of the gale. 

“ My great-great-grandfather,” she con- 
fided, in its next interval, “ was a Scotch- 
man.” 

You pricked up your ears at that. 

“ A Seotchman ?” 

“ Yes—that is, half of him was.” 

“ And the other half?” 

“Why, that was .. .” 

“What?” you roared. “I didn’t 
catch it.” 

“T say the other half was .. .” 

“Dutch, did you say?” 

“ Trish!’ 

“ Oh—h,” you said. 

She turned her back upon the hurri- 
cane to catch her breath and arrange her 
flying hair. “Oh dear—this wind!” she 
panted, “I like it, though. It’s so 
Scotch, isn’t it?” 

You nodded, wondering. Now here 
was a girl who— 

“T suppose,” she said, “that’s why I 
like it. My great-great—”’ She broke 
off laughingly. “Tt stirs me .. .” 

“What?” you shouted, for the wind 
had changed again. 

“T say, it stirs me all... 

“ All what?’ 

All up.” 

“Oh yes,” you answered. “It’s a 
b-bully wind.” 

It was. At her gate she paused to 
say good-by to you, little tendrils of her 
hair straying into her blue eyes and 
across the rose glow of her cheeks. It’s 
a pretty name—Julia, you told yourself 
as you breasted the gale again. “It’s a 
pretty name, Julia,” you might be telling 
her if you would, minding her blue eyes 
better than... 

Alas! the weather is not what it 
used to be. 


” 
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BY 


HAD thought, rather cheaply, as I 

now realize, of offering as a pendant 

for the scene of fashion meeting itself 
in the Park on the Sunday noons and 
afternoons which I have tried to photo- 
graph, some picture of open-air life in the 
slums. But upon reflection, I have decided 
that the true counterpart of that scene is 
to be found any week-day evening, when 
the weather is fair, on the wide grassy 
stretches which the Park rises into some- 
what beyond the sacred close of high life. 
This space is also enclosed, but the 
iron fence which bounds it is higher and 
firmer, and there is nothing of such seclu- 
sion as embowering foliage gives. There 
are no trees on any side for many acres, 
and the golden-red sunset glow hovers 
with an Indian-summer mellowness in 
the low English heaven; or at least it 
did so at the end of one sultry day which 
I have in mind. From all the paths lead- 
ing up out of Piccadilly, there was a 
streaming tendency to the pleasant level, 
thickly and softly turfed, and already 
strewn with sitting and reclining shapes 
which a more impassioned imagination 
than mine might figure as the dead and 
wounded in some field of the incessant 
struggle of life. But besides having no 
use for such a figure I am withheld from 
it by a conscience against its unreality. 
Those people, mostly young people, are 
either sitting there in gossiping groups, 
or whispering pairs, or simply breathing 
a mute rapture of release from the day’s 
work. A young fellow lies stretched upon 
his stomach, propped by his elbows above 
the newspaper which the lingering light 
allows him to read; another has an open 
book under his eyes; but commonly each 
has the fearless companionship of some 
young girl in that abandonment of the 
conventionalities which with us is a con- 
vention of summer ease on the sands be- 
side the sea, but which is here without 
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that extreme effect which the bathing- 
costume imparts on our beaches. These 
young people stretched side by side on 
the grass in Hyde Park added a pastoral 
charm to the scene, a suggestion of th 


“bella etA dell’ oro, 


not to be had elsewhere in our iron civ- 
ilization. One might accuse their taste, 
but certainly they were more picturesque 
than the rows of young men perched on 
the top course of the fence, in every 
variety of straw hats, or even than the 
red-coated soldiers who fearlessly occupied 
the penny chairs along the walks, and 
enjoyed each the vigorous rivalry of girls 
worshipping him on either hand. 

They fearlessly occupied the penny 
chairs, for the danger that they would 
be made to pay was small. Only one 
collector, a man well in years and of a 


benevolent reluctance, passed casually 
among the rows of seats, and took pennies 
only from those who could most obviously 
afford it. There was a fence round a 
pavilion where a band was playing, and 
within there were spendthrifts who paid 
fourpence for their chairs, when the mu- 
sic could be perfectly well heard without. 
It was in fact heard there by a large 
audience, of bicycle rs of both sexes, who 
stood by their wheels at the side of the 
nearest drive in numbers unknown in 
New York since the fad of bicycling be- 
gan to pass several years ago. The lamps 
shed a pleasant light upon the crowd, 
after the lon 
had passed, and the first stars began to 


pierce the clear heavens. But there was 


g afterglow of the sunset 


always enough kindly obscurity to hide 
emotions that did not mind being seen, 
and to soften the details which could not 
be ealled beautiful. As the dark deep- 
ened, the lounging shapes scattered by 
hundreds over the grass looked like peace- 
ful flocks whose repose was not disturbed 
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by the human voices, or by the human 
feet that incessantly went and came on 
the paths. It was a touch, however il- 
lusory, of the rusticity which lingers in 
so many sorts at the heart of the immense 
city, and renders it at unexpected mo- 
ments simple and homelike above ali oth- 
er cities. 


The evening when this London pas- 
toral offered itself was the close of 
a day of almost American heat. I 
think a good deal of the heat imparted 
itself through the eye from the lurid 
horizons paling upwards into the dull 
unbroken blue of the heavens, ordinarily 
overcast or heaped with masses of white 
cloud. A good deal came also from the 
thronged streets, in which the season had 
searcely begun to waver and the pulses 
of the plethoric town throbbed with a 
sense of choking fulness. 

Suddenly all London had burst into a 
passion of straw hats; and where one 
lately saw only the variance from silken 
cylinders to the different types of derbys 
and fedoras, there was now the glisten 
of every shape of panama, tuscan, and 
chip head-gear, with a prevalence of the 
low, flat-topped hard-brimmed things that 
mocked with the rigidity of sheet-iron 
the conception of straw as a light and 
yielding material. Men with as yet only 
one foot in the grave can easily remember 
when the American picked himself out 
in the London crowd by his summer hat, 
but now in his belated conformity to an 
extinct ideal his head is apt to be one of 
the few cylindered or derbyed heads in 
the swarming processions of Piccadilly, 
or the paths in the Park. No shape of 
straw hat is peculiar to any class, but 
the slouching panama is for pecuniary 
reasons more the wear of rank and wealth. 
With a brim flared up in front and 
scooped down behind it justifies its ac- 
ceptance rather more with youth; age 
and middle age wear its weave and the 
tusean braid in the fedora form; and 
now and then one saw the venerable con- 
vention of the cockaded footman’s and 
coachman’s silk hat mocked in straw. 

No concession more extreme could be 
made to the heat, and these strange 
cylinders, together with the linen liveries 
which accompanied them, accented the 
exeesses in which the English are apt to 





indulge their common sense when they 
decide to give way to it. They have 
apparently decided to give way to it in 
the dress of both sexes on the bridle- 
paths of the Park, where individual 
caprice is the sole law that obtains 
amidst a general anarchy. The young 
girls and young men in flapping panamas, 
in tunies and jackets of any kind and 
color, gave certainly an agreeable liveli- 
ness to the spectacle, which their elders 
emulated by expressions of taste as per- 
sonal and unconventional. 

By twelve o’clock, scarcely any rider 
left of all those joyous youths, those jolly 
sires and grandsires, those happy chil- 
dren, matched in size with their po- 
nies, as the elders were in their differ- 
ent mounts, remains to distract the eye 
from the occupants of the two rows of 
penny chairs and the promenaders be- 
tween them. 

It was a less formidable but possibly 
more interesting show of what seemed 
society at home, than the Sunday after- 
noon reception in the consecrated closes 
on the grass. People who knew each 
other stopped and gossiped, and people 
who knew nobody passed on and tried 
to ignore them. But that could not have 
been easy. The women whom those 
handsome aristocratic men bowed over, 
or dropped into chairs beside, or saluted 
as they went by, were very beautiful 
women, and dressed with that sentiment 
which has already been celebrated. Their 
draperies fluttered in the gay breeze 
which vied with the brilliant sun in 
dappling them with tremulous _leaf- 
shadows, and in making them the life 
of a picture to be seen nowhere else. It 
was not necessary to know just who, or 
just of what quality they were, in order 
to realize their loveliness. 

One afternoon, towards the close of the 
season, on the withered grass, quite in 
the vicinity of those consecrated social 
closes, to which I am always returning 
with a snobbish fondness, I saw signs 
of the advance of the great weary army 
which would possess the pleasure-grounds 
of the town when the pleasurers had left 
it. Already the dead-tired, or possibly 
the dead-drunk, had cast themselves, as 
if they had been shot down there, with 
their faces in the lifeless grass, and lay 
in greasy heaps and coils where the deli- 
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cate foot of fashion had pressed the green 
herbage. As among the spectators I 
thought I noted an increasing number 


of my country men and women, so in the 
passing vehicles I fancied more and more 


of them in the hired turnouts which 
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cannot long keep their secret from the 
critical eye. These were as obvious to 
conjecture as some other turnouts, which 
I fancied of a 
cumbrous 
rubberless 


decayed 
and 
which 


ancestrality: 
victorias, with 
grumbled and 


landaus 
tires, 
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grieved in their course for the passatt 
fempi, and expressed a rheumatic scorn 
for the parvenu carriages, and for all the 
types of motors which more and more 
invade the drives of the Park. They had 
a literary quality, and were out of 
Thackeray and Trollope, in the dearth 
of any modern society novelists great 
enough for them to be out of. 


The season was said to begin very late, 
and it was said to be a very “bad” sea- 
son, throughout May, when the charges 
of those who live by it ordinarily feel an 
expansive rise; when rooms at hotels be- 
come difficult, become impossible; when 
the rents of apartments double them- 
selves, and apartments are often not to 
be had at any price; when the face of 
the cabman clouds if you say you want 
him by the hour, and clears only if you 
add that vou will make it all right with 
him; when every form of service begins 
to have the courage of its dependence; 
and the manifold fees which ease the 
social machine seem to lubricate it so 
much less than the same fees in April; 
when it is harder and harder to get any- 
thing done at any price; and the whole 
vast body of London groans with a sense 
of repletion and depletion such as no 
American city knows except in the rare 
congestion produced by a universal ex- 
position or a national convention. Such 
a congestion is of annual occurrence in 
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London. and is the symptomatic expres- 
sion of the season; but the symptoms 
ordinarily recognizable in May were ab- 
sent until June in the actual year. They 
were said to have been suppressed by the 
reluctance of the tardy spring, and again 
by the King’s visit to Ireland. As the 
King is the fountain of social prosperity 
it is probable that he had more to do with 
delaying the season than the weather had; 
but by what one hears said of him he 
would not have willingly delayed it. He 
is not only a well-meaning and _ well- 
doing prince, one hears from people of 
every opinion, but a promoter of peace 
and international concord (especially 
with France, where his good offices are 
believed to have been peculiarly effective), 
and he is, rather more expectedly, a cheer- 
ful sovereign, loving the gayety as well 
as the splendor of state, and fond of 
seeing the world enjoy itself. 

It is no betrayal of the national 
confidence to repeat what every one 
says concerning the present outburst 
of fashion, that it is a glad com- 
pliance with the King’s liking; the 
more eager because of its lohg sup- 
pression during the Queen’s reign and 
the more anxious because of a pathetic 
apprehension inspired by the well-known 
serious temperament of the heir-apparent 
to the throne. No doubt the joyful re- 
bound from the depression of the Boer 
war is also still felt; but for whatever 
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London life is gay and glad, it 
the 
eun shines, and it mixes as many poppies 
the 
against the time when only grass may be 


reason 


is certainly making its hay while 


and daisies with crop as possible 


ACCE ptable. In other terms the pre vailing 
passion for pretty clothes in the masses 
as well as the classes is the inspiration 
of the the 
preferences are 
that he 


one’s 


Court, whil free personal 
the 


ll- 


expressed probably 
effect of that strong, 


stinct of like 


~acdst rong, 


self, wheth- 


being 
like 


{ 
has always moulded precedence and tra- 


r one is r the rs or not, which 


dition to individual convenience with 
the English. 

Out of season, the London type of man 
looked the 
the 


sprouted in a 


undistinguished, but when 
make London 
Piceadilly 


race of giants who wert 


season began to over, 
pavement of 
as trees walking. 
They were mostly young giants, who had 
beauty of complexion, of course, 
and as beauty of They 
doubtless the natural 


selection, to which money for buying per- 


great 
feature. 
result of a 


great 


were 


fect conditions had contributed as much 
as the 


type. 


time necessary for growing a 


Mostly their 


and kind, and only 


gentle 
then hard 
or cruel; but one need not be especially 
the English classification of 
our species to feel that they had cost 
more than they were worth. The 
handsomest man [| with the 
perfectly patrician profile (if we 


faces were 


now and 
averse to 


very 
saw, most 
imag- 
ine something delicately aquiline to be 
who 


peculiarly patrician), was a groom 


sat his horse be sic Rotten Row, waiting 
till his master should come to command 
the services of both. He too had the 
look of long descent, but if it could not 
that the nation 
much time and money, it might still be 
conjectured that he had cost some one 
too much of something better. 

Next after these beautiful people I 
think that in the multitudinously varied 
crowd of London I saw no men so splen- 
didly, so brilliantly, so lustrously hand- 
some as three of those imperial English 
whose lives are safer, but whose social 
status is scarcely better than that of our 
negroes. They were three tall 
Hindoos, in native dress, and white- 
turbaned to their swarthy foreheads, who 
suddenly filed out of the crowd, looking 


he said he had cost 


too 


young 
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more mystery from their liquid eyes than 
they could well have corroborated in word 
or thought, and bringing to the metrop- 
the West the 


magnificence of the sensuous East. 


olis of gorgeous and foolish 


Their individualization, transient as it 
was, was of far greater duration than that 
of most individual impressions from the 
London crowd. London is massive, it is 
totality, it 


flo xl of 


is bulk; or it is a stream, a 
life, from which in a powerful 
light you may catch the shimmering facet 
ot a specific but 
glimps« s leave only a blurred record with 
What 


long sue- 


wavelet: these fleeting 
the most instantancous apparatus. 
of the vision of that 
cession of streets called by 
Knightsbridge to 
rush of a 


remains 
successive 
names from Ludgate 


Hill is the 


which 


human torrent, in 


you are searect ly 
the single life than o° 


river. 


more aware of 
any given ripple 
Men, women, children form 
the torrent, but each has been lost to him- 


in a 
self in order to give it the collective im- 
mensity which abides in your mind’s eye. 

To the American city-dwellk r the Lon- 
don omnibus is archaic. Exeept for the 
that lumber up and 
down Fifth Avenue, we have hardly any- 
thing of the 


slow, sad stages 
in the whole 
length and breadth of our continent, and 
with 


omnibus kind 
it is and 
amusement that one finds it still prevail- 
ing in London, quite as if it were not as 


perpetual astonishment 


ZTOSss 


an anachronism as the war-chariot 


er the sedan-chair. It is ugly, and _ be- 
wilderingly painted over with the names 
of its destinations, and clad with signs 
of patent medicines and new plays and 
hreakfast but 


It is ponderous 


foods in color the 
the 
it jolts and rumbles forward with 


a sound of thunder; seen from the pave- 


every 
colors of rainbow. 


ment, or from the top of another omni- 
bus, it is of barbaric majesty; not, indeed, 
in the single example, but as part of the 
interminable line of omnibuses coming 
towards you. Then its clumsiness is lost 
in the collective uncouthness which be- 
of a tremendous grandeur. The 
procession bears onward whole popula- 


comes 


tions lifted high in the air, and swaying 
and lurching with the elephantine gait 
of things which can no more capsize than 
Of all the 
sights of London streets, this procession 


they can keep an even pace. 
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of the omnibuses is the most impressive, 


and the common herd of Londoners of 
both sexes which it bears aloft seems to 
suffer a change into something not even 
so rich as strange. They are no longer 
ordinary or less than ordinary men and 
women bent on the shabby businesses 
that preoccupy the most of us; they are 
conquering princes making a progress in 
a long triumph, and looking down upon 
a lower order of human beings from their 
wobbling steeps. It enhances their ap- 
parent dignity that they whom they look 
down upon are not merely the drivers of 
trucks and wagons of low degree but 
often ladies of titles in their family car- 
riages, under the care of the august 
coachman and footman, or gentlemen 
driving in their own traps or carts, or 
fares in the that steal their 
swift course through and by these ranks; 
the omnibuses are always the most monu- 
mental fact of the scene. They deminate 
it in bulk and height; they form the chief 
impulse of the tremendous movement, 
and it is they that choke from time to 
time the channel of the mighty torrent, 
and helplessly hold it in the arrest of 
a bloek 


hansoms 


No one can forecast the moment when, 
or the place where, a block may happen; 
but mostly it occurs in mid-afternoon, at 
the intersection of some street where a 


line of vehicles is crossing the channel 


of the torrent. Suddenly all is at a 
standstill, and one of those wonderful 
English policemen, who look so slight and 
young after the vast blue bulks of our 
Irish force, shows himself in the middle 
of the channel, and holds back its rapids 
with the quiet gesture of exie:ded hands. 
The currents and counter-currents gather 
and press from the rear, and solidify, 
but in the narrow fissure the policeman 
stands motionless, with only some such 
slight stir of his extended hands as a 
cat imparts to her “ conscious tail ” when 
she waits to spring upon her prey. 

The mute language of his hands, down 
to the lightest accent of the fingers, is 
intelligible to the dullest of those con- 
cerned in its interpretation, and is tele- 
pathically despatched from the nearest to 
the farthest driver in the block. While 
the policeman stands there in the open 
space, no wheel or hoof stirs, and it does 
not seem as if the particles of the mass 
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could detach themselves for such sep- 
arate movement as they have at the best. 
Softly, almost imperceptibly, he drops 
his arms, and lets fall the viewless bar- 
rier which he had raised with them; he 
remains where he was, but the immense 
bodies he had stayed liquefy and move 
in their opposite courses, and for that 
time the block is over. 

We have the hansom with us, but it 
does not perform the essential part in 
New York life that it does in London 
life. In New York you may take a han- 
som; in London you must. You serve 
yourself of it as at home you serve your- 
self of the electric car; but not by any 
means at the same rate. Nothing is more 
deceitful than the cheapness of the han- 
som, for it is_of such an immediate and 
constant convenience that the unwary 
stranger’s shilling has slipped from him 
in a sovereign before he knows, with the 
swift succession of occasions when the 
hansom seems imperative. A ’bus is in- 
expensive but it is stolid and bewilder- 
ing; a hansom is always cheerfully intel- 
ligible. It will set you down at the very 
place you seek; you need walk neither 
to it nor from it; a nod, a glance, sum- 
mons it or dismisses. The "bus may be 
kind, but it is not flattering, and the han- 
som is flattering as well as kind; flattering 
one’s pride, one’s doubt, one’s timid hope. 
It takes all the responsibility for your 
prompt and unerring arrival; and you 
may trust it almost implicitly. At any 
point in London you ean bid it go to 
any other with a confidence that I rarely 
found abused. 


One hears a good deal of the greater 
quiet of London after New York. I 
think that what you notice is a difference 
in the quality of the noise in London. 
What is with us mainly a harsh metallic 
shriek, a grind of trolley-wheels upon 
trolley-tracks, and a wild battering of 
their polygonized circles upon the rails, 
is in London the dull tormented roar of 
the omnibuses and the incessant cloop- 
cloop of the cab-horses’ hoofs. Between 
the two sorts of noise there is little 
choice for one who abhors both. 

London is, if anything, rather more 
infested than New York with motors, as 
the English more simply and briefly call 
automobiles. The perspective is seldom 
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free of them, and from time to time the 
air is tainted with their breath, which 
one of the characteristic 
civilization. They share 
equally with other vehicles the drives in 


is now most 


stenches of 


the parks, though their speed is tempered 
there to the prevalent pace. They add to 
the noise the shuddering burst 
of their swift percussions, and make the 
soul shrink from any of what 
the aeroplane may be when it shall come 
hurtling overhead with 
sereech as yet unimagined. 


general 
forecast 
some peculiar 
The motor 
plays an even more prominent part in 
the country than in London, especially 
in those remnants of time which the 
English eall week-ends, and which stretch 
from Friday afternoon to the next Mon- 
day merning. It is within these limits 
that people are ordinarily “ asked down,” 
and as the host usually lives from five 
to ten miles from the nearest station, 
the guest is met there by a motor which 
hurls him over the intervening ground 
at the speed of the train he has just left. 
The motor is still the rich man’s pleasure, 
as the week-end is his holiday; and it 
will be long before the one will be the 
poor man’s use, or the other his leisure. 
For the present he must content himself, 
in England, at least, with his own legs, 
and with the bank-holiday which 
comes so often as to be 


now 
dreaded by his 
betters when it lets him loose upon their 
travel and sojourn in excursional multi- 
tude. This is not likely ever to come 
under question of affecting the London 
heard the week-end ac- 
of doing. It was theorized that 
people went out of town so much, in 
order to be at home in the eountry for 
their friends, that with two 
and three nights lost to the festivities 
of London, the was sensibly if 
not vitally affected. But that was in the 
early weeks of it. As it grew and pros- 
pered through the latter half of June 
and the whole of July, the week-end, as 
an inimical factor, was no longer men- 
tioned. 


season, as one 


cused 


afternoons 


season 


It even began to be recognized 
as an essential element of the season. 
Like the King’s visits to Denmark, to 
Ireland, to Germany, it really served to 
intensify the season. 


The purpose that the season obviously 
serves is annually gathering into the cap- 
ital immense numbers of the people best 
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worth meeting from every part of the 
world-wide English dominion, with many 
aliens of distinetion, not counting the 
Americans, whé are held a kind of middle 
species by the natives. It is a time of 
perpetual breakfasts, lunches, teas and 
dinners, receptions, concerts, and for those 
who can bear it, balls till the day of 
twenty-four hours’ pleasure begins again, 
with the early rites of Rotten Row. Those 
who have a superfluity of invitations go 
on at night from one house to another 
till they fall lifeless into bed at their 
own. One may fancy, if one likes, that 
they show the effects of their pleasure 
the next day, that many a soft cheek 
pales its English rose under the flapping 
panama hats among the riders in the 
Park, and that, lively as they still are, 
they tend rather to be phantoms of de- 
light. But perhaps this is not so. What 
is certain is that for those who do not 
abuse the season it is a time of fine as 
well as high enjoyment, when the alien, 
or the middle species, if he is known, or 
even tolerably imagined, may taste a cup 
of social kindness, of hospitality, deeper 
if not richer than any in the world. I 
do not say that one of the middle species 
will find in it the delicate, the wild, the 
piquant flavors of certain remembered 
cups of kindness at home; and I should 
not say this even if it were true; but he 
will be an ungrateful and ungracious 
guest if he criticises. He will more wise- 
lv and justly accuse himself of having 
lost his earlier zest, if he does not come 
away always thinking, “ What interesting 
people I have met!” 


In speaking of such things it is al- 
ways a question of how far one may par- 
donably err on the side of indiscretion; 
and if I remember here a dinner in the 
basement of the House of Commons—in 
a small room of the architectural effect 
of a chapel in a cathedral erypt—it is 
with the sufficiently meek hope of keeping 
well within the bounds of discretion. 

The quaintness of the place may have 
contributed to an uncommon charm in 
the occasion; but its charm was perhaps 
a happy accident which would have tried 
in vain to repeat itself even there. It 
ended in a visit to the House, where the 
strangers were admitted on the rigid 
terms and in the strict limits to which 
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non-members must submit themselves. 
But one might well undergo much more 
in order to hear John Burns speak in the 
place to which he has fought his right 
under a system of things as 
ean be 


ined to a work- 


averse 


as 


imag- 


ing-man’s shar- 
ing in the 
legislation for 
working - men. 
The matter in 
hand that night 
chanced to be 
peculiarly 
to 


one 
interesting 
a believer in 
the people’s do- 
ing as many 
pos- 
sible for them- 
selves, the 
body politic, 
instead of leav- 
ing them to 
a variety of 
bodies corpo- 
The 
steamboat serv- 
the 
had 


in- 


things as 


as 


rate. 
ice on 
Thames 
grown so 
sufficient and 
so inconvenient 
that it was now 
of 
per- 
the 
Coun- 
Couneil, 
which should 
be authorized 
to run lines of 
boats solely in 
the publie in- 
terest, and not 
merely for the 
pleasure and 
profit of directors and stockholders. 
monstrous proposition did 
those fears of socialism which any- 
thing of the kind would have roused 
with us; nobody seemed to expect that 
blowing up the Parliament buildings 
with dynamite would be the next step 
towards anarchy. There was a good deal 
of hear-hearing from Mr. Burns’s friends, 
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NOW FREQUENTS THE MODERN HOTEL 


wards carried in due course of legislation. 
I was left to think two or three things 


about the matter which, though not 


strictly photographic, are yet so super- 
ficial that they will not be out of place 


here. Several members spoke besides 
Mr. Burns, but the labor leader was 
easily prince not only in the business 
quality of what he said but in his business 
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fashion of saying it. As much as any of 
them, as the oldest-familied and longest- 
leisured of them, his manners had 


that 


caste of 


re pose 


Which marks the Vere de Vere, 


and is supposed to distinguish them from 
those of the castes of Smith and Jones. 
But I quickly forgot this in considering 
how far socialism had got itself realized 
in London through the activities of the 
County Council, which are so largely in 
One 
hears and reads as little of socialism now 
in Lendon as in New York, but that is 
because it has so effectually passed from 
the debated principle to the accomplished 
fact. It has been embodied in so many 
admirable works that the presumption is 
rather in favor of it as something truly 
conservative. It is not, as with us, still 
under the ban of a prejudice too ignorant 
to know in how many things it is al- 
ready effective; but this is, of course, 
mainly because English administration is 
so much honester than ours. It can be 
safely taken for granted that a thing 


the direction of municipal control. 


ostensibly done for the greatest good of 
the greatest number is not really done 


for the profit of a few on the inside. 
The English can let the County Council 
put municipal boats on the Thames with 


SEA OF ROOFS 


the full assurance that the County Coun- 
cil will never be in case to retire on a 
cumulative income from them. 


The secular intensification of the fam- 
ily life makes it possible for the English 
to abandon their secular domesticity, 
when they will, without apparent detri- 
ment to the family life. Formerly the 
English family which came up to Lon- 
don for the season or a part of it, went 
into a house of its own, or in default of 
that, went into lodgings, or into a family 
hotel of a kind happily obsolescent. Such 
a family now frankly and openly goes 
into one of the hotels which abound in 
London, of a type combining more of 
the Continental and American features 
than the traits of the old English family 
hotel, which was dark, cold, grim and 
silently rapacious, stodgy in appoint- 
ments, and heavy and unwholesome in 
refection. The new sort of hotel is apt 
to be very large, but it is of all sizes, 
and it offers a home reasonably cheerful 
on inclusive terms (or so much by the 
day or week) at rates not at all ruinous. 
It has a table d’héte dinner at separate 
tables and a fair translation of the 
French cuisine. If it is one of the more 
expensive, it will not be more expensive 
than our dearest, and if one of the 
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cheaper, it will be better in every way 
than our cheaper. The supply has cre- 
ated a demand which apparently did not 
exist before, and with the coming of good 
hotels the Englishman has become a 
hotel-dweller, or at least a hotel-sojourner, 
such as he had long reproached the Amer- 
ican with being. 

In like manner with the coming of 
vood restaurants in great number and 
variety, he has become a diner and 
luncher at restaurants. Whether he has 
been able to exact as much as he really 
wanted of the privacy once supposed so 
dear to him, it is impossible for a stran- 
ger, even of the middle species, to pro- 
nounce. What is evident is that at his 
hotel or his restaurant he dines or 
lunches as publicly as ever the American 
did or does; and he has his friends to 
dinner or lunch with apparently no 
thought of interposing any pretence of 
a private dining-room. One hears that 
this sort of open conviviality tempts by 
its facility to those excesses of hospitality 
which are such a drain on English in- 
comes; but again that is something of 
which one can hardly venture to have 
an opinion. What is probably certain 
is that the modern hotel and restaurant, 
with their cheerful ease, are pushing the 
old-fashioned lodging as well as the old- 
fashioned family hotel out of the general 
favor, and have already driven them to 
combine their attractions or repulsions 
on a level where they are searcely dis- 


tinguishable as separate species. 


In all the streets neighboring on 
Piccadilly there abound apartments 
which are effectively small hotels, where 
you pay a certain for your 
rooms, and a_ certain price for 
your meals. You must leave this 
neighborhood if you want the true 
lodging where you pay for your apart- 
ment, and order the provisions which are 
cooked for you, and which are apportion- 
ed to your daily needs. This is the ideal, 
and it is not seriously affected by the 
reality that your provisions are also ap- 
portioned to the needs of your landlord’s 
family. Even then, the ideal remains 
beautiful, and you have an image, some- 
what blurred and battered, of home, 
such as money cannot elsewhere buy 
you. If your landlord is the butler 


price 


fixed 
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who has married the cook, your valeting 
and cooking approach as nearly perfec- 
tion as you can reasonably hope. 

It will be well not to scan too closely the 
infirmities of the appointments over which 
an air of decent reticence is cast, and it 
will have been quite useless to try guard- 
ing all the points at which you might 
be plundered. It is more vexatious than 
ru nous, and perhaps in a hotel also you 
would be plundered: hotel bills in Eng- 
land are sometimes fearfully and won- 
derfully made out. In a lodging you are 
promptly and respectfully personalized; 
your tastes are consulted, if not grati- 
fied; your minor wants, in which your 
comfort lies, are interpreted and met, and 
possibly there grows up round you the 
circumstance, which is not altogether de- 
ceitful, of your own house. 

The theory is admirable, but I think 
the system is in decay, though to say 
this is something like accusing the sta- 
bility of the Constitution. Very likely 
if some American ghost were to revisit 
a well-known London street a hundred 
years from now, he would find it still 
with the legend of “Apartments” in 
every transom; and it must not be sup- 
posed that lodgings have by any means 
fallen yet to the middle, much less 
the lower middle classes. In one place 
there was a marquis overhead; in another 
there was a lordship of unascertained 
degree, who was heard on a Court night 
being got ready by his valet and the land- 
lord’s whole foree, and then marking his 
descent to his cab by the clanking of his 
sword upon the stairs. At two lodgings 
in a most unpretentious street, it was the 
landlords’ boast that a royal princess had 
taken tea with their tenants, who were 
of the quality to be rightfully taken tea 
with by a royal princess; and at certain 
hours of the afternoon during the season 
it was by no means uncommon to see 
noble equipages standing at the doors of 
certain apartments with all the entourage 
of coachman and footmen, and ladies of 
unmistakable fashion ascending and de- 
scending by the carriage steps like the 
angels on Jacob’s ladder. It could be 
surmised that they were visiting poor re- 
lations, or modest merit of some sort, but 
it was not necessary to suppose this, and 


upon the whole I prefer not. 
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BY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


ROTHER AURELIUS took an- 
other gulp of his wine, shivering, 


and I saw his shoulders draw to- 
gether under the coarse black serge of 
his monk’s habit, and his mouth twist 
awry after a fashion it had. 

“Eh! I’m cold,” said he. “ There’s 
a chill in the air—a graveyardish chill.” 

“There well may be,” said I. 

“Eh!” said Brother Aurelius, that 
mouth of his twisted awry; “ Death’s 
waiting out yonder in the corridor,— 
waiting and waiting in the shadows. 
I’m cold.” 

A lackey came to the door of the room, 
and, at the signal of my eyebrows, 
Brother Aurelius, who sat with his back 
to the door, drew up the cowl over his 
tonsured poll. 

“Tlis Majesty still sleeps, your Royal 
Highness,” said the lackey, “ but restless- 
ly. Your Highness shall be informed on 
the moment of his Majesty’s awakening.” 

“On the moment!” said I, and the 
man bowed himself away. 

“Out yonder in the shadows,” said 
Brother Aurelius, nodding over his wine. 
“God! the place reeks of death—whis- 
pers of it—tastes of it. It’s in the very 
wine! I’m cold—Bah! I’m an old 
Why’s a palace more ghostly 
than a hovel when Death’s abroad? Eh? 
What’s a king, when he comes to die, but 
a man—-a worn-out man with his clock- 
work running down? What’s there in it 
all to give me the shivers? Look at my 
hands! Curse ’em! MHaven’t I seen 
death a score of What am I 
shivering over? Eh?” 

“ Careful, fool!” said I. “No 
‘Louis’ with the doors open. 
There are people all about. Stick to 
* Highness ’!” 

Brother Aurelius laughed, chuckling 
over his wine-glass. 

“Our punctilious Louis Ferdinand!” 
said he. “* Highness’ it is, then! 


woman, 


times ? 
Eh, Louis? 
you 
here, 


Egad, we'll Highness you few more High- 


nesses, friend! To-morrow—or in an 
hour—it ‘ll be ‘ Majesty” Eh?’ And, 
at that, it was I upon whom the little 
fit of shivering caught. 

“His Majesty Ludwig Ferdinand IT.!” 
pursued Brother Aurelius, rolling the 
words smackingly between his lips. 

“Oh, hold your tongue!” I cried. “ Is 
not the load heavy enough without your 
sneers and gloating? God knows I wish 
it were I breathing my last breath in 
that chamber yonder, and not the King! 
If it were not for one man’s coward- 
ice and shirking, I’d be a free 
to-morrow, not a life prisoner 
a crown.” 

“Your Royal Highness thus civilly 
refers to the late Crown-Prince George ?” 
inquired Brother Aurelius, chuckling. 
“Surely your Royal Highness does not 
suggest that the Crown Prince deliberate- 
ly drowned himself to escape his duties- 
that the yachting accident was not an 
accident? Surely the yacht went down 
off Curzola in that terrible storm!” 
Brother Aurelius held up his little glass 
of wine, squinting through it at the light, 
and the light turned its heart to the 
semblance of blood—threw a tiny blotch 
of bright crimson across Brother Au- 
relius’s sallow cheek. 

I stared at him under my brows, 
sullenly. 

“God gave Prince George a sacred 
duty with his birth,” said I—*“ the duty 
of ruling over this land when his father 
should lay down the sceptre. He has 
deliberately shirked it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Brother Aurelius, a 
bit more gently—a bit, as it were, wist- 
fully,—* perhaps he felt unable to shoul- 
der the burden of this duty. Perhaps 
he felt unworthy—felt that, with the 
grudging, unsympathetic, unwilling serv- 
ice he could only give it, the realm were 
better off without him. He did not wish 
to rule, this Crown-Prince George, you 
must remember. He had no heart for it. 


man 
under 
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lle loathed ‘the thought of imprisonment 
and responsibility and all such. He was 
a—gipsy by nature, not a ruler. The 
thought of the life which stretched be- 
fore him in an endless perspective—grim, 
ordered, ‘cabined, cribbed, confined ’— 
used to send him into a panic of dread 
and protest. The cornered beast fights 
for life and liberty, friend Louis.—A 
thousand pardons, your Royal Highness! 

-The cornered fights, tooth and 
nail, with thought of whether he 
fights fair or foul. Don’t judge this poor 
drowned man too hardly. Don’t grudge 
him his grave at the bottom of the 
Adriatie yonder!” 

3rother Aurelius’s had fallen 
from his head, upon his shoulders, and 
his face worked oddly, and his eyes were 
bright and full of 
seriousness. But, after a he 
sat back once more at ease in his chair, 
and the little cynical 
came to his lips. 

“Eh, I become eloquent!” said Brother 
Aurelius. “ Eloquent? — Nay, 
sioned! And all 
no more. 
sed non in celo. 


beast 
no 


cowl 


very an unwonted 


moment, 


mocking chuckle 


impas- 
drowned man 
Requiescat in mare— 
Eh! we of the Church 
are devils at Latin. 

* Come, Majesty! 
Cheer up! George is dead and done for. 
He’s gone below— Numa quo devenit et 
{ncus, as our old friend Horace says. 
“Revocate animos, ma@estumque timorem 
mittite _ -Virgil, Louis, Virgil! Come! 
the crown’s at your elbow, friend. That’s 
fair enough. You’re rightly next in suc- 
cession, even though you’re only a cousin. 

“*In te omnis domus inclinata recum- 
bit” Virgil again! En! We’re dogs at 
Latin, we of the Church.” 

“It’s not fair!” said I, bitterly. “ Have 
I no side? Have I no argument? What 
if that—shirker did feel as you say? 
Are my feelings of no account? I tell 
you I would rather die than reign! 
Everything you have said—every reason 
you have given—every plea you have 


fora 
who’s 


come, your future 


urged I could say and give and urge a 
thousand times more strongly for myself. 
Why should I be the prisoner and he 


” 


escape? It’s not fair! 

“He has escaped, friend,” said Brother 
Aurelius, softly. “He was the first to 
think of escape and he ran. He got 
ahead of you. Oh, Highness, a cornered 
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beast doesn’t stop to think 
fights fair or foul!” 

A hurrying lackey pulled himself up, 
panting, in the door, and bowed. 

“His Majesty, your Royal High- 
ness,” said the grief white upon 
his face,—* his Majesty is—awake and 
If your Royal Highness will 
make haste—” 

“T will come at 
sprang to my feet. 


whether he 


man, 


conscious. 


once,” said E and 

Brother Aurelius rose, facing me across 
the table. His mocking humor had 
dropped from him like a garment, and, 
once more, his lean face worked and 
twisted. 

“ He’s—going, Louis!” said Brother Au- 
relius. “ The dear old— 

“ And,” said I, looking into the man’s 
“and in the face of that—?” But 
Brother Aurelius beat two hands 
fiercely together before him, and turned 
away toward the windows which look 
the Schloss gardens. And I went 
out of the room and swiftly along the 
corridors to the 


He’s—going!” 


eyes,- 


his 


over 


the chamber where 
King lay. 

Outside the door was a little group of 
men—Colonel Szakvary, Temnitz (the 
president of the Council), Cardinal Vulo- 
tich, and others—I caught few 
They drew to one side, bowing, 


faces. 
and I 
entered the room. 

Old von Mitteldorf, the Chancellor, met 
me inside, and whispered that his Maj- 
esty wished to talk with me alone. 

“Te is very near the end von 
Mitteldorf. “ Half hour, Steinmetz 
says; but he is conscious and in no pain.” 
There were tears running down von Mit- 
teldorf’s withered cheeks, and I won- 
dered dully, for I had thought him too 
hard for that, too dried and cold. 

The two physicians who bent over the 
bed looked up as I approached; then, 
nodding to me, tiptoed out of the room 
after von Mitteldorf, and I was left alone 
with the King and that Something which 
stood waiting in the shadows at the end 
of the great chamber. 

[ remember that there were dim lights 
burning—very dim, so that the chamber 
seemed even vaster and higher than it 
was,—so dim that I could see only that 
wall which was nearest me; beyond that, 
a ghostly indistinct shape here and 
there—table or chair; beyond that, 
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shadowy gloom. Also, I remember there 
was a faint scent of volatile drugs and 
of antiseptics—a sick-room odor which 
even that great place could not dissipate. 
The King lay in his carven bed of 
state, lax and still—so still that at first 
I thought he was dead, and shrank a step 
backward. He lay on his back, one arm 
outside the white covers, and the brown 
skin of his face and neck and of his hand 
had gone an odd ash-gray, strangely like 
the tousled gray of his hair and square 
beard. He looked, lying there, very like 
what people called him—* The gray lion.” 
Then, after a moment, as I stood watch- 
ing, those shaggy eyebrows of his began 
to twitch, after their nervous irritable 
fashion, and, quite suddenly, he opened 
eyes. It gave me a start. It 
like a dead man opening his eyes. 
“ Who is there?” he said, in a whisper. 
“Ludwig, Sire!” said I, and dropped 
on my knees beside the bed. The shaggy 
eyebrows twitched again as if he would 
nod but lacked the strength, and he 
raised his hand feebly, but the hand 
wavered and dropped back again, touch- 


his was 


ing my cheek as it went. It was cold 
and dry. 
“Eh!” said the King, in a strong 


voice which seemed to come with no ef- 
fort,—“eh! So I and you reign, 
Louis? Near the—end, am I?” 

“Very near, Sire,” said I. 

“And an awfully good thing!” said 
the King, fretfully. “I’m tired. I’m 
tired of it all. I think I’ve been tired 
for some years.” He rolled his head on 
the pillow until he could see my face. 

“So you reign, Louis?” he said again. 
“Eh, it’s a bad job—no flowery bed of 


or 
£0 


ease. Look you! Mitteldorf’s well 
enough. He’s safe. He’s no _ fool, 
either. You can trust him. But look 


out for that devil Temnitz. He’s a ras- 
eal, Louis, a rascal. And I don’t know 
what he’s— Now that fisheries matter, 
T wish—” He halted a moment to take 
breath, for his voice was weakening, and 
when he spoke again he seemed to have 
forgotten what he had been saying. 

“Tf only George had—lived!” he said, 
and his face twisted oddly like Brother 
Aurelius’s face. “George—hated it, didn’t 
he,—eh? He hated it more than I. And 


you hate it too, Louis.—I don’t wonder. 
But 


Why, in God’s name, couldn’t 
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have lived? Id have—liked— 
my son to reign--after me.—Poor old 
George! Cold and wet, eh? Floating 
about among the seaweed and rocks in 
thirty fathom!—What a grave!—I’d ha’ 
liked George to rest in his grave, not 
wash about like a—dead fish.” 

“Oh, Sire! Sire!” I cried, with my 
face in the bedclothes, but the King’s 
worn old face twisted with his grief. 

“—-All I had!” I heard him say, under 
his breath. 

Then, for a time, he was still—all but 
those bushy eyebrows, which jerked now 
and then. 

“Death?” he said, finally. “It’s no 
such great mystery as they—say. I’m 
just—tired, tired—and I don’t see very 
well. That’s all. My feet are cold. 
Cover ’em up, Louis! Look you, boy! 
What’s there about this affair of yours 
with old Mitteldorf’s girl? Oh, I’ve 
heard of it. I hear about most things. 
You'll have to—drop that. I won’t—l 
won’t have it— Eh! I’m tired, tired! 
Not becoming to—King. You must 
hurry up—marriage with the Bavarian 
Princess. Hurry it up.—Promise me! 
No —shilly-shally. It must be— soon. 
What about Mitteldorf’s—girl, eh?’ 

“There has been no—affair, Sire,” said 
I. “I—cared a great deal for her. | 
was—TI hoped to marry her until—Princ 
George’s—until I became the Heir Ap 
parent. I shall do my duty, Sire.” 

I expect that even to the King’s failing 
eyes my face must have shown the bitter- 
ness I tried to keep out of my voice, for 
he drew a deep sigh and his head shook 
weakly on the pillows. 

“ Poor old—Louis!” he said. “I know. 
I know.” A wry smile went over his 
grim face and he spoke a woman’s name 
aloud-—a French name which I did not 
know. I have often wondered, since, who 
the woman was. 

“Death?” he said again, after a long 
time. “I’m just—tired, that’s all.” It 
seemed to fill him with a dull surprise 
that death brought with it no ghost- 
ly mysteries. . 

So he muttered and whispered and fell 
into lengthening spells of silence for, I 
should think, a half-hour or more. Twice 
he complained that he was cold, and often 
that he was tired—tired. Once or twice 
more he spoke of his son, and once of 
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some political matter. His waning mind 
seemed full of odds and ends. He seemed 
either incapable of consecutive thought 
or too weary to follow it out. 

And all the long while I knelt on the 
edge of the raised dais upon which the 
bed stood, and stared into the shadows 
across the room. It seemed to me that, 
as the minutes dragged on, those shadows 
crept nearer—an illusion of my straining 
eyes, doubtless—nearer and nearer, nar- 
rowing the little circle of dim light 
which hung pale over the bed and the 
whispering, muttering old man who lay 
there. It seemed to me that, unlike the 
dying King, I felt—sensed in some fash- 
ion indescribable—the Something which 
stood waiting in the gloom. I remember 
that the feeling was strong in me of the 
near presence of another being. I felt 
it just as one feels, in a dark room, the 
presence of another ?iving being whom 
one has not seen or heard. 

The King had lain quite still for some 
ten minutes, I should think, eyes closed, 
breathing regular—the deep sighing 
breaths of one near the end; and I, im- 
mersed in my thoughts, holding, as it 
were, a finger on my mental pulse as I 
watched the shadows draw close and 
sensed that unseen Presence, had’ almost 
forgotten him, when, quite suddenly and 
with no warning, he started up upon 
one elbow, and so with groping hands 
pushed himself to a sitting posture, 
drawn and tense and eager-eyed. He 
looked to the foot of the bed, and his 
voice came full and strong, but with a 
note of wonder, of puzzled surprise. 

“George!” he said. “ Why—George!” 
And that was all. The tense rigid arms 
doubled under him and he dropped back 
upon the pillows, fighting for breath. 

I turned quickly and struck the gong 
which stood upon a little table near, and 
they came at once into the chamber— 
the group of tiptoeing, silent, grave- 
faced men, halting and spreading out into 
a half-circle near the bed’s foot. 

Old von Mitteldorf stepped to my side. 
His hands, I noted, were shaking and 
his lips writhed. He had been very near 
the King for thirty years. The physi- 
cians knelt an instant by the King’s head, 
and then rose, all but one of them, and 
withdrew a few paces. 

There was no death-struggle at all— 
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only those slow, deep, sighing breaths 
which puffed out the gray lips under 
the gray beard as they were exhaled. It 
was exactly like the heavy breathing of 
an old gentleman taking his afternoon 
nap. I did not know when it ceased. 
Only the head physician presently rose 
and made a sign to von Mitteldorf with 
his eyebrows. 

Old von Mitteldorf gave a sort of dry 
sob. He looked down at the still form 
on its bed of state, and he looked toward 
the still group of officers and councillors 
at the bed’s foot. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the King is 
dead.” He bent over my hand, before 
I knew what he was about, and kissed it. 

“Long live the King!” said von Mit- 
teldorf. 

I saw Temnitz’s little eyes shift and 
blink, and he licked his dry lips. Tem- 
nitz was looking into the future. Be- 
hind him I thought I caught a glimpse 
of a black cowl, but in an instant it was 
gone. Then, I remember, I took one last 
look at the dead King—he was tired no 
longer, and I envied him—and went out 
of the chamber through a lane of bow- 
ing gentlemen. 

I went back to the room where I had, 
earlier in the evening, sat with Brother 
Aurelius. Brother Aurelius sat again 
where I had left him, but he rose as 
I enter d. 

“Long live the King!” he said, but, 
from the shadow of his black cowl, his 
eyes mocked at me, and a sudden little 
flare of overwrought nerves and of anger 
mounted to my head. 

“Good God!” I eried. “™ Have you 
nothing but sneers at such an hour as 
this? Can you not even respect death? 
Oh, you were in there. I saw you. For 
the love of Heaven, man, of what are you 
made? Not flesh, I'll swear! How do 
you think I felt kneeling yonder beside— 
him while he died? Do you know what 
he said—not once, but a score of times ? 

“<*Tf only George had“lived!’ Do you 
know what his last words were—his very 
last? He sat up suddenly after he had 
been lying still for a long time’ and he 
cried out, ‘George! Why—George!’ like 
that. I tell you it was damnable, damna- 
ble!—And I had to kneel there and live 
out my living lie to the very bitter end. 
For God’s sake, what are you made of ?”’ 
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“Flesh, Louis, weak, weak flesh!” said 
Brother Aurelius, raising from his arms 
a white face. He gave a little sob. 

| it,” he “ Not 
even now. I have had—my taste of free- 
dom, and I—cannot give it up. The cor- 
nered beast fights, Louis, tooth and nail. 
I am anything you choose to call me, but 
I—cannot face it.” 

My rage was hot in me. 

By Heaven! you shall!” I cried. 
“T’ve lied and tricked long enough for 
your sake—too long. I'll lie no longer.” 

“Louis, Louis!” said Brother Aurelius, 
stretching out his arms toward me across 
the table. 

“There is no guilt at your door, 
Louis,” he pleaded. “ You believed me 
dead until a little week ago, every 
one else believes me dead now. I 


cannot—face said. 


“ 


as 
was 


mad to come back—a cracked fool—an 
imbecile! I might have known how it 
would be, but I thought—I thought 


you'd be glad to keep mum. I thought 
you’d be glad to reign. I didn’t know 
you, Louis.” 

“ No, you didn’t,” said I, savagely. 

“ And—and he was ill,” said Brother 
Aurelius, pleading, “and so I—came.— 
Oh, Louis, there is no guilt at your door. 
You’ve got to go on with it. I—cannot. 
It would drive me mad. I cannot do it.” 

“You shall do it,” said I, “and now. 
I’m going to call von Mitteldorf. We'll 
have a little my 
play-actor !” 

I started toward the door, but Brother 
Aurelius—Prince George, what you will 
—sprang in front of me and thrust me 
back into a chair. He closed the door 
of the room and with his back 
against it. 


resurrection scene, 


stood 


“The cornered beast fights, Louis!” he 
said, in a whisper, breathing between the 
words, and from under his black habit 
he drew something which glittered in 
the ecandle-light. 

“Raise your voice,” said he, “ call for 
help, betray me in any fashion now or 
later, and I shoot myself through the 
head. Ay, I mean it. T'll die rather 
than reign. That’s flat, my friend.” 

“ Oh, you coward!” I cried, and dropped 
my head into my arms over the table, 
sobbing. “ Oh, you contemptible coward!” 

“Yes,” said Brother Aurelius, gently, 
—* yes, Louis.” 
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I did not hear the door open or close, 
but when, after a little while, I looked 
up, he was gone. I was alone in the room. 

Young Altenfeld came in presently to 
ask for commands, but I told him to keep 
every one from me, that I wished to be 
quite alone, and, when he had gone, I 
went over to one of the windows where 
the white curtains swayed and filled with 
the summer-night wind from the gardens. 
I stood there looking wearily out into the 
night—that soft sweet wind was very 
grateful to my hot face—and at last, 
since the window was not high, vaulted 
out of it to the turf below. 

Tt was a night of stars—stars and a 
little crescent moon, and, as I have said, 
sweet airs; a night fashioned for love, 
for singing to mandolins, for walking 
abroad with one’s fine, swelling, romantic 
thoughts by way of company; a night 
pungent, aromatic, full of the cool fire 
of summer. 

Away to the left the bell of the royal 
chapel was tolling—harsh and clamorous 
through that still air—and from the east- 
ward, from the village, four miles away, 
other bells tolled with it, measured and 
faint and very sweet with the distance. 
The King was dead. And here, in the 
open night, alone, stood another King, 
pressing his hands over his royal ears 
to shut out that measured throbbing 
dirge which would not be stilled. 

A King, so you! 
shackled slave! 

To rid myself of 
gor from the chapel bell I moved 
away from the Schloss down of 
the gravel paths between the rows of 
pointed cypresses—churchyard cypresses 
they began to seem, nature itself in 
mourning!—down the long slope of the 
formal gardens, through arbors and per- 
gole, past fountains and clumps of 
flowering shrubbery, and over stretches 
of lawn beyond. And so, blind to where 
I went, hurrying ever from that brazen 
knell, my feet bore me, at the last, to the 
little Japanese garden with its gay sum- 
mer-house, its stone lanterns and dwarfed 
pines and its still, mirroring pool—our 
trysting-place, hers and mine! 

By the margin of. the pool there is an 
ancient bench overhung with wistaria. 
Here, in the half-gloom, some one stirred 
—some one in white—stirred and sighed, 


please Nay, a 


that harsh clan- 


one 





a, 


catching her breath in a little sob, and 





rose, turning her face to the crescent 
moon. The face was very beautiful, and 
it was wet with tears. 

“Hilma!” said I, from my shadows. 

She gave a low sobbing cry of—glad- 
ness, I think, and her arms went out 
to me. Then suddenly she shrank back 
and covered her face with her hands, 
shaking, and made me a slow courtesy, 
from which, it seemed, she had not the 
poor strength to rise, for she remained 
kneeling there before me, bowed, her face 
in her hands, weeping. 

“Sire!” she said. “Sire!” But at 
that I cried out upon her and caught 
her in my arms swiftly, raising her to 
her feet. 

“Oh, how could you!” said I. “ How 
could you’—You, Hilma, kneeling to 
me ?” 

But she fought against me, pushing 
herself away, until she stood free, her 
hands at her heart. 

“ The—bells!” she said. “The bells, 
Louis! He is—dead? The King is 
dead 2?” 

“The King is dead,” said I, bitterly. 
“Long live the King!” and she hid her 
face again. 

As for me, I stood trembling, sick for 
grief and futile rage at my fate, sick 
for love of her—she drooped so pitifully 
before me. And speech was withheld 
from my tongue, for I could stammer only 
her name, over and over again. Just: 
“Hilma! Hilma! Hilma!” She was 
the better of us, far—the stronger. She 
stilled her weeping and looked up at me 
—that beautiful face of hers white, 
white in the moonlight, wet with tears 
and drawn with suffering, but very brave, 
full of a certain sweet nobility that 
shamed me. 

“Then, Louis,” she said, “this must 
be the—end, for—you and me. You are 
the King, and God lays stern duties upon 
kings, my dear. We must—you must 
not see me again, Louis, nor I you. You 
must—do that which a king—must do. 
1 would rather die very many deaths, 
cruel ones, than have you fail in any 
fashion because of me.” 

“Oh, Hilma,” said I, “I am dying 
very many cruel deaths here and now.” 

“And I, my King,” said she, “but it 
cannot be otherwise. We must have done 
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with each other, you and I. See, Louis, 
see! It is only what had to come. We 
have known it, both, for months, ever 
since Prince George was drowned and 
you came near the throne. It is no sud- 
den blow. We knew it long.” 

“Is it any easier for that?” said I. 

“Oh no, my King, no!” she cried, and 
that sweet strength of hers failing her for 
the moment, she caught me about the 
shoulders with her arms and hid her face 
on my breast, weeping. 

“Ah, no, it is harder!” she said, “ for 
I have suffered this a thousand times over 
in advance—a thousand times, Louis, and 
yet now it wrings my heart unbearably. 
Will it comfort you, my dearest, to hear 
me say that no man—king or peasant— 
has ever been loved more dearly or more 
faithfully or more wholly without ques- 
tion or reserve or regret than you have 
been loved by me? Have been? Ay, must 
be so long as I live in God’s world, and 
after! Once I dreamed beautiful dreams 
of the life we two were to live together, 
but God waked me very cruelly from 
those dreams—and He will not let me 
sleep again. We shall never have our 
Eden-Land, Louis—never see our castle 
in Spain that we built so proudly. Eden- 
gates are closing on us with those bells 
that toll, and our castle is fading away 
in the moonlight.” 

“Oh, beautiful,” said I, with a sort 
of groan, “ you shame me into a bravery 
that I cannot feel! My heart is a great 
ache, and my brain—my brain is sick 
with anger and revolt and _ bitterness. 
Stand away from me, Hilma! Do not 
touch me, for there is little strength left 
in me to fight. In a moment I shall be 
iaking you into my arms and running 
from it all.” 

“ No, Louis, no!” said she. “ We must 
not fail, you and I. We must be strong. 
There’s a whole nation hanging upon our 
strength to-night.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know!” I cried, 
desperately, my hands pressed over my 
eyes to shut out the sweet sight of her, 
— you don’t know what excuse I could 
urge. You don’t know what’s forcing me 
upon a throne. Treachery, Hilma!— 
treachery black and bitter—cowardice,— 
ay, crime—the awfulest of crimes! You 
do not know what I know. And I may 
not tell you. Please God, some one shall 
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be faithful to the House and to the King- 
dom! Since another fails, then I. But 
it’s treachery, my queen, black treachery !” 

“Louis! Louis!” she cried, in a whis- 
per, and pulled my hands from my face, 
staring into my eyes. Her own face was 
white and frightened — full of terror. 
“Oh, Louis, you—you don’t know what 
you say!” she whispered. “ You’re talk- 
ing wildly, madly. This has—been too 
much for you. I should not have come 
here. You must rest, my King. You do 
not know what you say.” 

“ Ay, I know,” said I, dully. “I know 
too well, but I will say no more.—Curse 
those tolling bells! Will they never have 
done? Every beat crashes in on my heart 
and brain— Forgive me, my dear; ’m— 
not myself. Ah, Hilma, Hilma! Our 
Eden-Land—our castles that we built 
so bravely!” 

It seemed to me that something stirred 
in the dark behind us, as it were in the 
doorway of the little Japanese summer- 
house; that something stirred and sighed. 

“ What is that?” said Hilma von Mit- 
teldorf, quickly. “Some one is there, in 
the summer-house.” Then, suddenly, she 
cried out and threw herself before me as 
if she thought I were to be attacked, and 
—one came out of the summer-house into 
the moonlight before us. Brother Aurelius. 

The cowl slipped back from his 
tonsured head, and his face, in that 
silver light, was graver than I had ever 
seen it and strangely haggard. He looked 
from the other and back 
again, nodding slowly. 

“This is—Fraulein von—Mitteldorf ? 
he asked. His voice, as if to accord 
with his sombre face, was oddly thick 
and heavy. 

“Tt is,” said I. “ You have been eaves- 
dropping, I take it? A noble pursuit! 
characteristically noble!” All my old 
rage had again risen in me at the sight 
of him, but he paid no attention what- 
ever to my insult—seemed not to hear it. 

“ You—didn’t tell me—of this, Louis,” 
he said. “I didn’t know about—this. 
Why? Why didn’t you tell me?” His 
tone was shaken, full of some emotion, 
I could not make out what—wistful. 

“Could this make any difference to 
you?” I demanded, bitterly. “Could 
anything move you at all? Why should 
I speak of it? What’s a broken heart 


one of us to 
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or two to such as you? 
sake, go! Leave us!” 

“T didn’t—know,” said Brother Au- 
relius, in a shaken tone. “I—I also, 
Louis—I—onece—” He did not finish 
his sentence, but I knew of what he spoke. 

Hilma von Mitteldorf moved nearer to 
me, touching my arm with her hand. 

“ Who is this—monk, Sire?” she asked, 
in a whisper—I knew that she had never 
known Prince George. “ Who is he, and 
what does he—mean? His face— It’s— 
I’ve seen it somewhere.” 

I did not answer her. I looked to 
Brother Aurelius. His head was thrown 
back and his haggard face turned up to the 
moonlight. Something struggled there. 

For a full minute or more, I think, 
| watched him, and the bell of the royal 
chapel tolled dismally across the still 
night. Then Brother Aurelius’s head 
dropped, and, as if he felt suddenly worn 
and old and very weary, his shoulders 
drooped with it. 

“T also—Louis,” he said, in a sad 
whisper,—* I also—once—” He raised 
his hand to the cord at his neck and then 
to the cord about his waist, and the 
monk’s habit slipped from him to the 
ground, showing him dressed in the or- 
dinary garb of a civilian. I caught his 
eyes. He nodded to me slowly and as 
slowly turned toward the lighted windows 
of the Schloss, which gleamed yellow at 
the far head of the gardens. 

Something caught fiercely at my heart. 
Something caught at my throat and held 
my breathing. 

“Who—is it?’ breathed Hilma von 
Mitteldorf, and for an instant Brother 
Aurelius turned back to us. 

“It is—the King, Fraulein,” he said, 
in the saddest tone I have ever heard, 
and once more he turned away, and with 
bowed head and drooping shoulders went 
up through the moonlight toward the 
crown which awaited him. 

Hilma von Mitteldorf stared into my 
face. Her eyes were wide, and fright- 
ened still, and only half comprehend- 
ing, but something like a great joy 
began to grow in them. She leaned 
against my breast, trembling. And when 
she spoke, her lips were trembling too— 
so that they could hardly make the words. 

“ Eden—Land’s—come—back—Louis !” 
she said. 


Oh, for God’s 
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Looking westward from Salton over region sometimes called the Salton Desert 
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BY 


ATURE is the most perfect econ- 

omist. She utilizes every atom 

of material, turns to advantage all 
elements and situations. The limits of 
present seem to have been 
reached in the spread of life on this earth. 
It descends to the uttermost depths of the 
sea, rises in the air above the mountain- 
tops, is not daunted by polar cold or 
the heat of almost boiling springs. There 
appear to be no substances in the com- 
position of the globe which have not been 
tested for nourishment for organisms, 
and few that are not compelled to yield 
it to further the insatiable impulse of 
life to spread and increase. 

It is probable that long ago was 
reached the fullest capability of the 
earth to support its population of plants 
and animals under natural conditions 
—that is, although local changes are 
ever taking place as physical conditions 
(land areas, climate, ete.) alter, the sum 
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possibility 
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of individual organisms remains sub- 
stantially the same, and stands equal 
to the maximum that may find space 
and sustenance in which to flourish. 

The economies of the desert are mainly 
directed to surmounting two physical 
obstacles—lack of water and excess of 
wind; and the adaptations to meet these 
and accompanying hardships are exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting. A man 
from Arizona showed me, the other day, 
a harsh, dry, almost leafless little bush, 
about as big as his two fists, all of whose 
branches curled in at the top, until the 
whole form was globular, with a small 
tuft of fibrous roots at one side. A few 
days later I saw it again and it was 
greenish, had expanded a little, and un- 
folded minute leaves; he had set ‘its roots 
in the soil, and the long-dried plant had 
revived and begun to grow. This was 
one of a large class of plants (Amarantus, 
Erigonium, ete.) called “ rolling weeds” 
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which are broken off 
or pulled up then travelling 
by the gales. When they catch against 
some obstacle they drop their seeds there, 
or if roots remain and get covered by the 
blown soil, the bush is replanted; and by 
this means their race is dispersed. The 
desert plants must, indeed, depend main- 
ly on the wind for the scattering of their 
seeds, and so they turn to account one 
of their enemies. Few of the seeds are 
carried far in the air 
—there would be danger of their flying 
too far; but as fleshy, pulpy fruits are 
rare, owing to the paucity of moisture, 
the round hard seeds characteristic of this 
group may be rolled far across the com- 
paratively open ground. 

The globular form of the various 
tumbleweeds is characteristic of all the 
desert vegetation, and results from its 
sparseness. The supply of moisture is 
adequate only for a seanty and small- 


or “ tumbleweeds,” 


and sent 


light enough to be 


sized growth: the wonder is that any at 
all is possible, when the total rainfall 
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an Echinocereus, and the shrub behind it Ephedra Nevadensis 


may be only four or five inches (five times 
as much will not insure a crop of wheat 
to a farmer of excellent without 
irrigation); and this falls almost alto- 
gether in a short series of spring storms, 
followed by months of unbroken drought, 
with excessive heat and sunlight. Hence 
each shrub stands at such a distance 
from its neighbor that it is never shaded; 
and, equally exposed to light and air on 
all sides, becomes compact and rounded. 

This seantiness of growth shows that 
in the desert the plants have returned 
to primitive conditions. Their competi- 
tion is not with each other for light and 
space, as in a forest or meadow, but with 
a niggard Nature for the very necessaries 
of existence—a struggle against 
ganie forces; first, to obtain enough 
moisture and dissolved food from the 
arid and often sterile soil, and, second, 
to prevent losing it to the thirsty, restless 
air and the blazing sun. In a semi- 
desert, like the South-African veldt, or 
the Mexican cactus plains, animals must 


soil 


inor- 
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also be guarded against, and hence there 
all the bushes and intensely 
thorny; but in the real desert this danger 


trees are 
is spared them, since large beasts are ab- 
sent, and therefore little energy need be 
wasted upon providing armor. 

The 
Death Valley and Mohave deserts, or those 
of the of the Kalahari 
country, the Sahara, Arabia, and Tibet, 
must be against the loss of moisture. 


defences in such arid areas as the 


drearier parts 


The searce and precious water is col- 
lected in various ways. In damp regions 
the roots of perennial plants sink deeply, 
and sustain a great growth above ground. 
In a moderately dry climate plants de- 
velop bulky roots, and store up supplies 
which outlast the summer drought; or the 
plants themselves, as in the case of the 
cactuses, become fleshy reservoirs of water 
and food. 


here considered, neither of these resources 


In the extreme desert, such as 


is available, and perennial herbs are con- 
sequently few. Only stunted shrubs and 
hardy annuals are able to exist at all, the 
former growing very slowly, with tough- 


ness of texture, the latter flourishing 


briefly during the spring rains, devoting 
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littl 
or flowers 


energy to making stem or leaves 
and 
hastening (while 


sometimes still of very small size) to per- 


mostly inconspicuous 


wind - fertilized and 
fect the seeds by which alone the species 
will survive until the next year’s short 
period of wetness gives a possibility of 
and growth. Frequently 
desert plants are overtaken by drought too 


germination 


soon, and must postpone blooming until 
autumn; and plants such as elsewhere ex- 
hibit large, showy blossoms will here bear 
nothing worthy of the name of flower. 
The only 


real desert 


moisture in the 
is rain and dew, for there is 


source of 


no accessible store of underground water; 
but dew is totally absent in some regions, 
as in Death Valley, although said 
by Volkens to occur frequently in Egypt 
and Arabia. This 
gathered by the 
mainly must be absorbed by the roots. 
Hence the roots of arid-district plants 
keep close to the surface, extending them- 
selves far out in slender threads (a mes- 
quit examined by Dr. Coville had roots 
fifty feet long), in order to exploit the 
widest area of absorption; but while this 


our 


moisture is 
somewhat, but 


chance 
leaves 
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The whitish soil about the palms is encrusted with alkali 
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Mesquit bushes grow among the palms 
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practice gives a bush stability against some spots to keep them from being ac- 
the wind, it also renders its roots easily tually cut off. The creosote-bushes have 
uncovered. Moreover, there is a limit to been moulded into the most fantastic 
the extent of roots a plant may have, shapes. One of them standing in the 
since it can spare only a certain amount lee of a small boulder ran its branches 
of vitality to make them. freely to the eastward, but the twigs that 

The ceaseless wind—to digress a mo- projected upward and outward beyond the 
ment is a factor always to be reckoned protection of the boulder were killed by 
with. Where the soil is loose enough the sand-blast, so that the plant presented 
it is heaped into hillocks, which change the appearance of a miniature box-hedge.” 
and travel, exhuming herbage and trees That any plants can withstand such 
in some places and burying them in conditions is amazing, yet some do, and 
others. Yueeas were found by the in- even control them. Thus in the Tularosa 
vestigators of the Desert Botanical Labo- Desert the most characteristic growth is 
ratory, established in Arizona in 1903 a sumac, which forms low, dense, widely 
by the Carnegie Institution, that had spreading bushes, whose trunks at or be- 
grown up thirty feet through a slowly neath the surface often reach three inches 
heightening dune of gypsum sand in in diameter. “ The binding and protect- 
the Tularosa (Sonora) “white desert.” ing effect of this bush is manifest when- 
The steady gales over the sand wastes of ever an old dune is cut down by the wind, 
the Colorado Desert, in southern Cali- for one or more columns of sand are 
fornia, constitute a veritable sand-blast. likely to be left standing, protected from 
“The western faces of the wooden tele- the rain by the close covering of the 
graph-poles,” it is said, “are deeply cut branches and leaves, while the sand in 
within two feet of the ground by the’ the column itself is bound together by the 
sharp driving sand, and the railroad em- long, penetrating roots. One such col- 


ployees have found it necessary to pile ulnn, observed by the laboratory workers 


stones about the bases of the poles in above mentioned, was fifteen feet tall. 
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THe Weite Sanps, TULAROSA Desert, NEW Mexico 


Vhe view toward the San Andreas Mountains. In the foreground are parallel dunes with characteristic vegetation 
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TREE OCOTILLO (FOUQUIERIA 


MACDOUGALI) 


By courtesy of the Carnegie Institution 


NEAR TORRES, Mexico 


The tree is in full leaf and about twenty-five feet high 


The 


return to the previous theme, 


obtaining of water, however,—to 
is only a 
part, and perhaps a minor part, of the 
problem before the xerophyte. The water 
gathered by a plant is carried along the 
roots, bearing food in solution, up the 
stem and branches, and then given off by 
the leaves and all suitable surfaces. Such 
vital necessity, by 
life-funetions are carried on. 
Where water is plentiful in the soil, the 
supply absorbed by the roots keeps pace 
with the 
tle when making new growth), and all 
goes well; but in a drought plants shrink 
and wilt because the evaporation from 
the 


transpiration is a 
which 


transpiration (exceeds it a lit- 


broad green surfaces is then in ex- 
cess of what the roots can supply. In 
the desert, drought—killing drought—is 
the normal condition. The very climatic 
situation which makes the district arid 
presupposes a local atmosphere extremely 
dry. It does contain some moisture, 


which is hygroscopically absorbed by the 


soil and 
best it 
out leaves with killing speed 
and persistence. 

He nee 


greatcr 


feed the but at 
is dry enough to suck moisture 


goes to roots, 


of plant 


for desert vegetation an even 
problem than the getting of 
moisture is the keeping and use of it; 
and to this end very serviceable modifica- 
tions have been gained by the plants of 
the arid wastes. Such annual herbs as 
sprout, flourish, and die during the two 
or three rainy months which suffice to 
perfect their seeds, are not much different 
from ordinary types; but in the charac- 
teristic perennial herbs and shrubs, which 
must endure throughout the year, are seen 
many special adaptations 
evaporation. 


for resisting 
In general, the growth is 
very slow, the wood close-grained, hard, 
and resinous, and the bark, both under 
ground and above, thickened, corky, and 
relatively impermeable to water. In some 
eases the bark has layers of cells just 
beneath it, especially formed to retain 
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water n arrangement developed mostly 
like the Mediterranean 

water obtained in 
yet 


transpira- 


mh repeats, bor- 
may be 
the 


ordinary 


de rs, whe re 


sore abundance by roots, not 


sufficiently to meet 
a long dry se 
the 


striking 


tion dur ng ason. 
the 


seen. 


that 


are 


It is in leaves, however, 


most modifications 
| irst, these 


A leaf 


a curiosity in 


are greatly reduced in size. 
than half 
such 


an inch square is 
those of 
None is thin 
, but rather all are thickened, 
, often needlelike, and erect, thus 

the 


more 
deserts as 
southeastern California. 
and bladelike 
clong: te 


reducing evaporating surface to a 
minimum. Some 


forth 


species no longer put 
leaves at all, their functions being 
performed by the greenish stem. 

One of these the habit of 
all the the 
rainy period and its stimulated 
off all the 
the plant, except a needful 
few on the stem, preparatory to the long 


features is 


shedding leaves as soon as 
annual 
growth cease, thus cutting 


outlets of 


hot rest-season. This adaptive habit has 
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peen acquired by of the 
and 


entirely, or in 


many shrubs 
f the dryest dese rts: 


yx rsist 


where leaves 


they lose great 


The 


general olive or grayish hue of the foliage 


degree, their power of transpiration. 


of ste ppes and deserts, so noticeable even 
sage-brush plains” of our West, 
results from the efforts of the plants to 
conserve their moisture (and also to check 
the effect 


by clothing 


“ 


on the 


and heat) 
especially 
All 
parts of the world furnish examples. In 
the dry elevated plains of Brazil, Quito, 
and Mexico 


of too much light 
and 
with a sereen of hairs. 


themselves, 
their leaves, 


there are large tracts coy 
ered with gregarious, spurgelike growths 
and gray-haired species of Croton, and 
that 


undulations are set up over wide extents 


observers say when the wind blows 


of country, like a billowy sea of gray 
of the prevalence ot 
the 


district, 


foliage. Speaking 
these botanical 
flora of 
Kerner may be cited as follows: 

“ The foliage with 


characteristies in 


the Mediterranean 


trees have gray 
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SAND COLUMN, IN THE 


protection afforded 


WHitTt 


by the three-leaved sumac growing over it 


By courtesy of the Carnegie Institution 


SanDs, NEw Mexico 


Distance from base to summit of column 


about fifteen feet 
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hairs: the low undergrowth of sage and 
various other bushes and semishrubs (for 
which the name ‘ Phrygian undergrowth,’ 
used by Theophrastus, may be retained), 
is well as the perennial shrubs and herbs 


hills and 


white, and 


growing 


s| 


on sunny mountain 


mes, are gray or the pre- 


ponde rance ot plants colored thus to re- 


strict evaporation has a noticeable in- 
fluence on the character of the landscape. 
that 
so many species which have a wide range 
ot 


dinavia 


It is also very interesting to se¢ 


which, from Sean- 
of the Mediter- 
foliage, can in the 
South protect themselves from drying up 


distribution, and 
to the 


have 


coasts 
ranean, bare 
by developing hairs on their epidermis.” 

1 he to 


in this way: the hairs as soon as formed 


protection referred is gained 


become dead hollow tubes containing air; 


and a layer of dry unchanged air is en- 
tangled among them, acting as a curtain 
against the excessive light and heat from 
without, and an impediment against the 
‘rape of both and warmth. 
The nights in the desert, as is well known, 
cold, and th excessive 
thereby induced would be highly inju- 
rious to plants were it not checked b 
some such non-conductor of heat as this 
layer of dry still air. Hence both plants 
and animals there have found it necessary 


est oO moisture 


are radiation 


vy 


to put on woollen clothing—the best ma- 
terial, as even humanity has discovered, 
for either shutting heat out or keeping 
it in. The edelweiss is a good example. 
The superabundance of light and heat 
in such regions as those of the Rio Colo- 
rado plains would alone be fatal to plants 
unprepared for it by gradual adaptation. 
Excessive sunlight injures, and may de- 
stroy, the essential green coloring-matter 
(chlorophyl) of vegetation, which exists 
only within limits of light- 
intensity and temperature; and may harm 
the protoplasm generally by the action 
of the blue-violet rays; and the 
tensity of the insolation on such deserts 
is mnch higher than in humid regions, it 
is evident that the protoplasm of desert 
plants must have acquired a_ superior 
chemical resistance in this direction. 
Similarly these plants (illustrating again 
their plasticity) have become inured to 


certain 


in- 


as 
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a degree of heat which would quickly kill 
those transplanted from damp situations 
It is 


plasm 


a general rule that vegetable proto- 
will not 
113 F., 


Arizona show 


survive a temperature 


of about yet many observations 


in that soil in which some 
there, and the substance of 
hotter 
, inal ay } tS 
than that each day for months together. 
To the 


beautiful 


plants thrive 


thy plants themselves, are much 


end has arisen another 


of 
which many plants have become 


Sallie 


series adaptations, by ac- 
quiring 
other- 


deserticolous, which 


hold 


the fierceness of their physical surround- 


successfully 
could 


Wis not their own against 


ings. This is the varnish of waxy, or resin- 


ous, or saline exeretions, with which 


their leaves and twigs become more or 


less complet ly coated. The well-known 
creosote-bush (Covillea tridentata) of the 
Southwest, for which no torrid and sandy 
waste seems too forbidding, is a promi- 
nent example of this method of defence. 
in the young 
and growing, the foliage is soft and clean, 
but as the the drought 


advances, both leaves and twigs become 


spring, when leaves are 


rains cease and 


coated with something resembling shel- 
lae, which gives the pungent smell and 
dense to who 
to this bush for fuel. 


Both reason and experiments show that 


smoke familiar campers, 


must often resort 
this balsamie coating restricts without 
wholly stopping evaporation—just how is 
not known. A similar coating prevails 
among the plants growing in like cirecum- 
in the Old World, but on the 
Australian deserts the covering is usual- 
lv It is secreted by glands at the 
the hairs, or from pits in the 
leaves, and forms a delicate bloom. 

The account of these and various other 
adaptations could be greatly extended. 
Enough has been presented, however, to 
illustrate how, by small size, diminished 
foliage, extensive root-spread, reduction 


stances 


Waxy. 


roots of 


of transpiration, thorny armament, bitter 
taste, and extraordinary vitality and re- 
sistance to desiccation, nature has econ- 
omiecally enabled plants to occupy and 
thrive in the otherwise waste places of an 
overcrowded earth, and thus furnish their 
small quota of food and shelter’to higher 
organisms, otherwise unprovided for. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


IR Riehard Lyster unfolded 
S Times with a jerk. 

“A beastly rheumatic hole I call 
this,” he said, looking angrily at the win- 
dow of his hotel which 
showed drops from a light shower then 
the “And the 
dilatoriness of these Italian posts is, upon 


This 


his 


sitting-room, 


passing across lagoon. 


my soul, beyond bearing! Times 
is three days old.” 

Mary Lyster looked up from the letter 
she was writing. 

“Why don’t you read the French pa- 
pers, papa?’ I saw a Figaro of yesterday 
ir the Piazza this morning.” 

“ Because I can’t!” 
reply. “ There wasn’t 


was the indignant 
the same amount 
of money squandered on my education, 
my dear, that there has been on yours.” 
Mary smiled a little, unseen. Her 
father had been of course at Eton. She 
had been edueated by a succession of 
small and hunted 


governesses, mostly 


Swiss, whose remuneration had certainly 


rather 
the fam- 


counted 
than the 
ily budget. 

Sir Richard read his Times for a while. 
Mary continued to write cheques for the 
board wages of the servants left at home, 
and to give directions for the beating of 
carpets and cleaning of curtains. It was 
dull work, and she detested it. 

Presently Sir Richard rose with a 
stretch. He was a tall old man, with a 
shock of white hair and very black eyes. 
A victim to certain obscure forms of 
gout, he was in character neither stupid 
nor inhuman, but he suffered from the 
usual drawbacks of his class—too much 
money, and few ideas. He came 
abroad every vear, reluctantly. He did 
not choose to be left behind by county 
neighbors whose wives talked nonsense 
about Botticelli. And Mary would have 
it. But Sir Richard’s tours were general- 
ly one prolonged course of battle between 


the frugalities 
extravagances of 


among 


too 
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himself and all foreign institutions; and 
if it was Mary who drove him forth, it 
was Mary also who generally hurried 
him home. 

“Who was it you saw last night in 
that ridiculous singing affair?” he asked, 
as he put the fire together. 

“ Kitty Ashe—and her mother,” 
Mary, after a moment, still writing. 

“Her mother!—what, that disreputa- 
ble woman ?” 

“ They weren’t in the same gondola.” 

“ Ashe will be a great fool if he lets 
his wife see much of that woman! By 
all accounts Lady Kitty is quite enough 
of a handful already. By the way, have 
you found out where they are?” 

“On the Grand Canal. Shall we call 
this afternoon ?” 

“T don’t mind. Of course I think 
Ashe is doing an immense amount of 
harm.” 

“ Well, you can tell him so,” said Mary. 

Sir Richard frowned. His daughter’s 
manners seemed to him at times abrupt. 

“Why do you little now of 
Elizabeth Tranmore?” he asked her, with 
a sharp look. “ You used to be always 
there. And I don’t believe you even 
write to her much now.” 

“ Toes she see much of anybody ?” 

“ Because, you mean, of Tranmore’s 
condition? What good can she be to him 
now? He knows nobody.” 

“ She doesn’t seem to ask the question,” 
said Mary, dryly. 

A queer soft look came over Sir Rich- 
ard’s old face. 

“No, the women don’t,” he said, half 
to himself, and fell into a little reverie. 
He emerged from it with the remark,— 
accompanied by a smile, a little sly but 
not unkind,— 

“T always used to hope, Polly, that you 
and Ashe would have made it up!” 

“T’m sure I don’t know why,” said 
Mary, fastening up her envelopes. As 


she did so it crossed her father’s mind 


said 


see so 
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that she was still very good-looking. Her 
dress of dark-blue cloth, the plain fashion 
of her brown hair, her oval face and well- 
marked features, her plump and pretty 
hands, were all pleasant to look upon. 
She had rather a hard way with her, 
though, at times. The servants were 
always giving warning. And, personally, 
he was much fonder of his younger 
daughter, whom Mary considered foolish 
and improvident. But he was well aware 
that Mary made his life easy. 

“Well, you were always on excellent 
terms,” he said, in answer to her last 
remark. “I remember his saying to me 
once that you were very good company. 
The Bishop too used to notice how he 
liked to talk to you.” 

When Mary and her father were to- 
gether, “the Bishop” was Sir Richard’s 
property. He only fell to Mary’s share 
in the old man’s absence. 

Mary colored slightly. 

“ Oh yes, we got on,” she said, counting 
her letters the while with a quick hand. 

“ Well, I hope that young woman whom 
he did marry is now behaving herself. 
It was that fellow Cliffe with whom the 
scandal was last year, wasn’t it?” 

“There was a good deal of talk,” said 
Mary. 

“A rum fellow, that Cliffe! A man 
at the elub told me last week it is be- 
lieved he has been fighting for these 
Bosnian rebels for months. Shocking 
bad form I call it. If the Turks catch 
him, they’ll string him up. And quite 
right too. What’s he got to do with 
other people’s quarrels ?” 

“Tf the Turks will be such brutes—” 

“Nonsense, my dear! Don’t you be- 
lieve any of this Radical stuff. The 
Turks are awfully fine fellows—fight 
like bulldogs. And as for the ‘ atroci- 
ties,” they make them up in London. 
Oh! of course what Cliffe wants is 
notoriety—we all know that. Well, I’m 
going out to see if I can find another 
English paper. Beastly climate!” 

But as Sir Richard turned again to 
the window, he was met by a burst of 
sunshine, which hit him gayly in the face 
like a child’s impertinence. He grum- 
bled something unintelligible as Mary 
put him into his Inverness cape, took hat 
and stick, and departed. 

Mary sat still beside the writing-table, 
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her hands crossed on her lap, her eyes 
absently bent upon them. 

She was thinking of the Serenata. She 
had followed it with an acquaintance 
from the hotel, and she had seen not only 
Kitty and Madame d’Estrées, but also— 
the solitary man in the heavy cloak. She 
knew quite well that Cliffe was in Venice; 
though, true to her secretive temper, she 
had not mentioned the fact to her father. 

Of course he was in Venice on Kitty’s 
account. It would be too absurd to sup- 
pose that he was here by mere coinci- 
dence. Mary believed that nothing but 
the intervention of Cliffe’s mighty kins- 
man from the north had saved the situa- 
tion the year before. Kitty would cer- 
tainly have betrayed her husband, but 
for the force majeure arrayed against her. 
And now the magnate who had played 
providence slumbered in the family vault. 
He had passed away in the spring, full 
of years and honors, leaving Cliffe some 
money. The path was clear. As for the 
escapade in the Balkans, Geoffrey was 
of course tired of it. A sensational book, 
hurried out to meet the public appetite 
for horrors,—and the pursuance of his 
intrigue with Lady Kitty Ashe,—Mary 
was calmly certain that these were now 
his objects. He was no doubt writing 
his book; and meeting Kitty where he 
could. Ashe would soon have to go home. 
And then! As if that girl Margaret 
French could stop it! 

Well, William had only got his deserts! 
But as her thoughts passed from Kitty 
or Cliffe to William Ashe, their quality 
changed. Hatred and bitterness, scorn 
or wounded vanity, passed into something 
gentler. She fell into recollections of 
Ashe, as he had appeared on that by- 
gone afternoon in May, when he came 
back triumphant from his election, with 
the world before him. If he had never 
seen Kitty Bristol ?— 

“T should have made him a good wife,” 
she said to herself. “JZ should have 
known how to be proud of him.” 

And there emerged also the tragic con- 
sciousness that if the Fates had given 
him to her, she might have been another 
woman,—taught by happiness, -by love, 
by motherhood. 

It was that little heartless creature who 
had snatched them both from her,—Will- 
iam and Geoffrey Cliffe,—the higher and 
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the lower,—the man who might have en- 
nobled her,—and the man, half charlatan, 
half genius, whom she might have served 
and raised by her fortune and her abil- 
ities. Her life might have been so full, 
s0 interesting! And it was Kitty that 
had made it flat, and cold, and futureless. 

Poor William! Had he really liked 
her in those boy-and-girl days? She 
dreamed over their old cousinly relations, 
the presents he had 
given her. 

Then a thought, like a burning arrow, 
pierced her. Her hands locked, straining 
one against the other. If this intrigue 
were indeed renewed,—if Geoffrey suc- 
ceeded in tempting Kitty from her hus- 
band,—why, then—then— 

She shivered before the images that 
were passing through her mind, and 
rising, she put away her letters, and rang 
for the waiter, to order dinner. 


over sometimes 


“ Where shall we go?” said Kitty, lan- 
guidly, putting down the French novel 
she was reading. 

“Mr. Ashe suggested San Lazzaro.” 
Margaret looked up from her writing as 
Kitty moved towards her. “The rain 
seems to have all cleared off.” 

“Well, I’m sure it doesn’t 
where,” said Kitty, and was 
away; but Margaret caught 
and caressed it. 

“Naughty Kitty! why this 
can’t put some more color 
cheeks I don’t understand.” 

“T’m not pale!” cried Kitty, pouting. 
“Margaret, you do croak about me so! 
If vou say any more, I'll go and rouge 
till you’ll be ashamed to go out with me 
—there! Where’s William?” 

William opened the door as she spoke, 
the Gazetta di Venezia in one hand and 
a telegram in the other. 

“Something for you, darling,” he 
said, holding it out to Kitty. “Shall I 
open it ?” 

“Oh no!” said Kitty, hastily. “ Give 
it me. It’s from my Paris woman.” 

“ Ah—ha!” laughed Ashe. “Some ex- 
travagance you want to keep to yourself, 
I'll be bound. I’ve a good mind to see!” 

And he teasingly held it up above her 
head. But she gave a little jump, caught 
it, and ran off with it to her room. 

“Much regret impossible stop publica- 


matter 
turning 
her hand 


air 
your 


sea 
into 
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tion. Fifty copies distributed already. 
Writing.” 

She dropped speechless on the edge of 
her bed, the crumpled telegram in her 
hand. The minutes passed. 

“ When will you be ready?” said Ashe, 
tapping at the door. 

“Is the gondola there?” 

“ Waiting at the steps.” 

“Five minutes!” Ashe departed. She 
rose, tore the telegram into little bits, 
and began with deliberation to put on her 
mantle and hat. 

“You’ve got to go through with it,” 
she said to the white face in the glass, 
and she straightened her small shoul- 
ders defiantly. 


They were bound for the Armenian 
convent. It was a misty day, with shafts 
of light on the lagoon. The storm had 


passed, but the water was still rough, 
and the clouds seemed to be withdrawing 
their forces only to marshal them again 
with the darkness. A day of sudden bursts 
of watery light, of bands of purple dis- 
tance struck into enchanting beauty by 


the red or orange of a sail, of a wild 
salt breath in air that seemed to be still 
suffused with spray. The Alps were 
hidden; but what sun there was played 
faintly on the Euganean hills. 

“T say, Margaret, at last she does 
us some credit!” said Ashe, pointing to 
his wife. 

Margaret started. Was it rouge?—or 
was it the strong air? Kitty’s languor 
had entirely disappeared; she was more 
cheerful and more talkative than she had 
been at any time since their arrival. She 
chattered about the current scandals of 
Venice, — the mysterious Contessa who 
lived in the palace opposite their own, 
and only went out, in deep mourning, at 
night, because she had been the love of 
a Russian Grand Duke, and the Grand 
Duke was dead; of the Carlist pretender 
and his wife, who had been very popular 
in Venice until they took it. into their 
heads to require royal honors, and Venice, 
taking time to think, had lazily decided 
the game was not worth the candle,—so 
now the sulky pair went about alone in 
a fine gondola, turning glassy eyes on 
their former acquaintance; of the needy 
Marchese who had sold a Titian to the 
Louvre, and had then found himself boy- 
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itted by all his kinsfolk in Venice who 
were not needy and had no Titians to 
ell:—all these tales Kitty reeled out at 
length, till the handsome gondoliers mar- 
velled at the little lady’s vivacity and the 
jueer brightness of her eyes. 

“Gracious, Kitty, where do you get 
ll these stories from!” cried Ashe, when 
the chatter paused for a moment. 

He looked at her with delight, rejoicing 
n her gayety, the slight touches of white 
which to-day for the first time relieved 
the sombreness of her dress, the return 
of her color. And Margaret wondered 
iain how much of it was rouge. 

At the Armenian convent a handsome 
young monk took charge of them. As 
George Sand and Lamennais had done 
before them, they looked at the printing- 
press, the garden, the cloister, the church; 
they marvelled lazily at the cleanliness 
and brightness of the place; and finally 
they climbed to the library and museum, 
and the room close by where Byron 
played at grammar-making. In this room 
Ashe fell suddenly into a political talk 
with the young monk, who was an ar- 
dent and patriotic son of the most unfor- 
tunate of nations, and they passed out 
and down the stairs, followed by Marga- 
ret French, not noticing that Kitty had 
lingered behind. 

Kitty stood idly by the window of 
Byron’s room, thinking restlessly of verses 
that were not Byron’s, though there was 
in them, clothed in forms of the new age, 
the spirit of Byronie passion, and more 
than a touch of Byronic affectation ;— 
thinking also of the morning’s telegram. 
Supposing Darrell’s prophecy, which had 
seemed to her so absurd, came true, that 
the book did William harm, not good ?— 
that he ceased to love her?—that he cast 
her off?... 

A plash of water outside,—and 

voice giving directions. From the 
lagoon towards Malamocco a gondola ap- 
proached. A gentleman and lady were 
eated in it. The lady—a very handsome 
Italian, with a loud laugh and brilliant 
yes—carried a searlet parasol. Kitty gave 
a stifled ery as she drew back. She fled 
out of the room, and overtook the other two. 

“May we go back into the garden a 
little?” she said, hurriedly, to the monk, 
who was talking to William. “I should 
like to see the view towards Venice.” 
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William held up a watch, to show that 
there was but just time to get back to the 
Piazza for lunch. Kitty persisted, and 
the monk, understanding what the impetu- 
ous young lady wished, good-naturedly 
turned to obey her. 

“We must be very quick!” said Kitty. 
“Take us, please, to the edge, beyond 
the trees.” 

And she herself hurried through the 
garden to its farther side, where it was 
bounded by the lagoon. 

The others followed her, rather puzzled 
by her caprice. 

“ Not much to be seen, darling!” said 
Ashe, as they reached the water,—* and 
I think this good man wants to get rid 
of us!” 

And indeed the monk was looking 
hackwards across the intervening trees 
at a party which had just entered the 
garden. 

“Ah! they have found another Broth- 
er!” he said, politely, and he began to 
point out te Kitty the various land- 
marks visible, the arsenal, the two asy- 
lums, San Pietro di Castello. 

The newcomers just glanced at the 
garden apparently, as the Ashes had done 
on arrival, and promptly followed their 
guide back into the convent. 

Kitty asked a few more questions, then 
led the way in a hasty return to the gar- 
den door, the entrance hall, and the steps 
where their gondola was waiting. Noth- 
ing was to be seen of the second party. 
They had passed on into the cloisters. 


Animation, oddity, inconsequence, all 
these things Margaret observed in Kitty 
during luncheon in a restaurant of the 
Merceria, and various incidents con- 
nected with it; animation above all. 
The Ashes fell in with acquaintance,— 
a fashionable and harassed mother, on 
the fringe of the Archangels, accom- 
panied by two pretty daughters, and sore 
pressed by their demands, real or sup- 
The parents were not rich, but 
the girls had to be dressed, taken abroad, 
produced at country houses, at Ascot, and 
the opera, like all other girls. The eldest 
girl, a considerable beauty, was an ac- 
complished egotist at nineteen, and re- 
garded her mother as a rather inefficient 
dame de compagnie. Kitty understood 
this young lady perfectly, and after 
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luncheon, over her cigarette, her little, 
sharp, probing questions gave the beauty 
twenty minutes’ annoyance. Then ap- 
peared a young man, ill-dressed, red- 
haired, and shy. Carelessly as he greeted 
the mother and daughters, his entrance, 
however, transformed them. The mother 
forgot fatigue; the beauty ceased to 
yawn; the younger girl, who had been 
making surreptitious notes of Kitty’s 
costume in the last leaf of her guide- 
book, developed a charming gush. He 
was the heir of the Magellan estates and 
the historic Magellan Castle; a professed 
hater of “absurd womankind,” and, in 
general, a hunted and self-conscious per- 
Kitty gave him one finger, looked 
him up and down, asked him whether 
he was yet engaged, and when he 


son. 


langhed an embarrassed “ No,” told him 
that he would certainly die in the arms 
of the Magellan housekeeper. 


He sat 
beside her, and the two laughed 
and talked with a freedom which pres- 
ently drew the attention of the neighbor- 
ing tables, and made Ashe uncomfort- 
able. He rose, paid the bill, and succeed- 
ed in carrying the whole party off to the 
Piazza in search of coffee. But here 
again Kitty’s extravagances, the provoca- 
tion of her light loveliness, as she sat 
toying with a. fresh cigarette and “ chaff- 
ing” Lord Magellan, drew a disagreeable 
amount of notice from the Italians pass- 
ing by. 

“Mother, let’s go!” said the angry 
beauty, imperiously, in her mother’s ear, 
—‘] don’t like to be seen with Lady 
Kitty! She’s impossible!” 

And with cold farewells the three ladies 
departed. Then Kitty sprang up, and 
threw away her cigarette. 

“TIow those girls bully their mother!” 
she said, with scorn. “ However, it serves 
her right. I’m sure she bullied hers. 
Well, now we must go and do some- 
thing. Ta-ta!” 

Lord Magellan, to whom she offered 
another casual finger, wanted to know 
why he was dismissed. If they were 
going sightseeing, might he not come 
with them? 

“Oh no!” said Kitty, calmly. “ Sight- 
seeing with people you don’t really know 
is too trying to the temper. Even with 
one’s best friend it’s risky.” 


This got a smile out of him. 
down 
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“Where are you? 
the young man. 

“We’re always out,” was Kitty’s care- 
less reply. “ But—” 

She considered,— 

“Would you like to see the Palazzo 
Brufani ?”’ 

“That magnificent place on the Grand 
Canal? Very much.” 

“ Meet me there to-morrow afternoon,” 
said Kitty. “ Four o’clock.” 

“Delighted!” said Lord Magellan, 
making a note on his shirt cuff; “and 
who lives there ?” 

“ My mother,” said Kitty, abruptly, and 
walked away. 

Ashe followed her in discomfort. This 
young man was the son of a certain Lady 
Magellan, an intimate friend of Lady 
Tranmore’s,—one of the noblest women 
of her generation, pure, high-minded, 
spiritual, to whom neither an ugly word 
nor thought was possible. It annoyed 
him that either he or Kitty should be 
introducing her son to Madame d’Estrées. 

It was really tiresome of Kitty! Rich 
young men with characters yet inde- 
terminate were not to be lightly brought 
in contact with Madame d’Estrées. Kit- 
ty could not be ignorant of it—poor 
child! It had been one of her reckless 
strokes, and Ashe was conscious of a 
sharp annoyance. 

However, he said nothing. He followed 
his companions from church to church, 
till pictures became an abomination to 
him. Then he pleaded letters, and went 
to the club. 

“ Will you call on Maman to-morrow ?” 
said Kitty, as he turned away, looking at 
him a little askance. 

She knew that he had disapproved of 
her invitation to Lord Magellan. Why 
had she given it? She didn’t know. 
There seemed to be a kind of revived 
mischief and fever in the blood, driving 
her to these foolish and ill-considered 
things. 

Ashe met her question with a shake 
of the head,’ and the remark, in a de- 
cided tone, that he should be too busy. 

Privately he thought it a piece of 
impertinence that Madame d’Estrées 
should expect either Kitty or himself to 
appear in her drawing-room at all. That 
this implied a complete transformation 
of his earlier attitude he was well aware; 


May I call?” said 
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he accepted it with a curious philosophy. 
When he and Kitty first met, he had 
never troubled his head about such things. 
If a woman amused or interested him 
in Society, so long as his taste was satis- 
fied, she might have as much or as little 
character as she pleased. It stirred his 
mocking sense of English hypocrisy that 
the point should be even raised. But 
now,—how can any individual, he asked 


himself, with political work to do, affect 


to despise the opinions and prejudices of 
Society? A politician with great reforms 
to put through will make no friction 
round him that he can avoid,—unless he 
is a fool. It weighed sorely therefore 
on his present mind that Madame d’Es- 
trées was in Venice,—that she was a per- 
son of blemished repute,—that he must 
be and was ashamed of her. It would 
have been altogether out of consonance 
with his character to put any obstacle in 
the way of Kitty’s seeing her mother. 
But he chafed as he had never yet chafed 
under the humiliation of his relationship 
to the notorious Margaret Fitzgerald of 
the forties, who had been old Blackwater’s 
chére amie before she married him, and, 
as Lady Blackwater, had sacrificed her 
innocent and defenceless stepdaughter to 
one of her own lovers in order to secure 
for him the stepdaughter’s fortune,— 
black and dastardly deed! 

Was it all part of the general growth 
and concentration that any shrewd ob- 
server might have read in William Ashe? 
—the pressure — enormous, unseen — of 
the traditional English ideals, English 
standards, asserting itself at last in a 
brilliant and paradoxical nature? It had 
been so—conspicuously—in the case of 
one of his political predecessors. Lord 
Melbourne had begun his career as a 
person of idle habits and imprudent ad- 
ventures, much given to coarse conversa- 
tion, and unable to say the simplest thing 
without an oath. He ended it as the man 
of scrupulous dignity, tact, and delicacy, 
who moulded the innocent youth of a girl- 
queen, to his own lasting honor, and Eng- 
land’s gratitude. In ways less striking, 
the same influence of vast responsibili- 
ties was perhaps acting upon William 
Ashe. It had already made him a sterner, 
tougher, and, no doubt, a greater man. 


The defection of William only left 


Kitty, it seemed, still more greedy of 
things to see and do. Innumerable sacris- 
tans opened all possible doors and un- 
veiled all possible pictures. Bellini suc- 
ceeded Tintoret, and Carpaccio Bellini. 
The two sable gondoliers wore them- 
selves out in Kitty’s service, and Mar- 
garet’s kind round face grew more and 
more puzzled and distressed. And whence 
this strange impression that the whole 
experience was a flight on Kitty’s part? 
—or, rather, that throughout it she was 
always eagerly expecting, or eagerly es- 
caping from, some unknown, unseen pur- 
suer? A glance behind her—a start—a 
sudden shivering gesture in the shadows 
of dark churches—these things suggested 
it, till Margaret herself was caught by 
the same suppressed excitement that 
seemed to be alive in Kitty. Did it all 
point merely to some mental state,—to the 
nervous effects of her illness and her loss ¢ 

When they reached home about five 
o’clock, Kitty was naturally tired out. 
Margaret put her on the sofa, gave her 
tea, and tended her, hoping that she 
might drop asleep before dinner. But 
just as tea was over, and Kitty’ was lying 
curled up, silent and white, with that 
brooding look which kept Margaret’s anx- 
iety about her constantly alive, there was 
a sudden sound of voices in the ante- 
room outside. 

“ Margaret!” cried Kitty, starting up 
in dismay,—“ say I’m not at home.” 

Too late! Their smiling Italian house- 
maid threw the door open, with the air 
of one bringing good fortune. And be- 
hind her appeared a tall lady and an old 
gentleman, hat in hand. 

“May we come in, Kitty?” said Mary 
Lyster, advancing. “Cousin Elizabeth 
told us you were here.” 

Kitty had sprung up. The disorder of 
her fair hair, her white cheeks, and the 
ghostly thinness of her small black-robed 
form drew the curious eyes of Sir Rich- 
ard. And the oddness of her manner as 
she greeted them only confirmed the old 
man’s prejudice against her. 

However, greeted they were, in some 
sort of fashion; and Miss French gave 
them tea. She kept Sir Richard enter- 
tained, while Kitty and Mary conversed. 
They talked perfunctorily of ordinary 
topics—Venice, its sights, its hotels, and 
the people staying in them,—of Lady 
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Tranmore and various Ashe relations. 
Meanwhile the inmost thought of each 
was busy with the other. 

Kitty studied the lines of Mary’s face 
and the fashion of her dress. 

“ She looks much older. And she’s not 
enjoying her life a bit. That’s my fault. 
I spoilt all her chances with Geoffrey,— 
and she knows it. She hates me. Quite 
right too.” 

“Oh, you mean that nonsensical thing 
last night?” Sir Richard was saying to 
Margaret French. “Oh! no, I didn’t go. 
But Mary of course thought she must go. 
Somebody invited her.” 

Kitty started. 

“You were at the Serenata?” she said 
to Mary. 

“Yes; I went with a party from the 
hotel.” 


Kitty looked at her. A sudden flush 


had touched her pale cheeks, and she 
could not conceal the trembling of her 
hands. 

“That was marvellous, that light on 
the Salute, wasn’t it?” 

“ Wonderful!—and on the water too. 
I saw two or three people I knew—just 


caught their faces for a second.” 

“Did you?” said Kitty. And thoughts 
ran fast through her head. “Did she 
see Geoffrey ?—and does she mean me to 
understand that she did? How she de- 
tests me! If she did see him, of course 
she supposes that I know all about it, and 
that he’s here for me. Why don’t I ask 
her straight out whether she saw him, 
and make her understand that I don’t 
care twopence?—that she’s welcome to 
him !—as far as I’m concerned 2?” 

But some hidden feeling tied her 
tongue. Mary continued to talk about 
the Serenata, and Kitty was presently 
conscious that her every word and gesture 
in reply was closely watched. “ Yes, yes, 
she saw him! Perhaps she’ll tell William, 
—or write home to mother ?”’ 

And in her excitement she began to 
chatter fast and loudly, mostly to Sir 
Richard—repeating some of the Venice 
tales she had told in the gondola,—with 
much inconsequence and extravagance. 
The old man listened, his hands on his 
stick, his eyes on the ground, the expres- 
sion on his strong mouth hostile or sar- 
castic. It was a relief to everybody when 
Ashe’s step was heard stumbling up the 
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dark stairs, and the door opened on his 
friendly and courteous presence. 

“Why, Polly!—and Cousin Richard! 
I wondered where you had hidden your- 
selves.” 

Mary’s bright involuntary smile trans- 
formed her. Ashe sat down beside her, 
and they were soon deep in all sorts of 
gossip—relations, acquaintance, politics, 
and what not. All Mary’s stiffness dis- 


“appeared. She became the elegant, agree- 


able woman of whom dinner-parties were 
glad. Ashe plunged into the pleasant 
malice of her talk, which ranged through 
the good and evil fortunes—mostly the 
latter—of half his acquaintance; dis- 
cussed the debts, the love-affairs, and the 
follies of his political colleagues or Par- 
liamentary foes; how the Foreign Secre- 
tary had been getting on at Balmoral,— 
how so-and-so had been ruined at the 
Derby, and restored to sanity and solvency 
by the Oaks,—how Lady Parham at Hat- 
field had been made to know her place 
by the French ambassador,—and the like; 
passing thereby a charming half-hour. 

Meanwhile Kitty, Margaret French, 
and Sir Richard kept up intermittent re- 
marks, pausing at every other phrase to 
gather the crumbs that fell from the 
table of the other two. 

Kitty was very weary, and a dead weight 
had fallen on her spirits. If Sir Richard 
had thought her bad form ten minutes 
before, his unspoken mind now declared 
her stupid. Meanwhile Kitty was saying 
to herself, as she watched her husband 
and Mary, 

“T used to amuse William just as 
well—last year!” 

When the door closed on them, Kitty 
fell back on her cushions with an “ ouf!” 
of relief. William came back in a few 
minutes from showing the visitors the 
back way to their hotel, and stood beside 
his wife with an anxious face. 

“ They were too much for you, darling. 
They stayed too long.” 

“How you and Mary chattered!” said 
Kitty, with a little pout. But at the same 
moment she slipped an appealing hand 
into his. 

Ashe clasped the hand, and laughed. 

“T always told you she was an excel- 
lent gossip.” 


Sir Richard and Mary pursued their 
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way through the narrow calles that led 
to the Piazza. Sir Richard was expa- 
tiating on Ashe’s folly in marrying such 
a wife. 

“ She looks like an actress!—and as to 
her conversation, she began by telling 
me outrageous stories, and ended by not 
having a word to say about anything. The 
bad blood of the Bristols, it seems to me, 
without their brains.” 

“Oh no, papa! Kitty is very clever. 
You haven’t heard her recite. She was 
tired to-night.” 

“Well, I don’t want to flatter you, my 
dear!” said the old man, testily,—“ but 
I thought it was pathetic—the way in 
which Ashe enjoyed your conversation. 
It showed he didn’t get much of it 
at home.” 

Mary smiled uncertainly. Her whole 
nature was still aglow from that contact 
with Ashe’s delightful personality. After 
months of depression and humiliation, 
her success with him had somehow re- 
stored those illusions on which cheerful- 
ness depends. 

How ill Kitty looked 
scious ! 


and how con- 
Mary was impetuously certain 


that Kitty had betrayed her knowledge of 
Cliffe’s presence in Venice, and equal- 
ly certain that William knew nothing. 
Poor William! 

Well, what 
a temperament—such a 
thoughts travelled confusedly towards— 


such 
Mary’s 


can you expect of 


race? 


and through — some 
catastrophe. 

And then? After it? 

It seemed to her that she was once 
more in the Park Lane drawing-room; 
the familiar Morris papers and Burne- 
Jones drawings surrounded her; and she 
and Elizabeth Tranmore sat, hand in 
hand, talking of William—a William once 
more free, after much folly and suffering, 
to reconstruct his life... . 

“Here we are,” said Sir Richard 
Lyster, moving down a dark passage to- 
wards the brightly lit doorway of their 
hotel. 

With a start—as of one taken red- 
handed,—Mary awoke from her dream. 


CHAPTER XX 
ADAME v’ESTREES and her friend 


Donna Laura occupied the mez- 
zanine of the vast Brufani palace. The 


big and dreadful 
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palace itself belonged to the head of the 
Brufani family. It was a magnificent 
erection of the late seventeenth century, 
at this moment half furnished, dilapi- 
dated, and forsaken. But the entresol on 
the eastern side of the cortile was in good 
condition, and comfortably fitted up for 
the occasional use of the Principe. As 
he was wintering in Paris, he had let his 
rooms at an ordinary commercial rent 
to his kinswoman Donna Laura. She, 
a soured and melancholy woman, unmar- 
ried in a Latin society which has small 
use or kindness for spinsters, had seized 
on Marguerite d’Estrées—whose acquaint- 
ance she had made in a Mont d’Or hotel— 
and was now keeping her like a caged 
canary, who sings for its food. 

Madame d’Estrées was quite willing. 
So long as she had a sofa on which to sit 
enthroned, a sufficiency of new gowns, a 
maid, cigarettes, breakfast in bed, and 
a supply of French novels, she appeared 
the most harmless and engaging of mor- 
tals. Her youth had been cruel, dis- 
orderly, and vicious. It had lasted long; 
but now when middle age stood at last 
confessed, she was lapsing, it seemed, into 
amiability and good behavior. She was 
indeed fast forgetting her own history, 
and soon the recital of it would surprise 
no one so much as herself. 


It was five o’clock. Madame d’Estrées 
had just established herself in the silk- 
panelled drawing-room of Donna Laura’s 
apartment, expectant of visitors, and, in 
particular, of her daughter. 

In begging Kitty to come on this par- 
ticular afternoon, she had not thought 
fit to mention that it would be Donna 
Laura’s “day.” Had she done so, Kitty, 
in consideration of her mourning, would 
perhaps have cried off. Whereas, really, 
—poor dear child!—what she wanted was 
distraction and amusement. 

And what Madame d’Estrées wanted 
was the presence beside her, in public, 
of Lady Kitty Ashe. Kitty had already 
visited her mother privately, and had ex- 
plored the antiquities of the Brufani 
palace. But Madame d’Estrées was now 
intent on something more and different. 

For in the four years which had now 
elapsed since the Ashes’ marriage this 
lively lady had known adyersity. She 
had been forced to leave London, as we 
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have.seen, by the pressure of certain facts 
in her past history, so ancient and far 
removed when their true punishment be- 
gan that she no doubt felt it highly un- 
just that she should be punished for them 
at all. Her London debts had swallowed 
up what then remained of her fortune; 
and, afterwards, the allowance from the 
Ashes was all she had to depend on. 
Banished to Paris, she fell into a lower 
stratum of life, at a moment when her 
faithful and mysterious friend Markham 
Warington was held in Scotland by the 
first painful symptoms of his sister’s last 
illness, and could do but little for her. 
She had, in fact, known the sordid shifts 
and straits of poverty, though the small- 
est moral effort would have saved her 
from them. She had kept disreputable 
company, she had been miserable and 
base; and although shame is not easy 
to persons of her temperament, it may 
perhaps be said that she was ashamed of 
this period of her existence. Appeals to 
the Ashes yielded less and less, and 
Warington seemed to have forsaken her. 
She awoke at last to a panic-stricken 
fear of darker possibilities and more real 
suffering than any she had yet known, 
and under the stress of this fear she 
collapsed physically, writing both to 
Warington and to the Ashes in a tone 
of mingled reproach and despair. 

The Ashes sent money, and though 
Kitty was at the moment not fit to travel, 
prepared to come. Warington, who had 
just closed the eyes of his sister, went 
at once. He was now the last of his 
family, without any ties that he could 
not lawfully break. Within two days of 
his arrival in Paris Madame d’Estrées 
had promised to marry him in three 
months, to break off all her Paris as- 
sociations, and to give her life hence- 
forward into his somewhat stern hands. 
The visit to Venice was part of the price 
that he had had to pay for her decision. 
Marguerite pleaded, with a shudder, that 
she must have a little amusement before 
she went to live in Dumfriesshire; and 
he had been obliged to acquiesce in her 
arrangement with Donna Laura,-—stipu- 
lating only that he should be their escort 
and guardian. 

What had moved him to such an act? 
His reasons can only be guessed at. War- 
ington was a man of religion,—a Calvin- 
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ist by education and inheritance, and of 
a silent and dreamy temperament. He 
had been intimate with very few women 
in his life. His sister had been a second 
mother to him, and both of them had 
been the guardians of their younger 
brother. When this adored brother fell, 
shot through the lungs in the hopeless 
defence of Lady Blackwater’s reputation, 
it would have been natural enough that 
Markham should hate the woman-who had 
been the occasion of such a calamity. 
The sister—a pious and devoted Chris- 
tian—had indeed hated her, properly and 
duly, thenceforward. Markham, on the 
contrary, accepted his brother’s last com- 
mission without reluctance. In this mat- 
ter at least Lady Blackwater had not been 
directly to blame; his mind acquitted 
her, and her soft distressed beauty 
touched his heart. Before he knew where 
he was she had made an impression upon 
him that was to be lifelong. 

Then gradually he awoke to a full 
knowledge of her character. He suffered, 
but otherwise it made no difference. 
Finding it was then impossible to per- 
suade her to marry him, he watched over 
her as best he could for some years, 
passing through phases of alternate hope 
and disgust. His sister’s affection for 
him was clouded by his strange relation 
to the Jezebel who in her opinion had 
destroyed their .brother. He could not 
help it; he could only do his best to meet 
both claims upon him. During her lin- 
gering passage to the grave his sister had 
nearly severed him from Marguerite 
d’Estrées. She died, however, just in 
time, and now here he was in Venice, 
passing through what seemed to him one 
of the anterooms of life, leading to no 
very radiant beyond. But, radiant or no, 
his path lay thither. And at the same 
time he saw that although Marguerite 
felt him to be her only refuge from pov- 
erty and disgrace, she was painfully 
afraid of him, and afraid of the life into 
which he was leading her. 


The first guest of the afternoon proved 
to be Louis Harman, the painter and 
dilettante, who had been in former days 
one of the habitués of the house in St. 
James’s Place. This perfectly correct yet 
tolerant gentleman was wintering in Ven- 
ice in order to copy the Carpaccios in 
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San Giorgio dei Schiavoni. His copies 
were not good, but they were all promised 
to artistic fair ladies, and the days which 
the painter spent upon them were happy 
and harmless. He came in gayly, delight- 
ed to see Madame d’Estrées in flourishing 
circumstances again, delivered apparently 
from the abyss into which he had found 
her sliding on the occasion of various 
chance visits of his own to Paris. War- 
ington’s doing apparently,—queer fellow! 

“ Well!—I saw Lady Kitty in the Piaz- 
za this afternoon,” he said, as he sat down 
beside his hostess—Donna Laura had not 
yet appeared.—“‘ Very thin and fragile! 
But by Jove! how these English beauties 
hold their own!” 

“Trish, if you please,” said Madame 
d’Estrées, smiling. 

Harman bowed to her correction, ad- 
miring at the same time both the toilette 
and the good looks of his companion. 
Dropping his voice, he asked, with a gin- 
gerly and sympathetic air, whether all 
was now Well with the Ashe ménage. 
He had been sorry to hear certain gossip 
of the year before— 

Madame d’Estrées laughed. Yes, she 
understood that Kitty had behaved like a 
little goose with that poseur Cliffe. But 
that was all over—long ago. 

“Why, the silly child has everything 
she wants! William is devoted to her— 
and it can’t be long before he succeeds.” 

“ No need to go trifling'with poets!” said 
Harman, smiling. “ By the way, do you 
know that Geoffrey Cliffe is in Venice?” 

Madame d’Estrées opened her eyes. 
“ Est-il possible? Oh! but Kitty has for- 
gotten all about him.” 

“Of course,” said Harman. “I am 
told he has been seen with the Ricci.” 

Madame d’Estrées raised her shoul- 
ders, this time, in addition to her eyes. 
Then her face clouded. 

“T believe,” she said, slowly, “that 
woman may come here this afternoon!” 

“Ts she a friend of yours?” Harman’s 
tone expressed his surprise. 

“T knew her in Paris,” said Madame 
d’Estrées, with some hesitation,—* when 
she was a student at the Conservatoire. 
She and I had some common acquaint- 
ance. And now—frankly I daren’t offend 
her. She has the most appalling temper! 
—and she sticks at nothing.” 

Harman wondered what the exact truth 
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of this might be, but did not inquire. 
And as guests—including Colonel War- 
ington — began to arrive, and Donna 
Laura appeared and began to dispense 
tea, the téte-A-téte was interrupted. 

Donna Laura’s salon was soon well 
filled, and Harman watched the gathering 
with curiosity. As far as it concerned 
Madame d’Estrées,—and she was clearly 
the main attraction which had brought 
it together,—it represented, he saw, a 
phase of social recovery. A few promi- 
nent Englishmen, passing through Ven- 
ice, came in without their wives, making 
perfunctory excuse for the absence of 
these ladies. But the cosmopolitans of 
all kinds who crowded in—Anglo-Italians, 
foreign diplomats, travellers of many 
sorts, and a few restless Venetians, bear- 
ing the great names of old, to whom their 
own Venice was little more than a place 
of occasional sojourn—made satisfactory 
amends for these persons of too long 
memories. In all these travellers’ towns 
—Venice, Rome, and Florence—there is 
indeed a society, and a very agreeable 
society, which is wholly irresponsible, 
and: asks few or no questions. .The ele- 
ments of it meet as strangers; and as 
strangers they mostly part. But between 
the meeting and the parting there lies 
a moment, all the gayer perhaps because 
of its social uncertainty and freedom. 

Madame d’Estrées was profiting by it 
to the full. She was in excellent spirits 
and talk; bright rose carnations shone 
in the bosom of her dress; one white arm, 
bared to the elbow, lay stretched careless- 
ly on the fine cut-velvet which covered 
the gilt sofa—part of a suite of Venetian 
Louise Quinze, clumsily gorgeous—on 
which she sat; the other hand pulled 
the ears of a toy spaniel. On the ceiling 
above her, Tiepolo had painted a head- 
long group of sensuous forms, alive with 
vulgar movement and passion; the putti 
and the goddesses, peering through aerial 
balustrades, looked down complacently on 
Madame d’Estrées. 

Meanwhile there stood behind her—a 
silent, distinguished figure—the man of 
whom Harman saw that she was always 
nervously and sometimes. timidly con- 
scious. Harman had been reading Mo- 
liére’s Don Juan. The sentinel figure of 
Warington mingled in his imagination 
with the statue of the Commander. 
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Or, again, he was tickled by a vision 
of Madame d’Estrées grown old, living 
in a Scotch house, turreted and severe, 
tended by servants of the “ Auld Licht,” 
or shivering under a faithful minister on 
Sundays. Had she any idea of the sort 
of fold towards which Warington—at 
once Covenanter and man of the world— 
was carrying his lost sheep? 

The sheep, however, was still gam- 
bolling at large. Occasionally a guest 
appeared who proved it. For instance, 
at a certain tumultuous entrance,—bil- 
lowing skirts, vast hat, and high-pitched 
voice, all combining in the effect,—Ma- 
dame d’Estrées flushed violently, and 
Warington’s stiffness redoubled. On the 
threshold stood the young actress, Madem- 
oiselle Ricci, a Marseillaise, half French, 
half Italian, who was at the moment the 
talk of Venice. Why, would take too long 
to tell. It was by no means mostly due 
to her talent, which, however, was dis- 
played at the Fenice theatre two or three 
times a week, and was no doubt con- 
siderable. She was a flamboyant lady, 
with astonishing black eyes, a too trans- 
parent white dress, over which. was slung 
a small black mantilla, a scarlet hat and 


parasol, and a startling fan of the same 


color. Both before and after her greet- 
ing of Madame d’Estrées,—whom she 
called her “chérie” and her “belle 
Marguerite,”—she created a whirlwind in 
the salon. She was noisy, rude, and false; 
it could only be said on the other side 
that she was handsome—for those who 
admired the kind of thing; and famous— 
more or less. The intimacy of the party 
was broken up by her, for wherever she 
was she brought uproar, and it was im- 
possible to forget her. And this uneasy 
attention which she compelled was at its 
height when the door was once more 
thrown open for the entrance of Lady 
Kitty Ashe. 

“Ah! my darling Kitty!” cried Ma- 
dame d’Estrées, rising in a soft en- 
thusiasm. 

Kitty came in slowly, holding herself 
very erect, a delicate and distinguished 
figure, in her deep mourning. She 
frowned as she saw the crowd in the room. 

“T’ll come another time!” she said, 
hastily, to her mother, beginning to retreat. 

“Oh! Kitty!” cried Madame d’Es- 
trées, in distress, holding her fast. 
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At that moment Harman, who was 
watching them both with keenness, saw 
that Kitty had perceived Mademoiselle 
Ricci. The actress had paused in her 
chatter to stare at the newcomer. She 
sat fronting the entrance, her head in- 
solently thrown back, knees crossed, a 
cigarette poised in the plump and dim- 
pled hand. 

A start ran through Kitty’s small per- 
son. She allowed her mother to lead her 
in and introduce her to Donna Laura. 

“ Ah-ha! my lady,” said Harman to 
himself. “ Are you perhaps interested in . 
the Rieci? Is it possible even that you 
have seen her before ?” 

Kitty, however, betrayed herself to no 
one else. To other people it was only 
evident that she did not mean to be intro- 
duced to the actress. She pointedly and 
sharply avoided it. This was interpreted 
as aristocratic hauteur, and did her no 
harm. On the contrary; she was soon 
chattering French with a group of diplo- 
mats, and the centre of the. most ani- 
mated group in the room. All the new- 
comers who could attached themselves to 
it, and the actress found herself present- 
ly almost deserted. She put up her eye- 
glass, studied Kitty impertinently, and 
asked a man sitting near her for the name 
of the strange lady. 

“Tsn’t she lovely, my little Kitty!” 
said Madame d’Estrées, in the ears of a 
Bavarian baron, who was also much oc- 
cupied in staring at the small beauty in 
black. “I may say it, though I am her 
mother. And my son-in-law too. Have 
you seen him? Such a handsome fel- 
low!—and such a dear!—so kind to me. 
They say, you know, that he will be 
Prime Minister.” 

The baron bowed—ironically—and in- 
quired who the gentleman might be. He 
had not caught Kitty’s name, and Ma- 
dame d’Estrées had been for some time 
labelled in his mind as something very 
near to an adventuress. 

Madame d’Estrées eagerly explained, 
and he bowed again,—with a difference. 
He was a man of great intelligence, ac- 
quainted with English politics. So that 
was really the wife of the man to whose 
personality and future the London cor- 
respondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung 
had within the preceding week devoted 
a particularly interesting article, which 
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he had read with attention. His estimate 
of Madame d’Estrées’s place in the world 
altered at once. Yet it was strange that 
she—or rather Donna Laura—should ad- 
mit such a person as Mademoiselle Ricci 
to their salon. 

The mother, indeed, that afternoon had 
much reason to be socially grateful to the 
daughter. Curious contrast with the days 
when Kitty had been the mere trouble- 
some appendage of her mother’s life! It 
was clear to Marguerite d’Estrées now 
that if she was to accept restraint and 
virtuous living, if she was to submit to 
this marriage she dreaded,—yet she saw 
no way to escape,—her best link with the 
gay world in the future might well be 
through the Ashes. Kitty could do a 
great deal for her; let her cultivate Kit- 
ty; and begin,—perhaps,—by convincing 
William Ashe on this present occasion 
that for once she was not going to ask 
him for money. . 

In the height of the party Lord Magel- 
lan appeared. Madame d’Estrées at first 
looked at him with bewilderment, till 
Kitty, shaking herself free, came hastily 
forward to introduce him. At the name 
the mother’s face flashed into smiles. The 
ramifications of two or three aristocracies 
represented the only subject she might be 
said to know. Dear Kitty! 

Lord Magellan, after Madame d’Es- 
trées had talked to him about his family 
in a few light and skilful phrases, which 
suggested knowledge, while avoiding flat- 
tery, was introduced to the Bavarian 
baron and a French naval officer. But he 
was not interesting to them, nor they to 
him; Kitty was surrounded and unap- 
proachable; and a flood of new arrivals 
distracted Madame d’Estrées’s attention. 
The Ricci, who had noticed the restrained 
empressement of his reception, pounced 
on the young man, taming her ways and 
gestures to what she supposed to be his 
English prudery, and produced an im- 
mediate effect upon him. Lord Magellan, 
who was only dumb with English mar- 
riageable girls, allowed himself to be 
amused, and threw himself into a low 
chair by the actress,—a capture apparent- 
ly for the afternoon. 

Louis Harman was sitting behind Kit- 
ty, a little to her right. He saw her 
watching the actress and her companion; 
noticed a compression of the lip, a flash 











in the eye. She sprang up, said she 
must go home, and practically dissolved 
the party. 

Mademoiselle Ricci, who had also risen, 
proposed to Lord Magellan that she should 
take him in her gondola to the shop of 
a famous dealer on the Canal. 

“Thank you very much,” said Lord 
Magellan, irresolute, and he looked at 
Kitty. The look apparently decided him, 
for he immediately added that he had un- 
fortunately an engagement in the opposite 
direction. The actress angrily drew her- 
self up and proposed a later appointment. 
Then Kitty carelessly intervened. 

“Do you remember that you promised 
to see me home?” she said to the young 
man. “Don’t if it bores you!” 

Lord Magellan eagerly protested. Kitty 
moved away, and he followed her. 

“Chére madame, will you present me 
to your daughter?” said the Ricci, in an 
unnecessarily loud voice. 

Madame d’Estrées, with a flurried ges- 
ture, touched Kitty on the arm. 

“ Kitty, Mademoiselle Ricci—” 

Kitty took no notice. Madame d’Es- 
trées said quickly, in a low imploring 
voice : 

“ Please, dear Kitty. I'll explain—” 

Kitty turned abruptly, looked at her 
mother, and at the woman to whem she 
was to be introduced. 

“ Ah! comme elle est charmante!” cried 
the actress, with an inflection of irony 
in her strident voice.—* Miladi, il faut 
absolument que nous nous connaissions. 
Je connais votre chére mére depuis si 
longtemps! A Paris, Vhiver passé, c’etait 
une amitié des plus tendres!” 

The nasal drag she gave to the words 
was partly natural, partly insolent. Ma- 
dame d’Estrées bit her lip. 

“Oui?” said Kitty, indifferently. “Je 
n’en avais jamais entendu parler.” 

Her brilliant eyes studied the woman 
before her. “ She has some hold on Ma- 
man,” she said to herself, in disgust. 
“ She knows of something shady that Ma- 
man has done.” Then another thought 
stung her; and with the most indiffer- 
ent bow, triumphing in the evident of- 
fence that she was giving, she turned 
to Lord Magellan. 

“ You'd like to see the Palazzo?” 

Warington at once offered himself as 
a guide. 
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But Kitty declared she knew the way, 
would just show Lord Magellan the piano 
nobile, dismiss him at the grand stair- 
case, and return. Lord Magellan made 
his farewells. 

As Kitty passed through the door of 
the salon, while the young man held back 
the velvet portiére which hung over it, 
she was aware that Mademoiselle Ricci 
was watching her. The Marseillaise was 
leaning heavily on a fauteuil, supported 
by a hand behind her. A slow, disdain- 
ful smile played about her lips; some 
evil threatening thought expressed itself 
through every feature of her rounded 
coarsened beauty. Kitty’s sharp look met 
hers; and the curtain dropped. 


“Don’t, please, let that woman take 
you anywhere—to see anything!” said 
Kitty, with energy, to her companion, 
as they walked through the rooms of 
the mezzanine. 

Lord Magellan laughed. 
matter with her?” 

“Oh, nothing!” said Kitty, impatient- 
ly, “except that she’s wicked—and com- 
mon—and a snake—and your mother 
would have a fit if she knew you had 
anything to do with her.” 

The red-haired youth looked grave. 

“Thank you, Lady Kitty,” he said, 
quietly. “I'll take your advice.” 

“Oh! I say, what a nice boy you are!” 
cried Kitty, impulsively, laying a hand 
a moment on his shoulder. And then, 
as though his filial instinct had awakened 
hers, she added, with hasty falsehood: 
“Maman of course knows nothing about 
her. That was just bluff what she said. 
But Donna Laura oughtn’t to ask such 
people. There—that’s the way.” 

And she pointed to a small staircase 
in the wall, whereof the trap-door at the 
top was open. They climbed it, and 
found themselves at once in one of the 
great rooms of the piano nobile, to which 
this quick and easy access from the in- 
habited entresol had been but recent- 
ly contrived. 

“ What a marvellous place!” cried Lord 
Magellan, looking round him. 

They were in the principal apartment 
of the famous Brufani palace—a legacy 
from one of those grandiloquent archi- 
tects whose work may be seen in the late 
seventeenth-century buildings of Venice. 


“ What’s the 





The rooms, enormously high, panelled 
here and there in tattered velvets and 
brocades, or frescoed in fast-fading scenes 
of old Venetian life, stretched in bewilder- 
ing succession on either side of a central 
passage or broad corridor, all of them 
leading at last on the northern side to a 
vast hall painted in architectural per- 
spective by the pupils of Tiepolo, and 
overarched by a ceiling in which the mas- 
ter himself had massed a multitude of 
forms equal to Rubens in variety and 
facility of design, expressed in a thin 
trenchancy of style. Figures recalling 
the ancient triumphs and possessions of 
Venice, in days when she sat dishonored 
and despoiled, crowded the coved roof, 
the painted cornices and pediments. 
Gayly colored birds hovered in blue skies; 
philosophers and poets in grisaille made 
a strange background for large-limbed 
beauties couched on roses, or young war- 
riors amid trophies of shining arms; and 
while all this garrulous commonplace 
lived and breathed above, the walls below, 
cold in color and academic in treatment, 
maintained as best they could the dig- 
nity of the vast place, thus given up to 
one of the greatest of artists and emp- 
tiest of minds. 

On the floor of this magnificent hall 
stood a few old and broken chairs. But 
the candelabra of glass and ormolu, hang- 
ing from the ceiling, were very nearly 
of the date of the palace, and superb. 
Meanwhile, through a faded taffetas of 
a golden-brown shade, the afternoon light 
from the high windows to the southwest 
poured into the stately room. 

“ How it dwarfs us!” said Lord Magel- 
lan, looking at his companion. “One 
feels the merest pygmy! From the age 
of decadence indeed !”—he glanced at the 
guide-book in his hand. “Good heav- 
ens!—if this was their deeay—what was 
their bloom ?” 

“ Yes,—it’s big—and jolly. I like it,” 
said Kitty, absently. Then she recol- 
lected herself. “This is your way out. 
Federigo!” she called to an old man, 
the custode of the palace, who appeared 
at the magnificent door leading to the 
grand staircase. 

“Commanda, excellenza!” The old 
man, bent and feeble, approached. He 
carried a watering-pot, wherewith he was 
about to minister to some straggling 
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flowers in the windows fronting the 
Grand Canal. A thin cat rubbed itself 
against his legs. As he stood in his 
shabbiness under the high carved door, 
the only permanent denizen of the build- 
ing, he seemed an embodiment of the 
old shrunken Venetian life, still haunting 
a city it was no longer strong enough 
to use. 

“Will you show this signore the way 
out?” said Kitty, in tourists’ Italian. 
“ Are you soon shutting up?” 

For the main palazzo, which during the 
day was often shown to sightseers, was 
locked at half past five, only the two 
entresols—one tenanted by Donna Lau- 
ra, the other by the custode—remain- 
ing accessible. 

The old man murmured something 
which Kitty did not understand, pointing 
at the same tir~ to a door leading to 
the interior of . piano nobile. Kitty 
thought that he asked her to be quick, if 
she wished still to go round the palace. 
She tried to explain that he might lock 
up if he pleased; her way of retreat to the 
mezzanine, down the small staircase, was 
always open. Federigo looked puzzled, 
again said something in unintelligible 
Venetian, and led the way to the grand 
staircase, followed by Lord Magellan. 


A heavy door clanged below. Kitty 
was alone. She looked round her—at the 
stretches of marble floor, and the streaks 
of pale sunshine that lay upon its black 
and white, at the lofty walls painted with 
a dim superb architecture, at the crowded 
ceiling, the gorgeous candelabra. With 
its costly decoration, the great room sug- 
gested a rich and festal life; thronging 
groups below answering to the Tiepolo 
groups above; beauties patched and mask- 
ed; gallants in brocaded coats; splen- 
did senators, robed like William at the 
Fancy Ball. 

Suddenly she caught sight of herself 
in one of the high and narrow mirrors 
that filled the spaces between the win- 
dows. In her mourning dress, with the 
light behind her, she made a tiny spectre 
in the immense hall. The image of her 
present self—frail, black-robed—recalled 
the two figures in the glass of her Bruton 
Street room,—the sparkling white of her 
goddess dress, and William’s smiling face 
above hers, his arm round her waist. 








How happy she had been that night! 
Even her wild fury with Mary Lyster 
seemed to her now a kind of happiness. 
How gladly would she have exchanged for 
it either of the two terrors that now 
possessed her! 

With a shiver, she crossed the hall, and 
pushed her way into the suite of rooms 
on the northern side. She felt herself 
in absolute possession of the palace. 
Federigo no doubt had locked up;- her 
mother and a few guests were still talk- 
ing in the salon of the mezzanine, ex- 
pecting her return. She would return— 
soon; but the solitariness and wildness of 
this deserted place drew her on. 

Room after room opened before her— 
bare, save for a few worm-eaten chairs, 
a fragment of tapestry on the wall, or 
some tattered portraits in the Longhi 
manner, indifferent to begin with, and 
long since ruined by neglect. Yet here 
and there a young face looked out, roses 
in the hair and at the breast; or a Doge’s 
cap,—and beneath it phantom features 
still breathing even in the last decay of 
canvas and paint the violence and in- 
trigue of the living man,—the ghost of 
character held there by the ghost of art. 
Or a lad in slashed brocade, for whom 
even in this silent palace, and in spite 
of the gaping crack across his face, life 
was still young; a Cardinal; a nun; a 
man of letters in clerical dress, the Abbé 
Prévost of his day... 

Presently she found herself in a wide 
corridor, before a high closed door. She 
tried it, and saw a staircase mounting 
and descending. A passion of curiosity 
that was half romance, half restlessness, 
drove her on. She began to ascend the 
marble steps, hearing only the echo of her 
own movements, a little afraid of the cold 
spaces of the vast house, and yet delight- 
ing in the fancies that crowded upon her. 
At the top of the flight she found, of 
course, another apartment, on the same 
plan as the one below, but smaller and 
less stately. The central hall, entered 
from a door supported by marble carya- 
tids, was flagged in yellow marble, and 
frescoed freely with faded eighteenth- 
century scenes,— Cardinals walking in 
stiff gardens—a Pope alighting from his 
coach, surrounded by peasants on their 
knees, and behind him, fountains, and 
obelisk, and the towering facade of St. 
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Peter’s. At the moment, thanks to a last 
glow of light coming in through a west 
window at the farther end, it was a place 
beautiful though forlorn. But the rooms 
into which she looked on either side were 
wreck and desolation itself, crowded with 
broken furniture, many of them shuttered 
and dark. 

As she closed the last door, her atten- 
tion was caught by a strange bust placed 
on a pedestal above the entrance. What 
was wrong with it? An accident?—an 
injury? She went nearer, straining her 
eyes to see. No!—there was no injury. 
The face indeed was gone. Or rather 
where the face should have been there 
now descended a marble veil from brow 
to breast, of the most singular and sin- 
ister effect. Otherwise the bust was that 
of a young and beautiful woman. A 
pleasing horror seized on Kitty as she 
looked. Her fancy hunted for the clue. 
A faithless wife, blotted from her place? 
—made infamous forever by the veil 
which hid from human eye the beauty 
she had dishonored? Or a beloved mis- 
tress, on whom the mourning lover could 
no longer bear to look,—the veil an em- 
blem of undying and irremediable grief? 

Kitty stood enthralled, striving to piece 
the ghastly meaning of the bust, when a 
sound—a distant sound—sent a shock 
through her. She heard a step overhead, 
in the topmost apartment, or mansarde 
of the palace,—a step that presently 
traversed the whole length of the floor 
immediately above her head, and began 
to descend the stair. 

Strange! Federigo must have shut‘the 
great gates by this time,—as she had 
bade him? He himself inhabited the 
smaller entresol on the farther side of the 
palace, far away. Other inhabitants 
there were none; so Donna Laura had 
assured her. 

The step approached, resonant in the 
silence. Kitty, seized with nervous fright, 
turned and ran down the broad staircase 
by which she had come, through the series 
of deserted rooms in the piano nobile, 
till she reached the great hall. 

There she paused, panting, curiosity 
and daring once more getting the upper 
hand. The door she had just passed 
through, which gave access to the stair- 
case, opened again and shut. The stran- 
ger who had entered came leisurely to- 






wards the hall, lingering apparently now 
and then to look at objects on the way. 
Presently a voice—an exclamation. 

Kitty retreated, caught at the arm of 
a chair for support, clung to it, trem- 
bling. A man entered, holding his hat 
in one hand, and a small white glove in 
the other. 

At sight of the lady in black, standing 
on the other side of the hall, he started 
violently,—and stopped. Then, just as 
Kitty, who had so far made neither sound 
nor movement, took the first hurried step 
towards the staircase by which she had 
entered, Geoffrey Cliffe came forward. 

“How do you do, Lady Kitty? Do 
not, I beg of you, let me disturb you. I 
had half an hour to spare, and I gave 
the old man down-stairs a frane or two 
that he might let me wander over this 
magnificent old place by myself for a 
bit. I have always had a fancy for de- 
serted houses. You, I gather, have it too. 
I will not interfere with you for a mo- 
ment. Before I go, however, let me re- 
turn what I believe to be your preperty.” 

He came nearer, with a studied deliber- 
ate air, and held out the white glove. 
She saw it was her own, and accepted it. 

“ Thank you.” 

She bowed with all the haughtiness she 
could muster, though her limbs shook 
under her. Then as she walked quickly 
towards the door of exit, Cliffe, who was 
nearer to it than she, also moved towards 
it, and threw it open for her. As she 
approached him, he said quietly, 

“ This is not the first time we have met 
in Venice, Lady Kitty.” 

She wavered, could not avoid looking at 
him, and stood arrested. That almost 
white head !—that furrowed brow !—those 
haggard eyes! A slight involuntary cry 
broke from her lips. 

Cliffe smiled. Then he straightened his 
tall figure. 

“You see perhaps that I have not 
grown younger. You are quite right. I 
have left my youth—what remained of it 
—among those splendid fellows whom 
the Turks have been harrying and tortur- 
ing. Well!—they are worth it. I would 
give it them again.” 

There was a short silence. 

The eyes of each perused the other’s 
face. Kitty began some words, and left 
them unfinished. Cliffe resumed—in an- 
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other tone, while the door he held swung 
gently backwards, his hand following it. 

“T spent last winter, as perhaps you 
know, with the Bosnian insurgents in the 
mountains. It was a tough business,— 
hardships I should never have had the 
pluck to face if I had known what was 
before me. Then in July I got fever. 
I had to come away, to find a doctor, and 
I was a long time at Cattaro pulling 
round. And meanwhile the Turks—God 
blast them!—have been at their fiends’ 
work. Half my particular friends, with 
whom I spent the winter, have been 
hacked to pieces since I left them.” 

She wavered, held by his look, by the 
coercion of that mingled passion and in- 
difference with which he spoke. There 
was in his manner no suggestion what- 
ever of things behind, no reference to 
herself, or to the past between them. His 
passion, it seemed, was for his comrades; 
his indifference for her. What had he 
to do with her any more? He had been 
among the realities of battle and death, 
while she had been mincing and ambling 
along the usual feminine path. That was 
the utterance, it seemed, of the man’s 
whole manner and personality, and noth- 
ing could have more effectually recalled 
Kitty’s wild nature to the lure. 

“Are you going back?” She had 
turned from him and was pulling at the 
fingers of the glove he had picked up. 

“Of course! I am only kicking my 
heels here, till I can collect the money 
and stores—aye, and the men—I want. 
I give my orders in London, and I must 
be here to see to the transshipment of 
stores and the embarkation of my small 
force! Not meant for the newspapers, 
you see, Lady Kitty,—these little details!” 

He drew himself up, smiling, his worn 
aspect expressing just that mingling of 
daredevil adventure with subtler and 
more self-conscious things which gave 
edge and power to his personality. 

“TI heard you were wounded,” said 
Kitty, abruptly. 

“So I was—badly. We were defending 
a polje—one of their high mountain val- 
leys—against a Beg and his troops. My 
left arm ”—he pointed to the black sling 
in which it was still held—“was nearly 
cut to pieces. However, it is practical- 
ly well.” 

He took it out of the sling and showed 
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that he could use it. Then his expres- 
sion changed. He stepped back to the 
door, and opened it ceremoniously. 

“Don’t, however, let me delay you, 
Lady Kitty,—by my chatter.” 

Kitty’s cheeks were crimson. Her mo- 
mentary yielding vanished in a passion 
of scorn. What!—he knew that she had 
seen him before, seen him with that wom- 
an,—and he dared to play the mere shat- 
tered hero, kept in Venice by these cru- 
sader’s reasons! 

“Have you another volume on the 
way?” she asked him, as she advanced. 
“T read your last.” 

Her smile was the smile of an enemy. 
He eyed her strangely. 

“Did you? That was waste of time.” 

“T think you intended I should read it.” 

He hesitated. 

“Lady Kitty!—those things are very 
far away. I can’t defend myself—for 
they seem wiped out.” He had crossed 
his arms, and was leaning back against 
the open door, a fine.rugged figure, by 
no means repentant. 

Kitty laughed. 

“You overstate the difference!” 

“Between the past and the present? 
What does that mean ?” 

She dropped her eyes a moment, then 
raised them. 

“Do you often go to San Lazzaro 

He bowed. 

“T had a suspicion that the vision at 
the window—though it was there only an 
instant—was you! So you saw Madem- 
oiselle Ricci ?”’ 

His tone was assurance itself. Kitty 
disdained to answer. Her slight gesture 
bade him let her pass through. But he 
ignored it. 

“T find her kind, Lady Kitty. She 
listens to me,—I get sympathy from her.” 

“ And you want sympathy?” 

Her tone stung him. “As a hungry 
man wants food—as an artist wants 
beauty. But I know where I shall not 
get it.” 

“That is always a gain!” said Kitty, 
throwing back her little head. “ Mr. 
Cliffe, pray let me bid you good-by.” 

He suddenly made a step forward. 
“Lady Kitty!”—his deep-set, imperious 
eyes searched her face—“ I can’t restrain 
myself. Your look—your expression—go 
to my heart. Laugh at me if you like. 
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It’s true. What have you been doing 
with yourself?’ 

He bent towards her, scrutinizing every 
delicate feature, and, as it seemed, shaken 
with agitation. She breathed fast. 

“Mr. Cliffe, you must know that any 
sympathy from you to me—is an insult! 
Kindly let me pass.” 

He too flushed deeply. 

“Tnsult is a hard word, Lady Kitty. I 
regret that poem.” 

She swept forward in silence, but he 
still stood in the way. 

“T wrote it—almost in delirium. Ah, 
well,”—he shook his head impatiently,— 
“if you don’t believe me, let it be. I 
am not the man I was. The perspective 
of things is altered for me.” His voice 
fell. “Women and children in their 
blood,—heroie trust,—and brute hate,— 
the stars for eandles,—the high peaks for 
friends,—those things have come between 
me and the past. But you are right; 
we had better not talk any more. I hear 
old Federigo coming up the stairs. Good 
night, Lady Kitty,—good night!” 

He opened the door. She passed him, 
and, to her own intense annoyance, a 
bunch of pale roses she carried at her 
belt brushed against the doorway, so that 
one broke and fell. She turned to pick 
it up, but it was already in Cliffe’s hand. 
She held out hers threateningly. 

“T think not.” He put it in his pocket. 
“ Here is Federigo. Good night.” 


It was quite dark when Kitty reached 
home. She groped her way up-stairs, and 
opened the door of the salon. So weary 


was she that she dropped into the first 
chair, not seeing at first that any one 
was in the room. Then she caught sight 
of a brown-paper parcel, apparently just 
unfastened, on the table, and within it 
three books, of similar shape and size. 
A movement startled her. 

“ William!” 

Ashe rose slowly from the deep chair 
in which he had been sitting. His aspect 
seemed to her terrified eyes utterly and 
wholly changed. In his hand he held a 
book like those on the table, and a paper- 
cutter. His face expressed the earnest 
abstraction of a man who has heen wres- 
tling his way through some hard contest 
of the mind. 

She ran to him. She wound her arms 
round him. 

“William, William! I didn’t mean any 
harm!—I didn’t! Oh! I have been so 
miserable! I tried to stop it—I did all 
I could. I have hardly slept at all—since 
we talked—you remember? Oh, William, 
look at me!—Don’t be angry with me!—” 

Ashe disengaged himself. 

“T have asked Blanche to pack for me 
to-night, Kitty. I go home by the early 
train to-morrow.” 

“ Home!” 

She stood petrified; then a light flashed 
into her face. 

“You'll buy it all up? You'll stop 
it, William ?” 

Ashe drew himself together. 

“Tam going home,” he said, with slow 
decision,—* to place my resignation in 
the hands of Lord Parham.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Postulant 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


ER trinkets gone, her laughter spent, 
The gipsy Year repentant goes; 


And in the woods’ dim cloister bent 
She takes the veil of snows. 
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Men of Little Faith 


BY EDWIN LEFEVRE 


ISS MAY had an office in a huge 
M business building on Broad Street, 
where she did stenographic work 
and typewriting for lawyers, brokers, pro- 
moters, newspaper men, Wall Street tip- 
sters, and other specialists in mendacity. 
She found pleasure in the knowledge that 
great corporation lawyers thought her a 
discreet and able business woman and en- 
trusted her with the secret documents in 
certain stock-market cases, their own con- 
fidential amanuenses not being immune 
from ticker fever. As for the promoters, 
they used to pay her extravagantly be- 
cause she knew so many important 
people in the finencial district that they 
thought she ought to be able to give them 
valuable hints as to the psychology of 
potential accomplices. But she had the 
fatal gift of charity. She was certain 
that everybody she worked for was nice, 
able, and honorable, so that her judgment 
of men and millionaires helped the pro- 
moters little. 

She was forty years old, five feet four 
inches tall, weighed 212 pounds, and read 
Emerson on her way to the office in the 
morning and Matthew Arnold on her 
way home at night. 

She came from Winton, “up the 
State”; but she never had rejoiced in 
her birthplace, until Colonel Treadwell 
became a great man in the newspapers. 
Her family had left Winton when she 
was a child of three. She did not re- 
member ever having seen the Colonel, but 
she felt certain she had. 

Really what had happened was this: 
Pride of place—the Wintonian loyalty— 
had been strengthened by yearly visits 
to a married sister. Then Colonel Tread- 
well, who left Winton poor and reached 
Wall Street poorer, had become first a 
broker, then a banker, then a millionaire, 
then a politician, and finally the leader 
of the stock-market in a boom. But just 
as soon as Treadwell had found himself 
in possession of an income in excess of 
Vou. CX —No. 658 —75 


his wants he had turned some of the over- 
flow toward Winton and had “ donated ” 
a library. A year later he filled it. 
Then came the rebuilt hospital. The 
same year that he cornered Mohawk Val- 
ley Central and gave the shorts a squeeze 
that left them speechless for months he 
zave Treadwell Park and the Soldiers’ 
Monument. Every man, woman, and 
poultry-fancier in and about Winton 
bragged about “Josh” Treadwell, until, 
hearing them, you forgot that Winton 
had a population of 25,000 human be- 
ings, and imagined it must be a little 
settlement of brothers and cousins of 
the Colonel. 

So out of her loyalty to her birth- 
place grew the admiring love of Miss May 
for him. She was a spinster, the young- 
est of her family, with an easily exaltable 
soul and the American worship of suc- 
cess, and in time the newspapers which 
helped to make Treadwell great made 
her think that humanity consisted of two 
classes—people and him. 

A year before the Colonel became the 
acknowledged leader of the stock-market, 
Gerald Lanier, inveterate author of po- 
etica] love-stories and self-confessed hero 
of all of them, was compelied by the 
imbecile jealousy of editorial cliques to 
abandon precarious magazine work. He 
honored a daily newspaper so far as to 
accept a position on its staff. The man- 
aging editor—a red-haired man with a 
stoop—made Lanier a reporter. Being 
a poet, Lanier could not be turned 
loose on news stories, such as divorces, 
murders, fires, and political fights, so 
the wily editor made him report the com- 
mercial and financial markets, which 
were printed in the smallest type the pa- 
per owned. Two years later the boom 
started, and then the paper gave promi- 
nence to its Wall Street reports, and 
Lanier was equal to the occasion. His re- 
generation was complete. He buried his 
love-stories in the depths of the tape- 
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basket, under yards of ticker-tape. In 


other words, he speculated, like every- 
body else, and he had no eyes, ears, nose, 
heart, or mouth for anything but the 
tape on which were recorded the trans- 
actions of the stock-market. He scarcely 
found time to eat, and to save a few 
minutes he would dictate his articles to 
Miss May. 

Often she thought he had made a mis- 
take in abandoning a literary career for 
newspaper work. One day she told him 
so, the while looking at him as though 
she would fain have him return to 
art. Her eyes showed courage, her lips 
smiled uncertainly. 

“ You’re the nicest girl I know. Let’s 
see; where was I? Oh yes. Paragraph. 
‘St. James was the leader of the late 
trading, rising sharply on enormous trans- 
actions, the Treadwell party being the 
principal buyers ’"—” and he finished his 
dictation. As he was about to leave she 
told him, 

“ Oh, by the way, I have a tip!” 

She nodded twice and smiled. Imag- 
ine a roguish twinkle in the mildest eyes 
in the world! 

“ And—so—you—too?” he _ retorted, 
mournfully. Then, “ What’s the tip?’ 

“ New York Car-Coupler stock.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Well, I was in Winton last week, 
visiting my folks. You know, I come 
from Winton originally. The company 
has its works in Winton. They are put- 
ting up a won-der-ful plant. Why, there 
will be acres and acres of buildings and 
factories. And they expect to employ 
five thousand men. They are going to 
make a great deal of money. They have 
a wonderful plant! It’s a fine invest- 
ment!” Her tone was reverential. Her 
eyes were shining. 

“Who told you about the stock?” 

“ Everybody in Winton has some. All 
my friends there advised me to buy as 
much as I could. They said I would be 
rich some day if I did.” 

“Begin to beware of good - looking 
fortune-hunters, Miss May. But about 
this tip—” 

“Why, Colonel Treadwell ”—her voice 
sank respectfully—* is interested in the 
company, and—” 

“That’s a fact,” he interrupted. “I'd 
forgotten it. But the stock is so dull.” 
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“Tf he thinks well of it, as he told his 
friends in Winton, then it’s all right; 
don’t you see?” 

“Did he tell you to buy it?” 

“No; he did not tell me. But he told 
friends of his.” 

“And they told you?” 

“No. They didn’t. But everybody in 
Winton has some of the stock, and—well, 
I know it’s a fine investment.” 

“My dear young gambler, the stock 
can’t be a fine investment, because it pays 
no dividends and earns none. That’s 
why it sells for twenty-five cents on 
the dollar.” 

“If Colonel Treadwell says it’s a fine 
investment, it is, isn’t it?’ She spoke 
as severely as it was possible for her to 
speak, and Lanier could see her great 
faith in Treadwell shine through her 
words. 

“Tf the Colonel says to buy it, it’s a 
different thing,” he admitted. “ Suppose 
you ask him.” 

“Oh, I would not ask him for worlds. 
What would he think of me?” Imagine 
her asking Browning if he liked radishes, 
or Shakespeare if he played the flute! 

“Well, I'll ask him, and I'll tell you 
what he says.” 

He called on Colonel Treadwell a little 
earlier than usual the next day. He went 
to Treadwell’s office daily. It was the 
busiest office in Wall Street, but it was 
none too busy for the financial reporters 
who wanted “copy,” and got it there 
for the asking. 

Colonel Treadwell was in his private 
office alone. Lanier knew him well 
enough to walk in unannounced. 

“Good morning, Colonel Treadwell.” 

The leader of the stock-market was a 
little stout man whose face was his for- 
tune—it was so round, chubby, so in- 
describably good-natured—a face that 
could not belong to a trickster. The eyes 
were shrewd enough, and the wrinkles 
conveyed an impression not only of age, 
but of experience and wisdom. 

“ello, Lanier! What’s new?” 

“Colonel, ’'ve come to ask you some- 
thing, not necessarily for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith.” 

“Fire away!” 

“There’s a poor girl—a stenographer 
—in this city who comes from Win- 
ton, and—” 
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” 


“What's her name? 
Treadwell. 

“ May—Miss Felicia May.” 

“Ton’t know her. I knew a man 
named Bill May in Winton. He was a 
whitewasher. But he’s dead.” 

“So is this girl’s father. She is a very 
fine gir], and the hardest worker I ever 
saw. Now, she—” 

The Colonel waved his chubby hand 
cheerfully to Lanier and said: “ Don’t 
want to know any more. I'll take your 
word for it. How mfich is it she needs?” 

Lanier laughed. “Oh, it isn’t money. 
It’s worse. She fairly worships you be- 
cause you are a Wintonite, and she thinks 
you are everything the newspapers say 
you are. She was told in Winton to buy 
New York Car-Coupler, and she wants 
to do it because it’s a local enterprise 
and because you are interested in it. I 
made her promise to wait until I saw 
you about it, and then she could take 
your advice. All I can tell you is that 
I can’t imagine any pleasure greater 
than for her to do as you say and make 
money at the same time. It’s like being 
paid for being happy. Now, if there is 
any reason why she should not buy the 
stock, I’ll go back and tell her you said 
she should wait a while. That way her 
heart won’t be broken. I think she thinks 
she’s disloyal to you if she doesn’t become 
a stockholder of one of your companies.” 

Treadwell laughed. 

“Say, Lanier, I didn’t know you were 
such a wily cuss. Why, if I don’t give 
you a straight tip, you can write me up 
as a perfectly conscienceless man, taking 
the bread out of poor women’s mouths. 
What’s the price on the tape?” 

Lanier approached the ticker. He 
passed about five yards of the little paper 
ribbon through his fingers before he found 
a quotation for New York Car-Coupler. 

“Tt’s very dull,” he said. “The last 
sale was 200 at 281%.” 

“Well, I'll tell you. It isn’t a big com- 
pany, and I hardly think it worth while 
to work up any active speculation in the 
stock. I went into it to help the town. 
But it’s a good thing, and they will make 
money as soon as some litigation is out 
of the way. I was thinking of putting 
up the price a few points on general 
principles. I guess I will. Your friend 
can buy it even if she has heart-disease.” 


interrupted 


” 


“ Thanks ever so much, Colonel 

“You needn’t print anything about it 
in your paper. I haven’t got as much 
stock as I want.” 

Lanier ran back to Miss May. 

“Only one man in Wall Street would 
do what Colonel Treadwell has done,” he 
told her. 

“ Don’t you say anything against him!” 
She was almost angry. 

“ Against him? Give me a chance to 
speak. Colonel Treadwell told me to tell 
you that you could buy the stock.” 

Miss May rose and began to put on her 
hat. Her air was portentous. 

“Where are you going?” asked La- 
nier, uneasily. 

“To the bank.” Her face took on a 
grim determination. 

“But wait till I tell you what he told 
me about the company.” 

“He said to buy it, and I am going to 
do it at once.” Lanier could see her tell- 
ing herself that delay was disloyalty. 

“Tow much are you going to buy?” he 
asked, curiously. 

“Tam going to buy,” she said, with an 
air of conscious heroism, “one hundred 
shares. I have,” she added, betraying the 
reason of the heroic voice and _ look, 
“three thousand dollars in the bank.” 

“You can buy more than one hundred 
shares on that much margin.” 

“Oh!” She concentrated a lifetime of 
horror and fear in her monosyllable. 
“Margin? Why, I wouldn’t do that,” 
she said, with an earnestness that was 
almost palpable, “ for anything!” 

“That’s all right,” he said, forced into 
an apologetic tone by her last word. 
“Fifteen points would be ample margin. 
You could buy 200 shares. You’d be 
perfectly safe, and you’d make twice as 
much as if you bought the stock out- 
right. And—” 

She shook her head in order not to hear 
the diabolical seductiveness of the argu- 
ment she thought gamblers always heeded. 

Miss May bought one hundred shares 
of New York Car-Coupler stock. She 
paid $29 a share for it, including the 
broker’s commission. She had left in the 
savings-bank exactly $98, after twelve 
years of hard work. She had “ invested ” 
$2900 in a stock of which she knew noth- 
ing, which paid nothing, and which 
shrewd people in Wall Street, who did 
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not come from Winton and thus were 
immune from Treadwell-worship, thought 
was dear at half the price. 

The stock—it was NYCC on the tape— 
did nothing for two days. It sold as high 
as 29 and as low as 28. On the third day 
it sold for 27; on the fourth at 26. Miss 
May could have told you the number of 
shares sold each day and the prices paid. 
She sent the office-boy, William Conlin, 
to the office of Mr. Curtis, her broker, on 
the fourth floor of the same building, 
every five minutes of the day, to find out 
what the price was. At first it was 
curiosity. Then it became a habit. In 
the end it was a mild case of ticker fever, 
vicariously contracted. 

Lanier saw Treadwell and informed 
the leader of the stock-market that Miss 
May of Winton, New York, had bought 
one hundred shares of New York Car- 
Coupler stock at 28%. At 26 she had 
a loss of $300, or more than ten per cent. 
on her four-days-old investment. He did 
not tell all this te the Colonel. He merely 
mentioned the price Miss May had paid. 
The rest was obvious. 

“ Well,” said Colonel Treadwell, “ Wall 
Street is a tough place, son. It’s hell 
when you lose, isn’t it? How much 
margin has she up?” 

“ Oh, she bought it outright. But—” 

“Whew! What an accusing tone of 
voice! Well, accidents will happen. I 
have all the stock I want—now. Son, 
T’ll give you just two minutes in which 
to get aboard and—” 

“Thanks, Colonel,” said Lanier, his 
soul quivering with the anticipatory de- 


light of a sure profit in gambling. He © 


rushed away to buy 100 shares. As he 
reached the door he heard the cheerful 
voice of the conscienceless master specu- 
lator, who was shouting, “ Run, dod-gast 
ye, run!” 

Half an hour afterward Treadwell 
brokers bought 5000 shares of “ NYCC.” 
As the Colonel’s unostentatious purchases 
earlier in the week had absorbed the 
greater part of the floating supply, the 
price went up to 30 on this open buying. 
On the following day the same brokers 
bought more, and the price rose to 34. 
It fell back to 32%. But a few days 
later, on what the Street called “ Tread- 
well buying,” it rose to 40. 

It stayed there. 
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Lanier saw the Colonel. 
“That New York Car-Coupler,” he 
said, in a carefully premeditated burst 
of enthusiasm, “is a—” 

“You have a nice profit, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well?” The Colonel’s voice was not 
as genial as usual. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Lanier. He 
went out, gave an order to sell the hun- 
dred shares he had bought at 261% and 
which had made for him $1400 in less than 
fourteen days, and Itastened to Miss May. 
She knew he had bought the stock, and 
her own pleasure in winning had been 
doubled by her success in inducing La- 
nier to take a “ straight tip.” 

“Miss May, I’ve just sold my Car- 
Coupler,” he told her. 

She did not rise. She said, “Oh!” 
In her voice was neither fear nor dismay; 
only disappointment. 

“Colonel Treadwell as much as told 
me to take my profit. I told them to 
sell my hundred at the market, and im- 
mediately came here to tell you.” 

Her eyes showed an inquisitive in- 
credulity. 

“You’d better sell yours,” he added, 
in self-defence. 

“Did he tell you to sell it?” She al- 
ways meant Colonel Treadwell when she 
said he, like a girl speaking of her 
first love. 

“He didn’t tell me in so many words, 
but he gave me a hint as broad as from 
here to Patagonia and back.” 

“You must have misunderstood him,” 
she said, with conviction. 

“Perhaps,” he retorted, impatiently. 
“But you have over a thousand dollars 
profit in two weeks, and that’s enough 
for a human being. You can’t expect 
him to write you an autograph letter tell- 
ing you to sell out. He is probably doing 
some selling himself. He couldn’t sell a 
tenth of a share if people knew he advised 
anybody to slide out. It was more than 
kind of him to do what he did. Now, 
dear girl, sell yours and put the money 
back in the bank.” 

“T certainly will do nothing of the 
kind,” she said, every fibre in her quiver- 
ing with a desperate determination not 
to convert that $1000 paper profit of hers 
into real money. “I didn’t buy that 
stock to sell out.” 
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“Did you buy it to eat it?” His 
sarcasm was born of his sorrow for her 
ignorance of speculation. 

“T bought it because it is a fine stock.” 
To put an end to all argument she added, 
“ He said so!” 

Lanier knew her sex, even if he had 
written love-stories. He felt very sorry, 
but he merely said, 

“Your blood be upon your own head!” 

She smiled confidently. 

“ No danger of that. But if you want 
to dictate your article, you’d better let 
me take some of it now. I can only give 
you fifteen minutes after three o’clock. 
It’s two now.” 

Lanier began to dictate that part of his 
market report which need not be changed 
even if the tone of the trading changed 
in the last hour. When he came to the 
NYCC, he dictated: “ A new high-record 
price was established by New York Car- 
Coupler, the transactions in which were 
very heavy. The price held well around 
40. After its recent sensational rise, 


profit-taking might have been expected, 
but well-informed people hold on to 
their stock.” 

He paused and looked at Miss May. 


She placidly looked at the keyboard of 
her typewriter. She had heard not with 
her ears but with her fingers, and though 
she had written what he had said, she did 
not know what it was about. 

“ What do you think of that?” he said, 
at length. 

“ Of what?” 

“What you just wrote about NYCC.” 

She read it and turned a pleased face 
to him. 

“T knew you didn’t mean it when you 
said to sell out.” 

“Hang it!” he said, loudly, “I meant 
that as withering sarcasm. You are the 
ene who won’t sell. You'll be sorry. 
But you can’t blame me. Willie, go 
down to some broker’s office and find out 
what NYCC is selling for now.” 

“ Go to Mr. Curtis, Willie.” Miss May’s 
tone conveyed her conviction that Mr. 
Curtis not only had the latest quotations 
—strictly fresh eggs—but the safest, most 
accurate, and the best in every way. It 
was the twenty-second trip to the Cur- 
tis office that day for Willie. He re- 
turned quickly. 

“ Forty-two!” he said, and resumed his 
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perusal of a Jesse James romance which 
he had astutely placed between the leaves 
of Self-Help, impressively lent him by 
Miss May. 

Miss May looked at Mr. Lanier. She 
was about to speak, but he threw up his 
hands and said, “ Don’t shoot!” and rose 
to go. 

“Mind you come at three sharp, if 
you want to dictate any more,” she 
admonished. 

The stock closed at 42% that day. 
Neither of them referred to it—he be- 
cause he had been wrong; she because she 
did not want to hurt his feelings. 

Treadwell succeeded in his manipula- 
tion of NYCC beyond his expectations. 
He used to say, “If you want a stock to 
go up, buy more than other people are 
willing to sell,” which was why you heard 
so much of the Treadwell buying. And 
the public, who discovered that by walk- 
ing in Treadwell’s steps they trod an 
easy path to fortune, followed him blind- 
ly. Treadwell’s brokers had bought 
NYCC in great volume, ostentatiously. 
Others had sold, not so ostentatiously, 
large amounts. Nobody knew who the 
Treadwell selling brokers were. But the 
public continued to buy freely; and so 
did the professional traders, but only be- 
cause the stock was active, for they al- 
ways go where the wheel whirls briskly. 
The result was that a broad market was 
established with incredible quickness— 
that is, a condition which would enable 
Treadwell to find a sufficiency of buyers 
at the higher price. The boom was on! 

On the following week NYCC sold 
at $50 a share. Lanier did not stop to 
talk to Colonel Treadwell. He went to 
Miss May and told her: “Unless you 
wish me to stop coming here, you sell out 
your stock at once. Do you hear me?” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because it’s 50. At least it was 50 
two minutes ago.” 

“Tt’s 503%,” she said, simply, without 
the triumphant note. “ Willie just came 
from Mr. Curtis’s office.” 

“Dear girl,” said Lanier, with the 
calmness of despair, “you have made 
$2100 profit in a month. You’ve got 
$5000 now. Sell out. Invest your money 
in something safe. It will give you $20 
a month as long as you live. I beg 
you to sell out.” 
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“Why should I sell out?” she asked, 
without the slightest semblance of stub- 
bornness. “It’s a fine stock. You can’t 
deny it’s been a fine investment for me, 
can you?” 

“It can’t last. 
a thousand. 


It’s been a thing in 
I’d never forgive myself if 
you let this profit get away from you.” 

“Colonel Treadwell said it was a good 
stock to buy, didn’t he?” 

“ Yes, at 28 or 30.” 

“ Well, if it was good less than a month 
ago, it’s good now, isn’t it? They are 
going ahead with their work. My brother- 
in-law says they will make a lot of mon- 
ey. I had a letter from my sister this 
morning.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” said Lanier, in real 
despair. “Can’t you see that your type- 
writer may be cheap at $50 and dear 
at $100?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, without indigna- 
tion, “I can see that. But New York 
Car-Coupler is a fine stock.” 

Willie went out. It was time for his 
next visit to the broker. He enjoyed his 
new mission in life. 

“Where is your next of kin?” asked 
Lanier, sternly. 

“ Why ?” 

“T’m going to* have a guardian ap- 
pointed for you.” 

She smiled indulgently and said: 

“Now let me tell you something, 
Mr. Lanier. Don’t you worry about me 
or about New York Car-Coupler. It’s 
a fine—” 

“ Fifty-one 
nounced Willie. 

“ What did I tell you?” said Miss May. 

“God help you!” retorted Lanier. 
Then he went out and slammed the door. 
Miss May went on with some copying. 

The stock boom was growing. Wall 
Street historians in later years called it 
the Treadwell boom. NYCC was a Tread- 
well stock, and the Treadwell stocks were 
the leaders of the advance. On the fol- 
lowing week a greed-maddened public 
took the bit in its mouth. That is, it 
bought all the stocks the great manipu- 
lators had to sell and wanted still more. 
It now required no manipulation to 
put prices up. NYCC did not lag behind 
the other “Treadwell specialties.” It 
sold at 60, 

Lanier was in Curtis’s office standing 
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and _five-eighths!” an- 
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by the ticker when the stock climbed. 
It went up like this: 56, 5614, 57, 58, 
5734, 58, 5814, 5844, 58%, 59, 593%, 60. 

“Whew! Look at this balloon!” said 
a customer who was looking over La- 
nier’s shoulder. 

Lanier rushed up-stairs to Miss May’s 
office. He went up even more quickly 
than the stock had done. He said to her, 

“Miss May, Car-Coupler is now 60.” 

“Isn’t that nice?” she smiled, placidly. 

“It’s more than nice; it’s a miracle. 
I acknowledge I was wrong before, but 
I beg you not to tempt Providence. 
Please, Miss May, please sell your stock 
at once. You have $6000 there now. At 
five per cent. it means $300 a year. You 
can live in Winton on that. In God’s 
name, take your profit!” 

“Does Colonel Treadwell advise people 
to seli?”’ 

“T haven’t seen him. 
you—” 

“T am sure he does not.” 
as she felt, quietly confident. 

“Tf he does, will you sell ?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“What? If Colonel Treadwell himself 
tells you to sell this stock, you won’t 
do it?” 

“TI know he won’t say so,” she an- 
swered. 

Perhaps the thought of a lie that came 
into Lanier’s mind—to go out and return 
and tell her Treadwell said to sell— 
showed in his face, for this least sus- 
picious woman added, 

“But you must see him yourself.” 

“T will,” he promised, and went out. 

He hastened to Colonel Treadwell’s 
office. He was obliged to wait ten infer- 
nal minutes before the Colonel was alone 
in his private office. He wasted no time 
in salutations but said, 

“Colonel Treadwell, do you remember 
the girl from Winton I told you about 
who bought the hundred Car-Coupler?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ She’s got it yet.” 

“The deuce!” 

“T’ve been advising her to sell it ever 
since I sold at 40. I let mine go at that. 
She says she won’t sell now unless you 
tell her to do so. I’m going back to tell 
her you said so. Unless,” he added, look- 
ing anxiously at the Colonel’s face, “ you 
specifically tell me not to sell it.” 


But I tell 


She looked . 
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“ Lookee here, Lanier,” said Treadwell, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Er—by Jove!” The Colonel burst 
out laughing. “So she’s held on to it, 
has she?” 

“ Held on is no name for it. She’s got 
a death-clutch on it. I’ve threatened to 
commit suicide in her presence if she 
didn’t sell. I’ve begged and coaxed and 
showed what she could do with $6000, and 
how the stock is high enough, and how 
this is a chance in a lifetime. No go!” 

The Colonel laughed again. He said, 
“ Just like a woman, God bless ’em!” 

“Amen. Well, I guess I'll go back 
and tell her—” 

Colonel Treadwell did one of those 
things he was always doing, which Wall 
Street never heard about, and would not 
have believed if it had heard, for it was 
utterly incredible. He approached Lanier 
and said softly—there was no need any- 
body else should hear it: 

“You tell that girl that I said she has 
ninety-five shares more than I have. And 
I need my five shares to qualify as a 
director of the company.” 

Lanier flew back to Miss May. It was 
as he had suspected. Colonel Treadwell 
had sold out at a huge profit all the 
thousands of shares of NYCC he had 
ever owned. It was merely a question of 
time—days, possibly minutes—when the 
reaction in the market would come. The 
stock was bound to go down. Treadwell 
was out of it. None but the lambs now 
owned the stock; and Lanier knew what 
always happened when only the lambs 
own stocks. It spoke well for Lanier 
that he did not once consider the 
obvious opportunity for him to make 
much money by selling NYCC short then 
and there. But his concern for Miss 
May’s profit was so deep and sincere that 
he didn’t see the constellation of dollar- 
signs before him. Breathless he arrived 
at her office. She turned her placid face 
to him. 

“My! you must have been running,” 
she said. “Take this fan.” 

He waved it away fiercely. 

“ He—said—to—s-sell!” Lanier panted. 
He sat down. She rose and stood by him. 
Then she began to fan him. The cool- 
ness of the evaporating perspiration re- 
stored his wind. He rose impatiently 
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and said, “I am going down to Curtis 
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to give your order to sell.” 

“No; wait.” 

“Tmpossible. Come with me and we'll 
talk about it on the way.” 

Her face had grown serious. It was 
a round, plump face, not beautiful,- but 
exceedingly pleasant, because one felt the 
kind of heart that went with such a face 
must be very good. She asked, 

“Tid he say, ‘Tell her I said for her 
to sell? ” 

“He said more than that. He said 
more than anybody else in the world 
would have said. Every night when you 
pray, pray for his happiness in this world 
and the next. He said, ‘ Tell her that she 
has ninety-five shares more than I, and the 
reason I keep the other five shares is to 
qualify me as a director of the company.’ ” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Tt means he has sold all his stock 
but five shares.” 

She smiled. “Of course that isn’t so. 
Oh, Mr. Lanier,”—-the spasm on his face 
shocked her,—“ I don’t mean that I don’t 
believe he told you that. But that, of 
course, he does own a lot of that stock.” 

“Then you think he lied to me, and 
to you?” 

“Indeed I don’t,” she denied, indig- 
nantly. 

“Come, come; sell the stock and we'll 
argue afterward.” 

“There is no need to argue. It’s a 
fine stock, and you know it, because he 
said so himself and—” 

“Tll go crazy if you stand here 
talking.” 

“Then don’t talk; and sit down.” She 
was smiling again. 

“Great heavens!” he sighed. Then, 
“Come on!” He took her hand and 
started to drag her toward the door. She 
disengaged it gently. 

“Are you an idiot?” he said to her, 
fiercely. 

“ Mis-ter Lanier It was surprise, not 
indignation, that divided the Mister. 

“You are, if you don’t hurry up and 
sell out your stock.” 

The door opened. 

“ Fifty-eight, now,” announced Willie. 

“There, you’ve lost $200 by this dilly- 
dallying. This is my last talk with you 
on this or any other subject.” 

“Oh no,” she said, confidently. 
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“What are you thinking of, in the 
name of common sense?” 

“Tl tell you. It’s a fine—” 

“T know all that. You’ve said it sixty- 
two million times. Come on to Curtis’s 
office.” 

“Colonel Treadwell told you it was a 
good investment.” 

“ Never,” denied Lanier, vehemently. 

“ Oh yes, he did. If he thought so then, 
he must think so now, for they are doing 
a splendid business.” 

“But he distinctly told me to tell you 
he had sold all his own stock.” 

“Well,” she said, defending the Col- 
onel, “he told you that because you are 
a newspaper man.” 

“ He never lies, not even to reporters,” 
he said. 

“No; but he can’t tell you all his 
plans. Don’t you see how wrong that 
would be? Of course that was just a 
way of speaking. Maybe he has sold 
some of his stock.” 

“ Great Scott!” 

“T think you didn’t understand him.” 

“T tell you—” 

She had a flash of inspiration. This 
pleased her unspeakably. Her delight 
shone in her eyes. Her discovery ex- 
plained everything and enabled her con- 
sistently to continue to revere Colonel 
Treadwell. 

“Oh, I see! He thought I needed 
money or that I was worrying about this, 
and he said that so you could tell it to me. 
He is a grand man!” Her smile was full 
of gratitude. A little more would have 
started tears. 

“ Good-by!” said Lanier, and left her. 

Three days later the stock was selling 
at 50. Canier, who had stayed away from 
her, walked in. He stared inquiringly. 
She stared back, even more inquiringly. 
He continued to stare until she said, 

“Why haven’t you been in?” 

“Did you sell that stock ?” 

She smiled. It was an uncertain smile. 
She was trying to be brave, but the effort 
was pitifully noticeable. “Why, no; of 
course I didn’t.” 

“Too bad. But never mind,” he said, 
consolingly. “The market is always here, 
and we'll make it up in some way. Two 
thousand dollars is not to be sneezed at. 
You still have $5000 there, which is more 
than most girls have.” 
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She was silent. 

“Paragon of your sex, be voluble,” he 
said. He was jocular in order to keep 
her from thinking of the $1000 she had 
lost by not selling at 60. 

“Mr. Lanier,” she said, with a quiet 
dignity that made him sorrier than ever 
for her, “I am much obliged to you for 
your advice. I appreciate your feelings 
in this matter. But please say no more 
about it.” 

“T meant it for your good.” 

“T know it. I am very grateful. But 
I made this investment because the people 
in Winton think it is all right. Colonel 
Treadwell is in it—” 

“Or was,” he could not help inter- 
jecting. 

“ And I know it is a Fine Stock!” Her 
voice told that she not only had burnt 
her ships, but had gathered up the ashes, 
put them in an urn, sealed it, placed it 
in a safe, locked it, and forgotten the 
combination. 

“Very well, Miss May. It is a fine 
stock. And you”—he hesitated—* you 
are too fine for Wall Street. But of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” At the 
shocked surprise in her eyes he said, “I 
mean it,” and went out. 

The next week the stock sold at 40. 
Lanier thought she looked pale, but of 
sorrow there was not a trace. If she 
thought of the $2000 which had crum- 
bled away since Treadwell advised her 
to sell her stock, she did not show it. 
He dictated his article every day, and 
paid her. every week. He felt sorry 
for her. 

And she? She felt sorry for him, 
because she could see he felt sorry for 
her. It was a fine stock. 

But it was not fine enough to rise above 
40 for weeks. The price fluctuated be- 
tween 37 and 39, and speculation in it 
dwindled away, for the entire stock-mar- 
ket had become dull. She had owned her 
100 shares about six months and could 
pass two days without sending Willie to 
get the last quotation from Mr. Curtis. 
Then it began to crawl upward, very slow- 
ly, almost imperceptibly. It sold at 40, 
at 41, at 42, at 43, at 44—very quietly, 
very modestly. Nobody noticed it. 
Lanier, busy speculating in other stocks, 
paid no heed to it. One day it became 
active, and he saw to his surprise that 
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it was selling at 55! The last time he 
had thought of it was when it sold 
below 40. 

He spoke to Miss May about it. 

“Got the NYCC yet?” 

“Tou? 

“It’s 55.” 

“| knew it would come back,” she said, 
with quiet faith. “It’s a fine—” 

“I’m yours!” he said, admiringly, and 
dictated a “ bull” article about the stock. 

3y the end of the week the fine stock 
was selling at 60. Two days later it sold 
at 68. But it was selling at $75 a share 
before the announcement was made that 
the company had won its litigation, and 
that it would thereafter enjoy its patents 
undisturbedly. They were basic patents. 
Nobody else could. make automatic car- 
couplers that did not necessitate rebuild- 
ing the entire car platform. 

Lanier discovered that Treadwell and 
his closest friends had begun to buy back 
the stock under 40, and had bought it 
all the way up. The Supreme Court 
decision meant profitable suits fer dam- 
ages against competitors for infringe- 
ments of patents, and moreover the State 
Legislatures everywhere had been passing 
laws compelling the railroads to use au- 
tomatic couplers on freight as well as 
passenger trains. The company’s future 
was assured. Therefore Treadwell bought 
it—openly now—and it rose gradually. 
One day it jumped twelve points—from 
75 to 87 a share. 

The company sued its competitors for 
millions and won. They compromised. 
With the compromise money the New 
York Car-Coupler Company decided to 
enlarge its shops, The stock sold at $100 
before the architect had finished the plans. 

Orders poured in from railroads all 
over the United States. Treadwell was a 
director in a half-dozen of the most im- 
portant, He probably helped. The com- 
pany declared its first dividend. It was 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 
It made Miss May’s yearly income $600. 

Before the year was out the directors 
made the dividend rate eight per cent. 
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The stock sold at $150. People who were 
not Wintonites now called it a good in- 
vestment at that price. 

Then, not quite a year and a half after 
Miss May had bought her stock at $29 
a share, Colonel Treadwell and his fellow 
directors thought it expedient to double 
the capitalization. They did not wish 
to pay more than eight per cent., so they 
doubled the stock. It is not politic for 
any corporation to pay too much on its 
stock. It breeds envy, and that begets 
anarchistie talk, which leads to blackmail. 

But the “ Treadwell crowd” bought as 
much of the stock as they could, knowing 
what was coming. They were willing to 
pay $200 and even $225 a share for it 
before the directors declared a_ stock 
dividend of 100 per cent. 

It was a fine stock. It sold at 235. 

The stock was duly doubled. At first 
they only paid six per cent. on it, so that 
the scheme for concealing the company’s 
enormous profits might not be too glaring- 
ly obvious. The price per share was only 
125. But Miss May had 200 shares now, 
instead of the 100 she bought at 29. But 
there was no need to wait too long; so 
the dividend on the doubled stock was 
made eight per cent. per annum. Miss 
May had invested $2900, and her income 
from it was $1600 a year. 

Then she felt overworked. She had 
toiled for fourteen years without a rest. 
The doctors told her she must take one 
now. She must do nothing for at least 
a year, if she could afford it. She bowed 
to the inevitable. 

She told Lanier. She said she was 
going to Winton to live. It was her duty! 
The works of the New York Car-Coupler 
Company were located there. And, she 
added, with a thrillful gratitude, 

“Tt’s a Fine Stock!” 

Lanier told Treadwell about it. The 
leader of the stock-market laughed 
and said: 

“Of course that’s an impossible story. 
It couldn’t happen. No Wall Street man 
would believe it.” Then he added, “ Oh, 
men of little faith!” 
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International Arbitration 


BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LL.W. 


Professor of Diplomacy and International Law, Columbia University 


United States was won by the 

sword, the founders of the Amer- 
ican republic were accustomed to look 
upon war as a measure that could be 
justified only as a choice of-evils. Stand- 
ing armies and elaborate preparations for 
war they deprecated as a menace to lib- 
erty. Having proclaimed as the basis of 
their political system the cénsent of the 
governed, they cherished as their ideal 
a peaceful nation, always guided by rea- 
son and justice. In order that this ideal 
might be attained, they perceived the 
necessity of establishing international re- 
lations on definite and sure foundations. 
To that end they became ardent ex- 
pounders of the law of nations; and their 
predilection for legal methods naturally 
found expression in the employment of 
arbitration for the settlement of inter- 
national differences. 

By arbitration we mean the determina- 
tion of controversies by international 
tribunals judicial in their constitution 
and powers. Arbitration is not to be 
confounded with mediation. Mediation 
is an advisory, arbitration a judicial. 
process. Mediation recommends, arbitra- 
tion decides. And while it may be true 
that nations have for this reason some- 
times accepted mediation when they were 
unwilling or reluctant to arbitrate, yet 
it is also true that they have settled by 
arbitration questions which mediation 
could not have adjusted. It is, for in- 
stance, hardly conceivable that the ques- 
tion of the Alabama claims could have 
been settled by mediation. The same 
thing may be said of many boundary 
disputes. The importance of mediation, 
as one of the forms of amicable negotia- 
tion, should not indeed be minimized. A 
plan of mediation even may, as in the 
ease of The Hague Convention for the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
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putes, form a useful auxiliary to a system 
of arbitration; but the fact should never- 
theless be understood that the two proc- 
esses are fundamentally different, and 
that, while mediation is only a form of 
diplomacy, arbitration consists in the 
application of law and of judicial meth 
ods to the determination of internation- 
al disputes. 

The government of the United States 
had been in existence only five years 
when it found oceasion to employ arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of serious differ- 
ences with the mother country. Impor- 
tant provisions of the treaty of peace 
remained unexecuted. Various posts 
along the northern frontier were still held 
by the British forces, and the British 
government refused to evacuate them 
because of the failure of the United 
States to render effectual the engagement 
that British creditors should meet with 
no lawful impediment to the recovery of 
their confiscated debts. Moreover, almost 
immediately after the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, a question arose as to 
what was the “River St. Croix,” which 
was to form the eastern boundary of the 
United States in its course northward 
from the Bay of Fundy. Such a river 
appeared on the map used by the nego- 
tiators of the treaty, but no stream an- 
swering to the name was afterwards 
found. The uncertainty as to the bound- 
ary was embarrassing, while the contro- 
versy as to the surrender of the posts 
and the recovery of debts formed a 
prolific source of irritation. But a still 
more acute cause of quarrel arose when, 
in 1793, the governments of France and 
Great Britain began to fulminate and 
enforce measures invasive of the rights 
of neutral trade. The situation then be- 
came so tense that, apparently as the only 
alternative to measures of force, Wash- 
ington decided to send a special mission 
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to England. John Jay, who was chosen 
for that delicate task, submitted his first 
formal representations to Lord Grenville 
on July 30, 1794. In the treaty con- 
eluded on the 19th of the following No- 
vember provision was made for three 
arbitrations. The first of these related 
to the boundary question; the second, to 
the claims on account of confiscated 
debts; the third, to the subject of neutral 
rights and duties. 

The boundary question was referred to 
a mixed commission of three persons, 
which met at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
August 30, 1796, and rendered its award 
at Providence, Rhode Island, on October 
25, 1798, holding that the Schoodiac, or 
Schoodic, was the river intended under 
the name of the St. Croix. 


The claims of British subjects, on ac- 
count of the impediments which they had 
encountered in their efforts to collect in 
the State courts their confiscated debts, 
were referred to a mixed commission of 
five persons, which met at Philadelphia 


in May, 1797. The proceedings of this 
body were inharmonious, and its sittings 
were suspended on July 31, 1798, by the 
withdrawal of the two American mem- 
bers. Differences of opinion on questions 
of law were to be expected, but the dis- 
cussions at the board also developed per- 
sonal feeling. This appears to have been 
largely due to the action of Mr. Mac- 
donald, one of the British commissioners 
—a gentleman who no doubt deserved all 
the commendations bestowed upon him 
at the time of his appointment for recti- 
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tude and good-will, but who seems un- 
fortunately to have possessed 
duty unmitigated by a sense 
tion. 


a sense of 
of propor- 
Wishing to be entirely candid with 
his associates, he made it a rule freely 
to acquaint them with all his opinions; 
and he adopted the practice of presenting 
to the board, when it was not otherwise 
occupied, memoranda expressive of his 
views. The final rupture was caused by 
submitting a resolution which de- 
clared that from the beginning of the 
Revolution down to the treaty of peace 
the United States, whatever may have 
been their relation to other powers, stood 
to Great Britain in an attitude of re- 
As it has always been the doc- 
trine of the United States that the treaty 
of peace did not grant their independence, 
but merely recognized it as a condition 
existing from the 4th of July, 1776, the 
date of its declaration, the American 
commissioners regarded the resolution as 
gratuitously offensive, and withdrew. The 
claims which the commission failed to 
adjust were settled by a treaty concluded 
January 8, 1802, under which the British 
government accepted the sum of £600,000 
in satisfaction of its demands. 

But the most important, as well as 
the most of the arbitral 
tribunals under the Jay treaty was that 
which sat at London for the purpose of 
disposing of American claims against 
Great Britain account of captures 
made under the orders in council, and of 
British claims against the United States 
on account of the latter’s failure com- 
pletely to enforce its neutrality. The 
membership of this board was worthy of 
the great questions submitted to its de- 
termination. The American commis- 
sioners were Christopher Gore, who, al- 
though popularly known as the legal 
preceptor of Daniel Webster, achieved 
an eminence of his own; and William 
Pinkney, of Maryland, who, besides win- 
ning distinetion in diplomacy and states- 
manship, was the acknowledged leader of 
the American bar of his time. The Brit- 
ish commissioners were Sir John Nicholl, 
an eminent civilian, who was afterwards 
sueceeded by Maurice Swabey; and John 
Anstey. The fifth commissioner was Col- 
onel John Trumbull, of Connecticut, who 
had accompanied Jay to England when 
he negotiated the treaty. The mode by 


his 


hellion. 


interesting, 


on 
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Trumbull 
described. 


which was chosen should be 
The treaty provided that in 
case the four commissioners, two of whom 
were to be appointed by each government, 
could not agree upon the fifth, he should 
be chosen by lot. In execution of this 
stipulation the commissioners on each 
side presented to the others a list of four 
persons; but, as neither side would yield, 
it became necessary to resort to the cast- 
ing of lots. The next step, according to 
common practice, would have been for 
each side to place in the urn a name of 
its own independent selection, with the 
chances in favor of his being a partisan. 
But at London each side selected its name 
from the list of four made out by the 
other with a view to a mutual agreement, 
and the result was that a well-disposed 
man became the fifth commissioner. 

The board had not been long in session 
when a serious controversy arose as to its 
power to determine its own jurisdiction 
in respect of ithe several claims presented 
for its decision. The division of opinion 
was so pronounced that for a time the 
British absented them- 
selves from the meetings; but the dif- 
ficulty was eventually submitted to Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, who ended it 
by declaring “that the doubt respecting 
the authority of the commissioners to 
settle their own jurisdiction was absurd, 
and that they 
upon cases being 
their competency.” 

Important question of law came before 
the commissioners in relation to contra- 
band, the rights of neutrals, and the 
finality of the decisions of prize-courts. 
These were all discussed with marked 
ability, especially by Pinkney. His opin- 
ions as a member of the board Wheaton 
justly pronounced to be “ finished models 
of judicial eloquence, uniting powerful 
and comprehensive argument with a 
copious, pure, and energetic diction”; 
and they are almost all we possess in a 
complete and authentic form of the legal 
reasoning of the great master by whom 
they were delivered. The sessions of the 
board were brought to a close on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1804, all the business before it 
having been finished. There was, how- 
ever, an interruption in its proceedings 
from July 30, 1799, to February 15, 1802, 
pending the diplomatic adjustment of the 


commissioners 


must necessarily decide 


within or without 
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difficulty caused by the breaking up of 
the commission at Philadelphia. 

the fact that the 
London commission have 
only lately been published, its labors have 
not the 
was 


By reason of pro- 


ceedings of the 
writers attention 
deserve. It 


received from 
which 
that, 


lation 


they estimated 
through the operation of the stipu- 
under the 


American claimants 


which commissioners 


sat, recovered from 
the British government the enormous sum 
of $11,650,000. “ The whole of this sum,” 
says Trumbull, “ was promptly and punc- 
tually paid to each claimant or his as- 
signee; for, after a careful and accurate 
examination of the merits of every case 
of complaint, the awards of the board 
were made in favor of each individual, 


in the form of an order to pay, and pay- 


able at the treasury of Great Britain; 
nor do I recollect even to have heard a 
single complaint, of the delay of an hour, 
in any instance of an award presented for 
payment.” The awards against the 
United States appear to have been $143,- 
428 14. Although this amount was rela- 
tively small, its payment established the 
principle that a government is liable in 
damages for neglect to perform its neu- 
tral duties, and thus laid the foundation 
of the award made in 1872 at Geneva. 


ING “‘ALABAMA”™ CLAIMS 


Since the close of the arbitral proceed- 
ings under the Jay treaty, arbrtration has, 
except in the case of the extraordinary 
train of events that led up to the war of 
1812, been almost habitually employed by 
the United States and Great Britain for 
the settlement of controversies that could 
not be adjusted by negotiation. Like the 
Jay treaty, the treaty of Ghent of Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, be- 
tween the two countries, provided for 
arbitrations. The first related to 
the ownership of certain islands in Pas- 
samaquoddy 


which restored peace 


three 
Jay and the Bay of Fundy; 
the sceond, to the ascertainment of the 
houndary of the United States from the 
source of the river St. Croix to the river 
St. Lawrence; the third, to the determina- 
tion of the boundary along the middle 
of the Great Lakes and of their water 
communications to the most northwestern 
point of the Lake of the Woods. In 1818 
a difference as to the performance by 
Great Britain of her obligation under 
the treaty of Ghent not to carry away 
from United States territory then in her 
possession “any slaves or other private 
property,” was referred to the Emperor 
of Russia. He rendered a decision in 
favor of the United States; and in 1822 
a mixed commission was erected in order 
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to fix the amount to be paid. In 1827 
a dispute as to the northeastern bound- 
ary referred to the King of the 
Netherlands; but as his award was recom- 
mendatory rather than decisive, both gov- 
ernments waive it; and the 
question was adjusted by the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty. In 1853 a convention 
was entered into for the settlement by 
means of a mixed commission of all out- 
standing claims. 


was 


agreed to 


The commission sat in 
London, and disposed of many important 
including the celebrated 
case of the Creole, which so nearly caused 
a rupture of relations in 1842. For the 
peculiarly satisfactory results of the 
board’s labors credit was perhaps chiefly 
due to the umpire, Joshua Bates, an 
American by birth, but then the head of 
the house of the Barings, who exhibited 
in his the broad intel- 
ligence and sound judgment as had char- 
acterized his exceptionally successful ca- 


controversies, 


decisions same 


reer in business. By the reciprocity trea- 
ty of 1854, by which the serious troubles 
as to the northeastern fisheries were tem- 
porarily allayed, arbitration was employed 
the purpose of determining what 
fisheries were exclusively reserved to the 
inhabitants of the two countries under 
the agreement. In 1863 another arbitral 
board erected for the purpose of 
deciding upon the claims of the Hudson 
Bay Company and the Puget Sound Agri- 
cultural Company the United 
States for their property 
and rights with the trea- 
ty of 1846, by which the limits between 
the United States and the British pos- 
west of the Rocky Mountains 
were established. 

This board was still in session when 
the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain gravely 


for 


was 


against 
damages to 
in connection 


sessions 


were dis- 


turbed by the controversies growing out 
of the civil war, the northeastern fisheries, 
and the disputed San Juan water bound- 


ary. These differences were all com- 
posed by the great treaty signed at Wash- 
ington on May 8, 1871, on the part of 
the United States by Hamilton Fish, 
Robert ©. Schenck, Samuel Nelson, 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, and George 
H. Williams; on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, by the Earl de Grey and Ripon, Sir 
Stafford H. Northeote, Sir Edward 
Thornton, Sir John A. Macdonald, and 
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Mountague Bernard. This treaty pro- 
vided for four distinct arbitrations, the 
largest number ever established under a 
single convention, and, by reason of this 
fact as well as of the magnitude of the 
questions submitted, was undoubtedly the 
greatest treaty of arbitration that the 
world had ever seen. 

Of the four arbitrations for which it 
provided, the first in order and in im- 
portance was that at Geneva. On the 
part of the United States, the arbitrator 
was Charles Francis Adams; on the part 
of Great Britain, Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn. There were three other arbitrators 
—Count Frederic Sclopis, a distinguish- 
ed jurist; Jacques Staempfli, afterward 
President of Switzerland; and the Vis- 
count d’Itajuba, an eminent diplomatist 
—respectively designated by the King of 
Italy, the President of the Swiss Con- 
federation, and the Emperor of Brazil. 
The American agent was J. C. Bancroft 
Davis; the British agent, Lord Tenter- 
den. Caleb Cushing, William M. Evarts, 
and Morrison R. Waite appeared as 
counsel for the United States. Sir 
Roundell Palmer, afterward Lord Sel- 
borne, appeared for Great Britain, as- 
sisted by Mountague Bernard and Mr. 
Cohen. 

The demands presented by the United 
States to the tribunal, arising out of the 
acts of Confederate cruisers of British 
origin, and generically known as the 
Alabama claims, embraced (1) direct 
losses growing out of the destructions 
of vessels and their cargoes by such 
cruisers, (2) the national expenditures in 
pursuit of the cruisers, (3) the loss for 
the transfer of the American commercial 
marine to the British flag, (4) the en- 
hanced payments of insurance, and (5) 
the prolongation of the war and the 
addition of a large sum to its cost. As 
to classes 3, 4, and 5, Great Britain de- 
nied the jurisdiction of the tribunal; but, 
without deciding this question, the tri- 
bunal disposed of these three classes by 
expressing an opinion that they did not, 
upon the principles of international law, 
constitute a good foundation for an award 
of compensation, and that they should 
be excluded from consideration, even if 
there were no difference between the two 
governments as to the board’s com- 
petency. In regard to the second class 








of claims, the tribunal held that they 
were not properly distinguishable from 
the general expenses of the war carried 
on by the United States; and further, 
by a majority of three to two, that no 
compensation should be awarded to the 
United States on that head. On claims 
of the first class, the tribunal awarded 
the sum of $15,500,000. Its first session 
was held December 15, 1871; its last, 
September 14, 1872. 

The dispute as to the San Juan water 
boundary was submitted to the German 
Emperor, who rendered, on October 21, 
1872, an award in favor of the United 
States. Claims of British subjects 
against the United States, and of citizens 
of the United States against Great Brit- 
ain (other than the Alabama claims), 
arising out of injuries to persons or prop- 
erty during the civil war in the United 
States, from April 17, 1861, to April 9, 
1865, were referred to a mixed commis- 
sion, which sat in the United States. 
The fourth arbitration under the Treaty 
of Washington, to determine the com- 
pensation, if any, due to Great Britain 
for privileges accorded by the treaty to 
the United States in the northeastern 
fisheries, was conducted by a commission 
of three persons—a citizen of the United 
States, a British subject, and a Belgian 
—which met at Halifax, June 15, 1877, 
and on the 23d of the following Novem- 
ber (the American commissioner dis- 
senting) awarded Great Britain the sum 
of $5,500,000. 

Questions of great moment, as affect- 
ing the free use of the seas, were in- 
volved in the fur-seal arbitration, which 
was held in Paris under the treaty of 
February 29, 1892; and eminent men 
were chosen to discuss and decide them. 
On the part of the United States, the 
arbitrators were John M. Harlan, of the 
Supreme Court, and John T. Morgan, 
of the Senate; on the part of Great 
Britain, Lord Hannen, of the High Court 
of Appeal, and Sir John Thompson, Min- 
ister of Justice and Attorney-General of 
Canada. The neutral arbitrators were 
the Baron Alphonse de Courcel, a sen- 
ator and ambassador of France; the Mar- 
quis Emilio Visconti Venosta, a senator 
of Italy, who had held the post of Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; and Gregers 
Gram, a minister of state of Sweden. 
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The American agent was John W. Fos- 
ter; the British agent, Sir Charles H. 
Tupper. As counsel for the United 
States, there appeared Edward J. Phelps, 
James C. Carter, Henry W. Blodgett, and 
Frederic R. Coudert; for Great Britain, 
Sir Charles Russell, Sir Richard Web- 
ster, and Christopher Robinson. The 
award, which, so far as questions of 
jurisdiction were concerned, was unfavor- 
able to the United States, is conceded to 
have been based upon existing rules of 
international law, the tribunal deeming 
its duties to be judicial rather than 
legislative. The commission, however, 
under powers expressly conferred upon 
it, prescribed regulations for the protec- 
tion of the fur-seals by joint action. 
The claims of British subjects for the 
previous seizure of their vessels by the 
American cruisers in Bering Sea 
were afterwards adjusted by a mixed 
commission. 

The proceeding of 1903, by which the 
Alaskan boundary dispute was settled, 
can searcely be classed as an arbitration, 
since the tribunal, which contained an 
equal number of the citizens or subjects 
of each contracting party, was unable to 
render a decision unless an appointee 
of one government should give his deci- 
sion in favor of the other. This proved 
in the particular instance to be possible,— 
Lord Alverstone (formerly Sir Richard 
Webster), Chief Justice of England, one 
of the British members, having given 
the highest proof of the independence 
and impartiality of the British bench by 
joining in a decision favorable to the 
United States. 

Down to 1898, when the controversy 
as to Cuba was at length settled by the 
sword, all differences between the United 
States and Spain, which could not be 
adjusted by diplomacy, were, beginning 
with the mixed commission under the 
Pinckney-Godoy treaty of 1795, settled 
hy arbitration. The most important of 
the arbitral tribunals between the two 
countries was that which was established 
under the diplomatic agreement of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1871, touching claims growing 
out of the insurrection in Cuba. There 
were two other arbitrations between the 
two countries, held respectively in 1870 
and 1880. 

As between the United States and 
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France, many Important questions, mn 
cluding large pecuniary claims, have been 
settled by But from 
November, 1880, to March, 1884, a mixed 


COMM IsSsion, Washington, dis- 


direct negotiation. 


sitting in 
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in number and in amount, those presented 
by the 
and those by 


United States aggregating 1017, 
Mexico NOS, while the total 
amount claimed on side and the 
other exceeded half a billion dollars. The 
total amount 
allowed 








was, 
however, about 
$4,250,000. Two 
of the 
against 
which 
braced 


awards 
Mexi 
co, em- 
nearly 
or quite a third 
of the _ total 
amount award- 
ed against her, 
were alleged to 
have been pro- 
by 
tes- 
The 
of 


eu red 
fraudulent 
timony. 
government 
the United 
States investi- 
gated this alle- 
gation, and 
eventually  re- 
turned ta 
all the 
that 
had been paid 
by her on the 
awards in 


Mexico 
money 


even 
paying out of 
its own treas- 
ury such part 
as had already 
distribu- 


question, 


been 
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After 


posed of the claims of citizens of France 
the United States 
to their persons and property during the 
American and of the claims 
of citizens of the United States against 
France 


against for injuries 


civil war, 
for injuries during the war be- 
tween that country and Germany. 

On 


treaties 


various oceasions, as under the 

of 1839 and arbitrations 
have been held between the United States 
and Mexico. 
the of 


1868, 


The claims submitted under 


treaty 1868 were remarkable both 


a portrait in the Boston Public 


ted among the 
claimants. 
Arbitrations 
have also 
been held by 
the United States with Colombia, Costa 
Riea, Denmark, Ecuador, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Salva- 
dor, San Domingo, Siam, and Venezuela. 
The total number of the arbitrations of 
the United States down to 1900 was fifty- 
seven, twenty of which were with Great 
Britain, while the President of the 
United States had acted as arbitrator be- 
tween other nations in five and 


Library 


sagen 
ases, 


ministers of the United States or persons 


designated by the United States had 












.cted as arbitrator or umpire in seven 
vases. The number of the arbitrations 
of the United States during that period 
was equalled only by those of Great 
Britain, the total of which appears to 
have been the same. 

In adopting arbitration as a means of 
settling its disputes, the government of 
the United States has no doubt been 
influenced by the various manifesta- 
tions of public sentiment in favor of 
that method. As early as February, 1832, 
the Senate of Massachusetts, by a vote 
of 19 to 5, resolved that “some mode 
should be established for the amicable 
and final adjustment of all international 
disputes instead of resort to war”; and 
in 1837 a like resolution was passed 
by the House of Representatives unani- 
mously. Similar declarations were 
adopted by the Legislatures of other 
States. In 1874 a resolution in favor 
of general arbitration was passed by 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

On November 29, 1881, Mr. Blaine, 
as Secretary of State, extended, in the 
name of the President, an invitation to 
all the independent countries of North 
and South America to participate in a 
general congress to be held in Wash- 
ington on November 24, 1882, “for the 
purpose of considering and discussing 
methods of preventing war between the 
nations of America.” Action upon this 
proposal was postponed chiefly because of 
the continuance of the Chile-Peruvian 
war, but it was never entirely relin- 
quished, and on May 28, 1888, the Presi- 
dent gave his approval to the act under 
which was convoked the International 
American Conference of 1889-90. Of 
this conference one of the results was the 
celebrated plan of arbitration adopted 
April 18, 1890. By this plan it was de- 
clared that arbitration, as a means of 
settling disputes between American re- 
publics, was adopted “as a principle of 
American international law”; that ar- 
bitration should be obligatory in all con- 
troversies concerning diplomatic and 
consular privileges, boundaries, terri- 
tories, indemnities, the right of naviga- 
tion, and the validity, construction, and 
enforcement of treaties; and that it 
should be equally obligatory in all other 
cases, whatever might be their origin, 
Vou. CX,—No. 658.—77 
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nature, or object, with the sole exception 
of those which, in the judgment of one 
of the nations involved in the controversy, 
might imperil its independence; but that, 
even in this case, while arbitration for 
that nation should be optional, it should 
be “obligatory upon the adversary pow- 
er.” As yet this plan represents but an 
aspiration, since it failed to receive the 
approval of the governments whose rep- 
resentatives adopted it. 

On February 14, 1890, the Senate of 
the United States, and on the 3d of the 
following April the House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted a concurrent resolu- 
tion by which the President was re- 
quested to invite, from time to time as 
fit occasions might arise, negotiations 
with any government with which the 
United States maintained diplomatic re- 
lations, “to the end that any differences 
or disputes arising between the two gov- 
ernments which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to 
arbitration, and be peaceably adjusted by 
such means.” On July 16, 1893, the 
British House of Commons formally de- 
clared its cordial sympathy with the. pur- 
pose of this resolution, and expressed the 
hope that her Majesty’s government 
would “lend their ready cooperation to 
the government of the United States” 
upon the basis indicated. 

Nothing tangible had been accom- 
plished in that direction when the contro- 
versy over the Venezuelan boundary dis- 
closed the importance of arbitration as 
a possible means of avoiding a conflict 
between the two countries. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Olney, as Secretary 
of State, negotiated with Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, then British ambassador at 
Washington, concurrently with the nego- 
tiation of a special treaty of arbitration 
for the settlement of the Venezuelan 
question, a general arbitration treaty. 
By this treaty provision was made for 
three classes of tribunals, two of which 
were to be boards of three or five members, 
as the case might be, according to the 
gravity of the matter submitted, while 
the third was to be, not in strictness a 
tribunal of arbitration, but a joint com- 
mission, in the form lately employed in 
the Alaskan boundary dispute, specifically 
to deal with territorial claims. This 
treaty failed to receive the approval of 
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the necessary two-thirds of the Senate, 
but only by a few votes. 

In the peace conference that met at 
The Hague, in 1899, on the invitation 
of the Czar of Russia, the United States 
was one of the participants. Of this 
conference, the most notable achievement 
was the convention for the peaceful ad- 
justment of international differences. 
This convention embraces stipulations, 
first, as to mediation, and secondly, as to 
arbitration. In the part relating to medi- 
ation, the signatory powers agree that, 
in case of “grave difference of opinion 
or conflict,” they will, before appealing 
to arms, have recourse, “ as far as circum- 
stances permit,” to the good offices of 
one or more friendly powers, and that 
such powers even may of their own mo- 
tion offer mediation, without incurring 
the odium of performing an unfriendly 
act. The functions of the mediator are, 
however, declared to be purely con- 
ciliatory, and his recommendations “ ad- 
visory” and not “obligatory.” As an 
adjunct to the system of mediation the 
convention recommends in certain cases 
the appointment of an international com- 
mission of inquiry, the mode of whose 
appointment, as well as its jurisdiction 
and procedure, is to be regulated by a 
special convention between the dispu- 
ting states. 

By the arbitral stipulations, the object 
of international arbitration is declared to 
be “the settlement of disputes between 
nations by judges of their own choice 
and in accordance with their reciprocal 
rights”; and arbitration is recognized as 
specially applicable to questions of law, 
and of the interpretation and execution 
of treaties, which cannot be settled by 
diplomacy. The resort to arbitration is 
voluntary, but the convention furnishes 
a plan by which it is intended to be sys- 
tematized and made easy. Of this plan 
the basal feature is what is called the 
permanent court of arbitration, which is 
constituted by the designation by each 
of the signatory powers of not more than 
four persons “recognized as competent 
to deal with questions of international 
law, and of the highest personal integ- 
rity.” The persons so designated, who 
are known as “members of the court,” 
constitute a list from which any of the 
signatory powers, in the event of a contro- 





versy, may, if they see fit to do so, choose 
a tribunal for the decision of the par- 
ticular case. 

To the existence of this convention 
there is no doubt to be ascribed the recent 
remarkable agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia for the settlement, 
by means of a mixed court of inquiry, 
of the Dogger Bank incident. 

The subject of general arbitration 
between American nations, which re- 
mained in abeyance after the Wash- 
ington conference of 1890, was again 
taken up by the Second International 
Conference of American States, which 
met at the city of Mexico on Oc 
tober 22, 1901. There appeared to be, as 
the American members of the conference 
reported, a unanimous sentiment in favor 
of “arbitration as a principle,” but a 
great contrariety of opinion as to th 
extent to which the principle should b 
carried. A plan was finally adopted in 
the nature of a compromise. A protocol 
looking to adhesion to The Hague con 
vention was signed by all the delegations 
except those of Chile and Ecuador, who 
are said, however, afterwards to have ac 
cepted it. A project of a treaty of com 
pulsory arbitration was also signed by th: 
delegations of certain countries, not in 
cluding the United States, and a project 
of a treaty was also adopted covering the 
arbitration of pecuniary claims. 

When we consider the future of inter- 
national arbitration, whether in America 
or elsewhere, we are at once confronted 
with the question as to its limitations. 
Is it possible to fix any precise bounds, 
beyond which this mode of settling inter- 
national disputes may be said to be im- 
practicable? If we consult the history of 
arbitrations during the past hundred 
years, we are obliged to answer that no 
such lines can be definitely drawn; but 
this is far from affirming that the use 
of force in the conduct of international 
affairs will soon be abolished. It signifies 
merely that phrases such as ,“ national 
honor” and “national self-defence,” 
which have been employed in describing 
supposed exceptions to the principle of 
arbitration, convey no definitive meaning. 
Questions of honor and of self-defence 
are, in international as in private rela- 
tions, matters partly of circumstance and 
partly of opinion. When the United 
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States, in 1863, first proposed that the 
differences that had arisen with Great 
Britain, as to the fitting out of the Ala- 
and other Confederate cruisers, 
hould be submitted to arbitration, Earl 
Russell rejected the overture on the 
round that the questions in controversy 
involved the honor of her Majesty’s gov- 
rnment, of which that government was 
leclared to be “the sole guardian.” 
Eight years later there was concluded at 
Washington the treaty under which the 
differences between the two governments 
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were submitted to the judgment of the 
tribunal that met at Geneva. This re- 
markable example serves to illustrate the 
fact that the scope and progress of arbi- 
tration will depend, not so much upon 
special devices, or upon general declara- 
tions or descriptive exceptions, as upon 
the dispositions of nations—dispositions 
which, although they are subject to the 
modifying influence of public opinion, 
spring primarily from the national feel- 
ings, the national interests, and the na- 
tional ambitions. 


A Byway 


BY 


MARGARET LEE 


ASHLEY 


HE highway marches sturdily, to market-town and mill, 
But I would find a little road that loiters up a hill,— 


A little vagrant, woodland road, gray-ribboned through the green, 
Where berry brambles bar the way and orchard elders lean. 


The highway is the world’s way, but I would drop behind 


To follow little luring paths that only laggards find. 


The challenge of the bandit weeds, the tilt with startled bees— 


What can the dusty highway give for tourneyings like these? 


The highway is the sun’s way and follows east to west; 


But there are yellow, vagrant beams that love my road the best, 


That linger down the weedy ways, where lady’s-lace is spread, 


Or slant through shady orchard paths and tint the tree trunks red. 


The highway, the highway!—You follow where it calls; 


I watch you through a leafy screen from crumbling orchard walls;— 
I wait and smile among the green and know that by and by 


We'll lure you back through dust and dew—my little road and L. 








The Later Day of Alchemy 


BY 


WILLIAM CONGER MORGAN 


Instructor in Chemistry at the University of California 


T the beginning of the last quarter- 
A century the manufacturing world 
found itself face to with a 
serious problem which came as _ the 
natural result of the wide extension of 
its industries. With every ton of manu- 
factured product that the mills turned 
out for which the world was willing to 
pay, there appeared the hundredweight or 
ton of the by-product for which no pur- 
chaser could be found. In every process 
there was so much waste, so much that 
could not be utilized, yet required care. 

But the manufacturer’s perplexity was 
the opportunity. To utilize 
rather than remove became the object of 
his thought, until, in this later day of 
alchemy, under the influence of the 
chemist’s crucibles and stills, his fluxes 
and solvents, this “waste” material 
is constantly being changed into veri- 
table gold. 

The chemist examines and scrutinizes 
kind of the factory puts 
out, in for something that can 
use. Three-fourths of the 
paints on the market to-day 
owe their existence wholly or in part to 
the by-products of the petroleum indus- 
try. Car-load after car-load of dynamite 
comes from the glycerine recovered from 
the “sweet waters” of the candle-manu- 


face 


chemist’s 


every waste 
search 
be made of 
prepared 


facturer and the waste of the soap-maker. 
The myriads of buttons used speak of 
their rise from the hoofs and horns of 
the slaughter-house floor. 


The by-products, having been thus 
called to the aid of the industries, have 
grown to such proportions as to outrank 
some of the older interests, and what was 
formerly waste is to-day the staple arti- 
cle produced, the former manufactured 
product having become the by-product. 
Some are doubtless familiar with the old 
method of “ burning charcoal,” in which 
the wood was piled in heaps, covered with 


turf, and then set on fire. The smok« 
rose lazily week after week, while th« 
pile was watched day and night lest the 
fire should break out and consume as 
well as char. Finally the mound was 
torn apart and the coal obtained. By, 
this method three-quarters of the weight 
of the wood disappeared. An investiga- 
tion proved that an amount of fuel-gas 
equal in weight to the charcoal produced 
was lost, besides about one per cent. of 
wood-aleohol and acetic acid. One per 
cent. seems a small fraction, but in this 
instance these products are of prime im- 
portance. To-day the process is entirely 
changed. The wood is piled on steel cars 
and run into huge masonry chambers 
heated by furnaces. Here a few hours 
accomplish the work of the same number 
of weeks in the older process. The char- 
coal stays on the cars while the volatile 
portions pass off. Lime takes the acid 
out of the mixture, the alcohol condenses, 
and the gas is piped around to the fur- 
naces and burned. Should this gas fur- 
nish insufficient fuel, the charcoal is 
burned also,and thus one cord of wood 
furnishes the means of heating the next. 

The process then becomes, not one for 
the production of charcoal, but for the 
manufacture of wood-alcohol and acetic 
acid. This one per cent. of wood-alcohel 
made in the United States alone in one 
year is worth $4,000,000, the acetic acid 
another million, while the whole amount 
of chareoal produced would sell for less 
than this last figure. In some regions 
where wood is abundant and manufac- 
turing interests few and far .distant the 
chief value of the charcoal lies in the 
potash salts which it contains. It is, 
therefore, burned, and from the ashes of 
the old vegetation there is extracted the 
life-giving potash for the new. No long- 
er do we hear of “ charcoal-burning ”; 
the day of “ wood-distillation ” is at hand. 














By the combination of capital certain 
industries have become localized. The 
gigantic abattoirs of Chicago, Kansas 
City, and Omaha replace a thousand 
smaller establishments, thus focusing the 
accumulating by-product. With the han- 
dling of increased amounts of material 
the cost of treating each ton is corre- 
spondingly less and its utilization be- 
comes a safe financial proposition. 

In the manufacture of steel the great- 
est care and exactness are required, slight 
amounts of impurities affecting greatly 
the properties, and hence the value, of the 
product. It has been found that the 
presence of less than one per cent. of 
earbon, nickel, or manganese renders it 
harder and more resistant to strains, 
while small amounts of phosphorus and 
sulphur make it so brittle that an ore 
that otherwise could be manufactured 
into first-class steel is fit only for cheap 
castings. Millions of tons of this phos- 
phate ore, heretofore quite worthless, are 
found in the United States alone, huge 
deposits extending throughout the entire 
Appalachian system. The discovery that 
by lining the converters with limestone 
all this undesirable impurity can be re- 
moved, and the metal then worked up 
into steel as good as the best, has given 
to these deposits almost as great a value 
as that of the purest ores. Nor does the 
saving cease here, for the slag coming 
from the furnaces working this ore con- 
tains a large amount of phosphate. This 
constituent is necessary for all plant life. 
Without it not a grain can form, a fruit 
ripen, or a seed mature. In this 
“Thomas slag ”—so named after the dis- 
coverer of the process—the phosphate has 
been found to be in a condition peculiarly 
suitable for its assimilation by vegetable 
life, especially after it has lain on the 
fields and “weathered” for some time. 
It is, therefore, in the greatest demand 
for fertilizers, and thus the revenue from 
the slag helps to pay the cost of pro- 
ducing the steel. 

In the metallurgy of other ores, ideas, 
and with them methods, have changed 
correspondingly. Not a quarter-century 
ago testimony was given in a judicial in- 
quiry as to the cost of handling ore at 
one of the best-known mines in the 
United States. It was to the effect that 
a good-paying gold ore should carry 
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twenty to thirty dollars’ worth of metal 
to the ton. If it did not contain ten dol- 
lars’ worth of gold it was of no value, as 
it would cost fully this to extract it. 
It has been demonstrated recently that 
where water is plenty and the ore con- 
centrated by “sluicing,” the cyanide 
process will handle a ton for thirty-five 
cents. The new Elmore process of con- 
centrating with oil as well as water prom- 
ises to bring it down to less than ten 
cents per ton. Abundance of ore carry- 
ing two dollars’ worth of gold offers 
ample inducement for capital to-day. 

Nor does the saving stop with the 
present workings. The cyanide process 
is retroactive. Whereas the earlier meth- 
ods of extracting gold allowed from 
twenty to fifty per cent. of the pre- 
cious metal to escape in the “ tail- 
ings,” the new methods will extract as 
much as ninety-eight per cent. To re- 
cover what has already been wasted is 
certainly a chimerical idea, but this is 
what is actually being done in every gold- 
mine in the country. Wrapped up in 
the huge mountains of “ tailings” is an 
immensity of treasure scarcely to be 
dreamed of. Many an “abandoned 
claim” is to-day alive with industry; 
many a company has ceased to dig for 
its ore because of the enormous amounts 
already above ground. Moreover, in the 
manufacture of cyanide, owing to the 
increased demand for it, everything 
that was useless is now put to good 
use. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of leather scraps from 
the boot and shoe factories, a hun- 
dred thousand more of scraps of hoof 
and horn from the packing establish- 
ments, ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
serap-iron, three hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of potash from the ashes of 
plants, together with some charcoal or 
coal dust, and the mixture is complete. 
Heat it up and leach it out, into the fire 
and back to the vats once more, and 
from this mass of waste comes a million 
dollars’ worth of cyanide every year to 
recover many times its own value of 
precious metal. 

The United States is the greatest cot- 
ton-producing region in the world. More 
than half of the total supply is grown 
within the borders of the Southern 
States. While it may be said with much 
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truth that American cotton clothes the 
world, few would surmise how large a 
share it might also contribute toward feed- 
ing the world. In the cotton-plant two- 
thirds of the contents of the ripe boll is 
seed, while one-third only is fibre, which, 
like the tufts of the dandelion, is given 
that it may ride the winds and be scatter- 
ed wide. Until recently man has been re- 
versing Nature’s idea and using only the 
wings of the cottonseed. That a valu- 
able principle could be expressed from the 
seed has long been known, but it is only 
since the war that its products have as- 
sumed any commercial importance. At 
present more than a million tons of seed 
are annually sent to the presses. The re- 
fined oil resembles olive-oil so closely in 
its properties as to be practically indis- 
tinguishable except by chemical means, 
and even here the most delicate series of 
tests is required to distinguish with cer- 
tainty, no single test being adequate. 
Hence it is that much of our exported 
cottonseed-oil has come back to us from 
France, Spain, and Italy as “ pure olive- 
oil.” From it artificial butter can be 
made, just as nutritious and far more 
wholesome—since freer from al! kinds of 


bacteria—than the finest dairy product; 
and since it will keep better, it has some 
decided advantages over the older conven- 


tional product. Cottonseed-oil helps to 
fill practically every lard-pail in the 
country, and if, because of the very gen- 
eral way in which it has been used as an 
adulterant, it cannot be said to have 
made the race more godly, yet in the 
shape of soap it certainly has made all 
of us more cleanly. The cake from 
which the oil has been pressed furnishes 
a very good cattle-food, and it can further 
be used as a fertilizer, being one of the 
best nitrogen sources available. Forty 
million dollars is added to the wealth of 
the cotton belt every year by the saving 
of this one product. 
Wherever two grains of 
made to flourish where but one has 
grown, a saving of the very greatest 
significance has been brought about. To 
triple or quadruple the yield from an 
acre is, however, an every-day occurrence 
in those sections where a study is made 
of the conditions of the soil and the 
needs of the particular crops to be plant- 
ed thereon. A fundamental tenet of the 
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new science of agriculture is to put into 
the soil those constituents which are 
naturally lacking, and yet are needed for 
the life of the plant. Fortunately for 
the welfare of man and significantly for 
his teaching, most of these substances 
abound in what was once called waste. 
Waste from the cottonseed and waste 
from the packing-house furnish the 
nitrogen; waste acid from oil-refining 
mixed with bone and with rock previous- 
ly worthless gives the phosphoric acid; 
potash from ashes and waste lime from 
the kilns—all this goes to make up forty 
million dollars’ worth of fertilizer to 
yield an increase in production many 
times its own value, a saving most cer- 
tainly worth while. 

But great as has been the benefit con- 
ferred by the by-products upon industry, 
in some instances their utilization has 
come as a forced measure and most un- 
welcome innovation. That legislation 
should be required to induce a firm to 
turn into its own pockets thousands of 
dollars each year, or month of the year, 
certainly seems a novel proposition in 
these days when many of our laws are 
framed to prevent a too close adherence 
to this very idea on the part of the 
great corporations. 

The manufacture of soda, both baking 
and washing soda, is a very extensive 
industry. A hundred years ago but one 
method was used to supply the total de- 
mand. As a constant by-product in the 
process, a gas was poured forth from the 
stacks of these factories every day in 
the year, not less fatal to everything in the 
vegetable world than the fiery blast that 
swept down from the crater of old Mount 
Pelee. For miles around each of the 
establishments the land was transformed 
from garden to desert, and in a country 
as closely settled as England the evil 
effects soon began to be felt in the sur- 
rounding towns, where every edged tool 
grew dull and every metallic instrument 
became corroded. The aid of Parlia- 
ment was soon invoked to put a stop to 
this devastation, and a bitter fight ensued, 
in which the wealth and influence of the 
corporations were freely used in every 
way to prevent the passage of a measure 
which, as they said, would practically 
prohibit the manufacture of soda with- 
out decidedly increasing the cost of pro- 
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duction, but to no avail. The companies 
were compelled to erect huge towers to 
prevent the escape of the gas by ab- 
sorbing it in water, and there resulted 
ion after ton of that product that we 
know as hydrochloric or muriatic acid. 
There was no market for the article, 
and the companies were prevented by 
law from throwing it away; for, if 
they ran it into the streams it killed 
all the fish, withered the vegetation, 
and rendered the water unfit for drink- 
ing and factory purposes as well. If 
thrown upon the ground, as the water 
evaporated the gas escaped, and this was 
just what the law was enacted to pre- 
vent. The acid must be destroyed, and 
the managers were at a loss to find out 
how to do this at the smallest possible 
cost. It was only a few months before 
a method was discovered of changing this 
valueless acid into bleaching-salt, for 
which there was then and has ever since 
been a large demand. Instead of per- 
manently increasing the cost of soda, this 
legislation lowered the price of it and of 
bleaching-salt as well, and to it we of 
to-day can largely return thanks that we 
are permitted to use white linen pocket- 
handkerchiefs and collars instead of the 
yellow unbleached material. 

A condition exactly similar is 
of the smelting process. Aside 


true 
from 


the deposits of metallic copper in the 
Michigan region, practically all the ores 
of copper, zine, lead, and nickel consist 
of compounds of the metals with sul- 


phur. In smelting, the sulphur is burn- 
ed out and gives rise to enormous quanti- 
ties of sulphur dioxide,—that gas that 
has taught man to postpone for a mo- 
ment the pleasure of his cigar when 
lighting it with a sulphur match, and has 
caused many a housewife to mourn for 
the untimely fading and passing away 
of her most cherished house plants. At 
Leadville, Joplin, Galena, Argentine, E] 
Paso, and other sections of the country 
not only treeless but also grassless des- 
erts have been produced by the large 
smelting establishments. Near Mount 
Shasta stretches of the finest timber-land 
stand blasted because of this waste, which, 
were it utilized, would doubtless be 
sufficient to erect a new plant for the 
company every two or three years. By 
what is known as the “ new contact proc- 
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ess,” this gas can be transformed into 
the best of sulphuric acid, and where 
smelting establishments are near enough 
to the manufactories using this article 
large revenues are being derived from 
this waste product every year. However, 
since sulphuric acid is very cheap and 
freight rates very high, the economical 
utilization of the gas in the Shasta and 
other regions similarly situated, far re- 
moved from manufacturing centres, has 
not yet been accomplished. 

Large quantities of coal are annu- 
ally distilled for the purpose of making 
illuminating gas for our cities or coke 
for the blast-furnaces. Since the gas as 
it comes from the retorts contains several 
noxious substances which, when burned, 
produce an unpleasant and harmful odor, 
before passing it into the pipes for dis- 
tribution it becomes necessary to purify 
it by washing several times. In the 
water of these “scrubbers,” as they are 
called, a tar collects, most foul-smelling 
and offensive. In former years it was 
the custom to run this waste into the 
streams, but because of the pollution 
caused by it in running waters, even far 
removed from the location of the gas- 
works, State legislation soon prohibited 
the practice and compelled the com- 
panies to free themselves from it in some 
other way. Expensive furnaces were first 
constructed to burn the tar, while the 
water was simply allowed to drain out 
on the fields and evaporate. A chem- 
ical investigation soon demonstrated that 
many a valuable substance was hidden 
away in this foul waste, and it was soon 
submitted to distillation. Benzene and 
some other similar substances useful as 
solvents, together with carbolic acid, were 
the first products saved, the remainder 
being burned as before. Nevertheless, the 
recovery of these few substances was a 
paying proposition. 

Benzene was the touchstone fated to 
work great changes in coal-tar. Hitherto 
produced in small amounts at a very 
great cost, but little was known of its 
properties, but an investigation soon 
proved it to be the mother of a host of 
children, each more important than the 
parent substance. Coal-tar is a veritable 
treasure-house, from which the world of 
to-day is drawing practically unlimited 
supplies of the most varied nature, so 
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changed in every appearance that few 
persons ever think of the intimate rela- 
tion between some of the constantly 
used household and personal articles and 
the waste from the gas-works. Mention 
of the word aniline will at once recall 
the magnificent with which the 
finest fabrics of to-day are satisfactorily 
dyed, yet from aniline to benzene is one 
short step, from benzene to tar another, 
so that the iridescent hue of the silken 
gown is but two or three steps removed 
from the tar that may soil it. 

Fifty years ago the spring-time fields 
on the Mediterranean shores were ablaze 
from Gibraltar to Jerusalem and back 
again to Ceuta with the flowers of the 
madder. From the time of the Pharaohs 
whose mummied remains have come 
down to us wrapped in the scarlet clothes 
of ancient Egypt, until half a century 
ago, the races of the world had used the 
madder root as the source of one of their 
principal dyes, and these fields were 
reckoned among the resources of those 
countries wherein it grew. The dis- 
covery of anthracene in coal-tar and its 
manufacture by inexpensive methods 
withered the madder-fields beyond the 
possibility of recovery while the world 
lasts. The traveller of to-day in Asia 
Minor and India sees what will be denied 
to him of later day—broad fields of 
indigo, from which is obtained that 
one dye which until recently refused 
to be humbled by the coal-tar up- 
starts. But even it has fallen at last, 
and these indigo-fields will soon have 
passed away. From coal-tar comes 
naphthalene and from naphthalene in- 
digo, the very same article that has 
eome from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean year after year to give color to 
our fabrics. 

But as though it were not enough for 
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coal-tar to please the eye in myriad 
ways, purified and worked over it must 
needs appeal to the sense of smell and 
of taste in the most enticing and pleas- 
ing manner. The very substance that 
stimulates the olfactory nerve when the 
aromatic smell of musk, the spicy scent 
of cloves, or the sweet perfume of helio- 
trope is wafted to us on the evening 
breeze, is made to-day from coal-tar; also 
the essences of vanilla, cinnamon, and 
wintergreen, those chief favorites among 
all flavoring extracts. Moreover, a sub- 
stance six hundred times sweeter than 
sugar, a pellet of which half the size 
of a two-grain quinine pill will sweeten 
a cup of tea or coffee, comes from the 
same source. If, after partaking too 
heartily of confections colored, flavored, 
sweetened, and scented with coal-tar 
products, you should “ feel indisposed,” 
half the drugs in the pharmacopeia are at 
your service, and you may preserve the 
balance of your sweetmeats for another 
day with benzoic or salicylic acid, both 
the drugs and the preservative being 
furnished by the coal-tar also. 

Thus have been derived the means 
wherewith to satisfy the ever-increasing 
demands of an exacting civilization, a 
treasure greater than that which flowed 
from India and Arabia into the coffers of 
the Italian state until Venice ruled the 
world with a sceptre of gold. Deep- 
laden galleons from distant Mexico and 
Peru freighted to Aragon but a pittance 
compared with the wealth which lies about 
us on every side, needing but the touch 
of the modern industrial spirit to be re- 
vealed to our searce-wondering eyes. Nor 
will the mines of this waste-land ever 
give out, for with increasing population 
will come greater need and growing rev- 
enue. For waste is simply that which has 
been once used and will yet be used again. 


An Epitaph 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


O 


WOMAN-SODL, all flower, and flame, and dew,— 
Through your white life I groped once up to God 
In happier days: you lie beneath His sod, 


And now through Him alone I grope to you! 
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Apparent 


BY MRS. EVERARD COTES 


(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 


Garratt said. We were talking of 

Randal Cope, and there was more 
than approval in Miss Garratt’s words; 
there was barely suppressed enthusiasm. 
We three—Miss Garratt, her niece Ida 
Chamier, and I—were sitting on the 
veranda of a private hotel in Toronto. 
Randal Cope was just visible in the 
smoking-room; his head, indeed, with a 
pipe attached, was the salient feature of 
the window. It was a night of warm 
June; the maple-trees hung heavily in 
their clustering sprays around the house. 
The air held an expanded sense that the 
day had been got through with, and we 
sat sharing it with all the city, watching 
the electric cars flash up and down. 

“T like the shape of his head,” said 
Miss Garratt. 

“It is a head,” I responded, “ plainly 
made to carry a great deal.” 

Ida looked languidly round at the 
silhouette in the window. “If it car- 
ries its own traditions—” she began. 

“Tt will have enough to do?” I 
suggested. “Oh, well, we expect more 
than that.” 

“Yes indeed,” explained Ida’s aunt, 
with that agreeable Southern enunciation 
that runs the two words into one em- 
phasis. “We expect, don’t we, an im- 
mense amount ?” 

It was partly, no doubt, due to the 
enervating atmosphere that Miss Garratt 
stopped short of the catalogue of what 
we did expect; but none of us, of course, 
would have been able to make it with 
confidence and facility. The immense 
amount that we expected was naturally 
almost as vague as it was vivid; there 
were so many possibilities, all of them 
dramatic in the sense of leaping achieve- 
ment, and never so much as a sign, as 
yet, to tell us which way to look. With- 
out other indication the gaze upon 
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‘| LIKE the shape of his head,” Miss 


Randal Cope enthusiastically travelled 
back to the chivalric statesman who was 
his grandfather, and to Mrs. Robert Cope, 
who was his mother. Either of them 
by himself or herself would have been 
an antecedent to build upon, but both! 
Charles Randal, whose personality had 
stood even with his power in every cap- 
ital of Europe, whose moral standards 
still shone plain above politics: classi- 
cist, dialectician, all but artist—and to 
this great shade his daughter, who was 
simply in the world of the ideal and its 
numbered symbols alone a force and a 
current—here was a Valhalla for a nurs- 
ery! It contained, so unusually, both the 
general and the particular. There was not 
an eye in the great republic so neighbor- 
ing to us on Miss Lucas’s veranda that 
would not light with a kind of proprietor- 
ship in his doctrines at the name of 
Charles Randal; his was one of those 
rare circles that widen across the At- 
lantie and strike effectively upon its still 
half-hostile farther shore. And to those 
smaller, more peculiar groups who pro- 
pose to themselves initiation, what priest- 
ess ever stood, with one finger on the 
eurtain and another on her ‘ip, more 
honored in her function than Margaret 
Cope? Verily we left our shoes outside. 
Poet and essayist she was, moulding life 
with her hands; delicate truth she sound- 
ed upon a chord lifted and mystie. Critic 
and scholar, she measured the world frem 
a height; but in her verse she walked 
among us and saw all our sad horizons, 
and beyond. 

So that this young man had merely to 
write his name to make a double appeal, 
to the heart and to the imagination. He 
seemed to be aware of this, for he wrote 
the whole of it and suffered himself to 
be introduced by the whole of it—* Mr. 
Randal Cope.” On the other hand, he 
wrote it badly, with cramped careful- 
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626 HARPER’S 
ness, and he was awkward in acknowl- 
edging the eager salutations which the 
world had for him. We of the boundless 
expectations had such things to go upon— 
that he came into a room magnificently 
and went out of it almost sideways; that 
he had an immense distinction of appear- 
ance, which he wore like a tiresome neces- 
sary diadem; that he had taken, at Ox- 
ford, a degree even more brilliant than 
his grandfather’s—a reflection which gave 
us an instant’s thrill of sympathy with 
Oxford upon the high ground of proph- 
ecy. These were simple threads, but we 
found at Miss Lucas’s that they could 
be woven into patterns of quite extraor- 
dinary complexity. It is satisfying to 
think that if he had known we were weav- 
ing them he could not have retired him- 
self more completely from the field of 
observation. We saw him before us 
every day, and to the fact that his splen- 
did head was the ornament of a com- 
manding person we could add that he 
was rather slovenly in his dress, with 
an opulent taste in neckties. There was 
also the general understanding that he 
was “out here” on an imperialistic mis- 
sion for one of the leading English 
magazines. That was all we knew, all 
we seemed likely to know, and it was so 
little that one could understand its con- 
stituting, for Miss Garratt, a grievance. 

We felt the weight of trifles when, a 
moment or two later, Mr. Cope joined us 
on the veranda. His hesitation in the 
French window from the drawing-room 
was so palpable, his decision in our favor 
so obvious, that we could not help ap- 
prehending that he did nothing lightly. 
He sat down beside us—not quite beside 
us, but near enough to form a com- 
municable part of our group—I speak 
for Miss Garratt and myself; Ida barely 
lifted her eyelids. Miss Garratt and I 
were conscious of excitement; I am 
afraid in our attitudes of alert en- 
ecouragement we betrayed it; Miss Gar- 
ratt even twisted her chair a little to 
bring Mr. Cope’s within an arc of wel- 
come. And it was Miss Garratt natural- 
ly who addressed him. 

“ Well, Mr. Cope,” said she, “ and what 
do you think of this al fresco life?” 

The young man looked at her with 
distant deference. “ This—?”’ 
“Oh, this emancipation all about you, 
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this sitting on verandas in the public of 
the moon, these airs of the forest in the 
city streets. But no; I shouldn’t ask. 
These impressions are precisely—aren’t 
they ‘—what you’ve come so far to dig out 
of yourself. They are, of course, valu- 
able, and you keep them, or you ought 
to keep them, locked up. But you can 
at least tell us if you don’t think it 
very hot.” 

It seems absurd to say that Miss Gar- 
ratt’s speech had the force of an assault 
upon a citadel. Its object seemed lit- 
erally to gather himself into himself; 
he visibly receded, shrank into some fast- 
ness, from which he still looked out, 
startled, troubled, and insecure. 

“T do indeed find it hot. But—but 
very delightful also—Miss Garratt.” 

There was a peculiar charm in his 
hesitation before uttering her name, and 
the way his voice dropped in saying it. 
Certainly deference was his personal note, 
his note of intercourse. One’s imagina- 
tion flew to his mother and his grand- 
father—my imagination and Miss Gar- 
ratt’s. And Ida looked up. 

“One mustn’t press, I know,” Miss 
Garratt went on. “All the same, it 
would be fascinating to compare notes 
—what you see with what we see. We 
too have brought virgin imaginations 
to this part of the empire; we haven’t 
been here before, either. And we come 
from Mississippi.” 

Mr. Cope looked at her seriously and 
hesitated, seeming to revolve many re- 
plies. One saw a young man in a rather 
rigid attitude of attention, with eyes in 
which expression struggled to be born, 
pulling—as if that would help—at his 
mustache. One noticed a hand of ex- 
traordinary shapeliness — the modern, 
beautifully nervous kind; a hand, one 
thought, to grasp its inheritance. 

“T suppose,” he said, finally, “it is 
even warmer in Mississippi—just now.” 

“Tt is quite impossibly warm there,” 
Miss Garratt replied, and I saw her make, 
and arrest, a movement toward the lor- 
gnette that hung in the folds of her dress. 
Ida, where she sat, on the edge of the 
veranda, made half a movement of her 
head toward her aunt, in which Miss 
Garratt might have detected something 
like protest. 

“Have you been penetrated by our 
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national anthem, Mr. Cope?’ I in- 


quired. 


“<The maple leaf, our emblem dear, 
The maple leaf forever.’ 


In two or three hundred years it will 
gather sentiment enough to turn it into 
music. Meanwhile these are all maples, 
round the house, all that aren’t chestnuts.” 

Mr. Cope started slightly in my di- 
rection, as if toward a new emergency. 
“T have not seen it, I am afraid,” he 
said. His gravity really rendered him 
culpable. “I must look it up at once.” 

“T know two more lines,” Ida sud- 
denly declared, “if you would like to 
hear them.” 

“ May I?” 

She swung round on the palm of one 
hand and lifted the clear oval of her 
face in the shadows. 


“*God save the King, and Heaven bless 
The maple leaf forever!’ ” 


she sang, with enthusiasm and submis- 
sion. It was a simple, gay, impersonal 
note she sounded, with a touch of ex- 
travagance, half mocking, in which her 
young Americanism must needs declare 
itself; and it took absolutely no account, 
except the most adventitious, of Mr. Ran- 
dal Cope as her listener. It was then 
that I saw, for the first time, his wonder- 
ful flash and smile. It was one thing, 
the sudden happy torch that lightened 
and deepened in his eyes and the way 
his upper lip lifted and turned down at 
the corners,—a demonstration so vivid, a 
sign so plain, that one threw with a de- 
lightful impulse a votive flower to Mar- 
garet Oope in the moonlight. 

“The maple seems — doesn’t it? — to 
have more leaves than rhymes,” he said 
to Ida, drawing himself back as it were 
for the effort, which came from him at 
once audacious and shy, with the oddest 
effect of old-fashioned prankishness in 
the way he went on Smiling at her from 
under his eyebrows, very courteous and 
conceding. It must have been thus, we 
thought, that he had seen his grandfather 
address ladies when he was very young. 

I suppose Ida Chamier found some- 
thing to say, but there is no doubt that 
she looked back at him, felt the release 
in him, took the smile from his eyes. 
This one saw in a swift instant pass 
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straight into the soul of her, whence she 
gave as quickly something back to him 
that also sped on a smile. It happened 
then, just then—the story; and a mo- 
ment’s silence followed it, while the 
moon moved thoughtfully to a_ better 
point of view. Presently Ida sprang 
up and put on her hat. She was going 
to post a letter, she said, and she would 
like to go herself,—thanks. When Ran- 
dal Cope stepped, rather awkwardly, 
along the wooden walk by her side, Miss 
Garratt and I exchanged glances which 
confessed, startled and contrite, our 
hateful presence where the moon should 
have been the only one. Then we saw 
that he went but to open the gate, and 
felt relief. He closed the gate, indeed, 
with quite a contrasting deliberateness, 
and came slowly back to the house, 
reaching his rooms by another door. 

I looked with more interest than ever 
at Ida’s photograph that night. Her 
aunt had given it to me; when Miss Gar- 
ratt became fond of anybody she gave 
her Ida’s photograph. It was a fortunate 
portrait; it yielded Miss Chamier’s per- 


sonality as well as her beauty; it suggest- 
ed her fastidiousness as well as her grace, 
and was as true to her easy distinction 
as it could not help being to her charm- 


ing clothes. No doubt, as Miss Garratt 
said, she was immensely clever—I glanced 
again at the sonnet the elder lady had 
lent me—no doubt she shared her aunt’s 
passionate interest in human forms of 
genius. If one did not see the critical 
worshipping eye, it was, Miss Garratt 
declared, because in the arrogance of 
youth she hid her fire, which nevertheless 
burned fiercely, and nowhere with more 
ardent dedication, I had been assured, 
than upon the altar of Margaret Cope. 

“You must find it,” Miss Garratt 
charged me a week later. “You must. 
It’s too maddening.” 

What Miss Garratt so peremptorily de- 
manded that I should find ought by now, 
we both vaguely felt, to be a matter of 
daily quiet evidence,—the vision and the 
power, to put it concisely, that with such 
brilliant confidence we had predicated of 
him. And it was not; oh, assuredly it 
was not. How clever we were, how 
stimulating, how adventurous! How we 
danced before him with lutes into the 
realm of the imagination, always, alas! 
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to look back and see him seated upon the 
verge, with a pipe! Everything worth 
reading he had read, everybody worth 
meeting he had met—the latter invari- 
ably at his mother’s, at lunch,—but his 
consciousness seemed a deep receptive 
pool into which these things simply dis- 
appeared, leaving an untroubled surface. 
Now and then at the lifting of an eyelid 
one caught a reflection; it was always 
true and just, and sometimes it was 
charming. It gave one vividly the idea 
that this life upon which he had been 
able to draw so largely had contributed 
very really to a fund, somewhere stored 
up in him, of right thinking and ex- 
quisite taste. But the depths were black 
and the indication most inadequate. We 
could both point to half a dozen men 
who abounded in the testimony we sought 
without producing a tenth of the belief 
we had already. 

“With her,” said Miss Garratt, “ it 
would be so entirely a matter of that.” 

We were convinced that it would. 
“That ” was especially and peremptorily 
what Ida Chamier would require, and 
require not in hypothesis, but in demon- 
stration. Nothing else in a mate would 
claim her, Miss Garratt declared; she 
knew Ida; and she cited Teddy Farn- 
ham with his millions, and Arthur Ren- 
nick with his political future, as if their 
rejected addresses might illustrate her 
point, but were by no means necessary 
to prove it. Miss Garratt’s own idea was 
very clear. Ida had a spark of genius. 
I had long since learned its family his- 
tory. Another spark might bring it to 
a flame. There was something sacred 
about such a trust, primarily reposed in 
Ida and secondarily in her aunt, and 
though hitherto Miss Garratt had been 
content to interpret her share of it in 
the duty of vestal virgin fanning at 
the altar, the advent of Randal Cope 
had widened both her solicitude and 
her responsibility. 

“Did I tell you he had written her 
some verses?’ Gussie went on, with de- 
jection. 

“No!” I said. “How did you know?” 

“ Oh, she showed them to me. She well 
might—they were in Latin!” 

“Good heavens!” 

“She said they were very good, very 
witty. She knows, you know. But 





when she translated them I couldn’t see 
the wit.” 

“One never can, in transiations,” I 
soothed her. “It’s a matter of the use 
of the gerund, or the conjunction ut. 
They probably were good.” 

“Oh, I dare say—I mean, of course 
they were. How could he produce any- 
thing that wasn’t? He simply radiates 
quality,” she went on, looking at me 
anxiously; “and for fibre, hear him 
speak—look at his hands.” 

“You’re not trying to convince me!” 
I protested. “ But here she comes. Shall 
I be bold?” 

Miss Garratt sent me a frightened 
glance, which I ignored. 

“ We were talking about Randal Cope,” 
I said, as Ida joined us. 

The faintest look of displeasure show- 
ed, for an instant, between her eyebrows. 
Then she laughed. 

“No!” she exclaimed, railing at us, 
as if we were always doing it. 

“We simply cannot make up our 
minds,” I continued. 

“Make up your minds?” It was an 
excellent effect of wondering indifference, 
and Miss Chamier sat down to the piano. 

“Whether one is safe, after all, in 
predicating great things of him.” 

She struck two or three chords, into 
which, I fancied, thought passed. “ Why 
predicate anything?’ she said. “ Why 
not wait?” 

“That’s so difficult,” I sighed, “ when 
one is dying to foretell and be gloriously 
vindicated. We complain, your aunt 
Gussie and I, that he gives us nothing 
to go upon but our instincts.” 

“T am out of temper with him,’ 
Miss Garratt, taking up a book. 

Ida glanced from one to the other 
of us. “I don’t see that it matters,” she 
said. “I don’t see what right you have 
—any of us have—to expect him to 
please us.” 

“That view,” I said, with infinite 
guile, “ simply shows you non-speculative, 
dear. Or perhaps not so deeply interest- 
ed as your aunt and I are in his mother. 
We want to see Mrs. Cope fulfilled in her 
son, and he seems somehow to present 
a baffling front to his destiny. It’s ab- 
surd, as you justly remark, to be irri- 
tated, but we both are.” 

“Oh, his mother!” exclaimed Miss 
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Chamier, and fell to the brilliant execu- 
tion of the “ Appassionata.” She paused 
abruptly to say, “He seems to take a 
good deal for granted about his mother.” 

“ Not too much, surely.” 

“Well, he is always telling one what 
she thinks or what she does.” 

“How delightful of him! 
would tell me.” 

“ Doesn’t he?” 

“Never a word. He tells 
stories, usually about bishops.” 

“He suggests having always lived 
among them,” put in Miss Garratt, with 
an air of mournful detachment. “ Bish- 
ops and high-thinking men. But he is 
the enviable inheritor of all the great 
traditions, isn’t he? In letters and 
morals and politics.” 

“And there’s something in him,” I 
contributed, “so hoarded, so precious, 
so absolutely the last expression, that 
its inaccessibility—” 

I stopped. Ida had left the piano, and 
waited, looking at me oddly, with her 
hand upon the door. She broke almost 
passionately upon my hesitation. 


I wish he 


me little 


“T can’t think,” she said, “why you 


and Aunt Gussie talk about him 
much! I can’t think!” 
quickly out. 

“And now,” demanded Miss Garratt, 
in low tones of panic—“ and now what 
have you done?” 

Well, we could wait. After all, it came 
to that, and her aunt and I made all, I 
venture, that could be made out of the 
fact that this obvious course was Ida’s 
own suggestion. Meanwhile a leading 
magazine published another of her Ital- 
ian sketches, which she immediately 
locked up in a drawer. I did not hear 
of it till long afterwards. 

Mr. Cope’s commission was from the 
Period. Tis reticence could only be de- 
scribed as protective, but so much he 
had divulged, not being able to help it, 
since Miss Garratt asked him point- 
blank. The Period, we agreed, was pre- 
cisely the medium through which a Ran- 
dal Cope could show his essential qual- 
ity to the world. You found, as your 
great-grandfather had found, the best 
thought in England in the Period; and 
one could imagine its welcome to 
young Randal. They had given him 
generous imperial range; I understood 


so 
Then she went 
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he was only beginning 
and he seemed to me to be almost 
hampered with facilities. The name of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
came up between us. 

“TI know Sir George,” he said. “He 
was kind enough to ask me to stay there.” 

“And you didn’t?” I queried. 

“Well, no. I think a fellow had bet- 
ter keep out of Government Houses. 
He’s a bit too much in the middle of it 
there, I find.” 

“Tlow are you getting on?” I asked, 
looking out of the window. “I believe 
it will rain, after all.” 

“Oh—thank you —there’s 
material, isn’t there? 
something.” 

Presently he turned and looked at me 
with directness, a simple and sudden 
regard. The rain struck softly on the 
trees and murmured over the grass. The 
quiet breath of it came into the room. 

“You know I ought to do something,” 
he said, and in his eyes, with alm + a 
pang, I saw the problem that had been 
perplexing us all. 

“But you will. You can hardly ”—I 
hesitated—* help it.” 

“That’s just it.” He paused appre- 
ciably, and then added, “It seems to me 
that I’ve got—more or less—to trust to 
that. I hope one may. One has dreams.” 

He gave me a look full of courage 
and patience and nice feeling, but he 
had come to the end of his confidence. 

“Tll walk out to the Hunt Club, I 
think,” he said; “it’s such a jolly day.” 

He brought it to me himself, the Au- 
gust Period, on the veranda, while there 
was still light enough to read. I remem- 
ber thinking, as one notes trifles at 
great moments, that the Period had never 
approved of undignified anticipation; 
when the time came you got your Period, 
and not in the third week of the previous 
month. Almost at the same moment the 
gate clicked, and Ida came quickly up 
the path. She went to her room without 
a glance at us, and she carried a book- 
seller’s parcel. 

My eye fled down the list of contents 
on the cover. There it was, the fourth 
article: “Canada and the Empire.—lI. 
By Randal Cope.” 

My eye fled over the first sentence, lost 
itself in the middle of the next para- 
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graph, and dashed back to take the task 
seriously, with powers collected. The 
queer premonitory shiver that sprang 
upon me I paused to denounce as foolish, 
premature; but the very rebuke revealed 
its apprehension. I tried to soothe a 
jumping pulse with the assurance that 
this was a matter with which, after all, 
my concern was remote; what was it, in- 
deed, to me though Randal Cope spoke 
with the tongue of men and of angels 
and had not imagination? Then I set 
out to read the opening paragraph, de- 
liberately, and quite in vain. It was 
concerned, I perceived, with facts of the 
first importance in the balance of polit- 
ical science, but their category escapes 
me now as then; the character of the 
thing, its quality, its significance beyond 
its meaning, leaped out from it and ob- 
secured the words. Presently I gave up 
the efort and looked at it, just looked, 
and at the next paragraph, and the next. 

Then, hastily, I regarded the article 
by ~ages, from top to bottom, from be- 
ginning to end; it bulked very respect- 
ably among the contents of the Period. 
The eye could take it in that way, I 
realized in my dismay; its lines and pro- 
portions stood square and plain; it had 
formal definition; it was instantly reali- 
zable, in scope, intention, achievement. 
And we who thought to ponder it, to 
wonder and exclaim! To be confounded 
by directness and set at naught by ex- 
actitude was perhaps in the nature of 
proper chastening, but the structure 
proffered also the consideration of mate- 
rial, and there was no escape from the 
dejected conviction that it was all built 
of bricks. 

Closer examination here and there 
showed the bricks substantial, with plen- 
ty of straw, but when one had looked for 
a marble palace! Irreproachable bricks, 
set with precision, and what would have 
been, in any other material, a certain 
dignity of sequence and design, a great 
subject in ground-plan, and an eminence 
like a railway station. And curiously col- 
orless and withdrawn, never the flush of a 
prejudice, never the flash of a mistake! 
I dropped the thing in my lap. “ How 
they have taught him!” T almost groaned 
aloud. At thst very instant I saw Gus- 
sie Garratt from her retreat by the draw- 
ing-room window pounce upon the post- 
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man, who delivered to her the magazine 
in its unmistakable wrapper. As she 
scuttled across the end of the veranda 
with it I waved my copy at her. “ Never 
—never—never!” I cried. She gave me 
a frightened glance and sped on. Then 
Randal Cope came back and dropped 
into a chair. His face was still bright 
with the pleasure and excitement of it. 
He had won his spurs, and there they 
were, for my intelligent consideration. 
I turned them over. There was plenty 
to say in honest praise; one had only to 
forget the signature. 

We talked for a while, and presently 
a vagueness grew upon him. 

“ Would you be so good as to show the 
article to—to Miss Chamier?” he said 
elaborately at last, poor dear boy. “ She 
has kindly expressed a wish to see it;” 
and I went up-stairs, feigning to consent, 
well knowing that Miss Chamier, alone 
in her room, had long since considered 
the article in its fullest import. 

I do not know what induced me to throw 
the publication across the room; it was 
quite a disproportionate display of feel- 
ing; but I did, and there it was lying, 
face downwards, when Ida Chamier, 
with barely a knock, walked in. 

“T came,” she said, with an odd chal- 
lenge in her voice, “to show you Mr. 
Cope’s paper in the Period.” She put it 
before me and stood looking over my 
shoulder. “It’s quite excellent, I think 
—wonderfully sound”—and then her 
eyes caught the dishevelled thing on the 
floor. “But you’ve seen it already!” 
She walked over and picked up the in- 
sulted magazine, smoothing out its ruf- 
fled leaves, and sending me, on a glance, 
a full charge of indignation. “ What 
did you do this to it for?” she demanded; 
and there was nothing else for it, so I 
said out of my pure wonder, 

“T was disappointed with it.” 

“Of course you were! And Aunt 
Gussie— no doubt she’s ‘ disappointed ’ 
too! You both expected something dif- 
ferent, something from his mother or his 
grandfather. His mother is a poet and 
an essayist—well and good, very charm- 
ing. His grandfather was just a great 
Englishman, and there are lots of them. 
And he is himself!” 

Her eyes were bright with excitement: 
she was really talking very impulsively. 
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“ Just a big, strong, splendid man, his 
own stamp and his own pattern—” 

“ My dear Ida!” I expostulated. 

“You had no earthly business to be 
disappointed,” she went on, undaunted. 
“Qan’t he inherit all that—that you 
thought of—in his most”—she seemed 
to seek, in the magnificence of her con- 
cession, for words that should hold noth- 
ing back—“ his most lovable and prince- 
ly nature? Can’t he himself be the sole 
person to benefit—and perhaps the par- 
ticularly happy woman whom he marries? 
Imagine any individuality that is worth 
its salt condescending to take the mould 
that is prescribed for it! But of course 
there was always the danger—and I was 
so afraid he might be some sort of 
repetition. I don’t think anybody could 
permanently 1—like a man who was 
only that.” 

“Tda! You don’t—you’re not going 

to” 
“But I do—and I just am! He doesn’t 
know what I waited for, but I don’t 
mind telling you it was this. I wanted 
to be quite sure. And I wish you'd say,” 
she went on, with beguilement, “ that 
you think it’s a good article.” 
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“If 1 were in love with him,” I re- 
torted, “I should think it a splendid ar- 
ticle;” at which Miss Chamier pressed 
her lips together with immense self- 
control and left me. 

“You and Aunt Gussie,” she put her 
head back in the door to say, “did put 
one off so dreadfully!” 

The book appeared in due course, and 
the only thing the copious reviewers 
never found to say of it was that the 
world would clearly have no share in 
Randal Cope’s inheritance. They missed 
this obvious deduction, though other 
volumes have proved it with increasing 
clearness since. The younger Copes live 
in Westminster near the Colonial Office, 
where Randal has got a “ job ”—his wife 
delights, I think maliciously, to dwell 
upon it under that unlovely term. He is 
generally acknowledged to be rather good 
at his job. Miss Garratt, who has a 
flat in their neighborhood, nurses a 
grievance that these things should not 
appear to surprise the people of Eng- 
land. She discovers here a subtle form 
of ingratitude not confined to republics. 
And she cannot be bullied into any re- 
cantation about the shape of his head 


So Sings New Iron 
BY CHARLES COLEMAN STODDARD 


To serve the need, or the strength and greed, of a world of strife and rest; 


CS". by fire and mountain-born, and torn from its sheltering breast 


The share of peace, or the shaft of war—’Tis mine to curse and bless, 
To preach the gospel of honest toil or the creed of fearlessness. 


To bow the oak at woodman’s stroke, and call the corn to life, 

To bear and send, to make and mend for husbandman and wife; 
To forge the brand for warrior’s hand, to give and guard the right 
In every land where he may stand and with its foeman fight. 


Where the crimson rain from thousands slain is showered on the trampled sod, 


And the strife-tide swells in a surge of blood that cries to the throne of God; 
"Mid the mocking laugh of gun-lit seas, and the awful crash and groan 
When great ships lock in deadly shock or sink in the dark alone. 


Old as the world and young as the day, and hurled from the hand of Fate, 
I come new-born, of power unshorn, a message of love or hate. 

What joys, what woes I shall cause, who knows, in the days that are to bet 
What souls I shall sink in the depths of Hell, or bless through eternity ? 


Slayer and healer, and friend and foe, the worst and the best to man; 
Strength to his hand since the earliest days when the work of the world began: 
Wreathed with roses or red with rust, War’s frown or the smile of Peace; 


A curse or a blessing, to come and go till the work of the world shall cease. 
















The Truth About Inca Civilization 


BY A. F. BANDELIER 


Of the American Museum of Natural History, by courtesy of which the illustrations are reproduced 


HE true condition of the aborigines 
of Peru and Bolivia in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century is lit- 

tle understood. The general belief is, 
vaguely, that a vast empire, that of the 
Inca, embraced the whole of Peru, of 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and northern Chile, 
and that this state was ruled by an 
“Indian dynasty” after a partly mili- 
tary, partly theocratic system. It is 
thought that the Inca in the course 
of centuries assimilated the overpow- 
ered natives, imposing upon them their 
creed, language, and institutions; that 
they organized the entire vast ter- 
ritory into provinces, with governors of 
Inca stock; that they exercised a des- 
potie control over every phase of life of 
their subjects, at the same time gov- 
erning with paternal benevolence. This 
picture has been for more than four 
centuries not only the creed but the de- 
light of readers, who were glad to think 
that in one corner of the earth, at least, 
such an idyl had been realized. 

It is the purpose in this paper to di- 
vest this subject of the picturesque halo 
thrown about it by purely legendary lore 
and to present a true picture of the 
Inca dominion and civilization—the re- 
sult of explorations and researches made 
by the writer into ruins and monuments, 
many specimens of which were brought 
by him to the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 

The most important and interesting of 
my explorations, as directly bearing on 
this subject, was that undertaken in 1895 
on the island of Titicaca, situated in the 
lake bearing the same name, lying be- 
tween Bolivia and Peru, and 12,500 
feet above the level of the Pacific. 
The myths and legendary lore pre- 
served by many Spanish chroniclers 
surround the island with a halo of ro- 
mance to which far too much impor- 


tance has been attached. The current 
story is that the Inca tribes of Cuzco 
(which overran all of Peru and part of 
Ecuador) had here their origin, and that 
in pious remembrance of this fact the 
later Inca returned to this cradle, erect- 
ing upon the island rich sanctuaries and 
establishing an elaborate ritual. Here 
there was a rock held sacred by all 
the tribes around, and, according to 
legend, bedecked with silver and gold to 
dazzle the eyes of the people far away on 
the shores of the lake. This famous rock 
is near the northwestern extremity of 
the island, about three miles from Chal- 
la, and we made it the first object 
of our study. Taking the narrow path 
at the base of the rocky heights of the 
Calvario, leading to a garden which, of 
course, is called the “Garden of Inca,” 
though it was planted by the Spanish 
owners of the island in the eighteenth 
century. Really of Inca construction are 
the narrow conduits through which the 
waters gathering on the hillsides are led 
into the lake to prevent their soaking 
the ground—a device creditable enough 
to the Indians without embroidering on 
it imaginary landscape-gardening. From 
this garden the ascent begins, over 
rocks and narrow terraces to the isth- 
mus of Kasapata. 

Here on this green esplanade of Kasa- 
pata, overshadowed by the white peaks of 
the Bolivian Andes, are scattered ruins 
from the time of the Inca, who occupied 
the island in the fifteenth century, a 
generation or more before the European 
discovery of America. : 

These ruins consist, first, of a narrow 
quadrangle of indifferent masonry laid 
in mud, with undecorated walls and no 
roof; and, next, of a group of houses, 
which we unearthed, and out of which 
we obtained hundreds of fragments of 
beautifully painted pottery, some cu- 
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THE SACRED 





Rock, TITI-KAKA 


The well-known legend that the Inca covered this rock with plates of gold and silver, in order to dazzle their enemies, 


is now 


rious vases of baked clay, made to 
support the jars and jugs with conical 
bottoms so characteristically Inca, some 
trinkets of turquoise and lazulite, copper 
and bronze tools, and a quantity of llama 
and deer bones. Here we saw a huge 
block, a kind of natural chair, on which 
human sacrifices are saia to have been 
offered, the victims being strangled. 
Here also we found and opened several 
graves of children, infants having by 
preference been chosen for sacrifice. 
Three hundred feet higher is the famous 
shrine, the sacred rock Titi-Kaka—the 
Rock of the Cat. This is properly the 
name applicable to the whole group of 
heights forming the island. The name 
now often given to Titicaca, the Island 
of the Sun, has no basis beyond the fact 
that upon it somewhere stood a house in 
which the fetish of the sun and other 
idols were formerly worshipped. The re- 
port that the rock was plated with silver 
so as to shine as far as the lake shore 
is refuted by the fact that the face of 
the rock cannot be seen from the shore. 
A single building remains that enables 
one to form an idea of what the other 
ruins may have been when intact. This 
is the one on the western slope, called 
Vou. CX.—No. 658 —79 


disproven 


to-day Chinkana, signifying an en 
tanglement. The Chinkana lies on a 
considerably inclined plane, with a full 
and sombre view over the Peruvian main- 
land. It is built of stone fairly broken 
and laid in mud, its walls are of very 
unequal thickness, and the angles are 
anywhere between slightly acute and mod- 
erately obtuse. Owing to the slanting 
ground, the inferior portions appear like 
a lower story, but they only stand on 
a lower plane, and the others are 
not superposed. The structure, as the 
ground-plans show, is composed of two 
wings with a free space between, and 
is really an entanglement, as a careful 
measurement of it will soon convince 
the victim of this laborious task. Al- 
though far from large, it is such a con- 
glomerate of tiny cells, narrow corridors, 
courts, and few moderately spacious halls, 
that even a compass leads astray. To 
relate the number of falls, slides, and 
‘way-losings that accompanied our survey 
of this labyrinth would claim a book for 
itself. Some of the corridors are so low 
and narrow that I had to delegate my 
wife for the work of measuring, with the 
assistance of a diminutive Indian minor. 
The roofs are not all gone; most of the 
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gangways are covered with heavy flags of 
stone laid alongside of each other. As 
for obscurity, dampness, and chilliness, 
the Chinkana surpasses anything among 
the hundreds of ancient ruins it has been 
our lot to explore. 

Concerning this edifice we have some 
data. It was the habitation of those 
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GOLD AND SILVER ORNAMENTS MADE BY INCA 


Pin, disc, bell, tweezers used instead of razor; figures of 
a llama and of a man 


whose duty it was to care for the worship 
addressed to the various supernatural be- 
ings believed to reside near the site. It 
is not improbable even that it was oc- 
cupied exclusively by women. These vic- 
tims were a part of the tribute exacted 
by the Inca from tribes which they over- 
powered and forgot to exterminate. The 
women who were there enclosed had, 
among other duties, to weave ponchos for 
worship. For the Peruvian aborigines, 
like all Indians, had ceremonial robes, 
some of whick were to be hung on the 
fetishes on cer.-in occasions, others to be 
worn by the shamans when performing 
in public, still others to be offered up in 








sacrifice. Of these, the American Mu- 
seum has the only collection extant, and 
they were exhumed very near the sacred 
rock and the Chinkana. 

It is also possible that here the hand- 
some earthenware modelled after the 
chaste types of Cuzco ceramics was 
manufactured. 

The Pucara ruins, reached by the 
ascent from Challa to the backbone of 
the island, are what is left of a station 
established by the Inca for pilgrims on 
their way to the neighboring island of 
Koati—there to fulfil particular vows. 


Nowhere in western South America 
(or on the American continent) had the 
pre-Columbian inhabitants reached a con- 
ception of society above that of the clan 
as original unit, of the tribe as an as- 
sociation of clans for protection and sub- 
sistence, and in a few instances of a 
confederacy of tribes for purposes of de- 
fence at first, and afterwards of offence. 
Such was the condition in Peru, Ecuador, 
and Bolivia. Along the coast every 
arable valley was inhabited by a tribe of 
sedentary Indians, not only autonomous, 
but independent, speaking, if not always 
a distinct language, at least a dialect of 
its own, having its own tribal government 
and its own religious ceremonial. Inter- 
course between these separate clusters 
took place, and while it led to. trade 
and barter and was mostly peaceful, hos- 
tilities sometimes occurred. It is not 
known that, previous to the arrival of 
the Spaniards, any coast tribe had ac- 
quired an ascendency over the others so 
as to control their destinies or render 
them tributary. 

In southeastern Peru, in the valley of 
Cuzco, a tribe bearing the name of Inca 
had quietly grown in culture and num- 
bers previous to the eleventh century of 
our era. That tribe spoke, like most of 
the mountaineers, the Quichua language. 
It had reared a settlement in the high 
but comparatively fertile basin, and sub- 
sisted upon the crops which the chilly 
climate allowed to grow, namely, pota- 
toes, oca, the milletlike quinoa, and some 
maize. The habitual segregation of tribe 
from tribe was enforced in the case of 
the Inca by topography, the valleys of 
the Sierra being separated from each 
other by rugged mountains traversed by 
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torrents which, as often as a freshet takes members of their own tribes: nowhere 
place, obstruct travel. Still, the Inea did they establish permanent garrisons 
(like all Peruvian mountaineers) had a or change the mode of worship. The 
great advantage over the coast Indians. vanquished remained autonomous, unless 
They owned and reared an indigenous so refractory or so reduced in num- 
beast of burden, the llama, by which it bers that extermination or removal be- 
was possible to traverse deserts with suf- came advisable. 
ficient means of subsistence. In this manner, slowly and gradually, 
About the twelfth century, in conse- sometimes in one direction, again in an 
quence of intertribal warfare in which other, the Inca, as much driven to ex- 
the Inca successfully held their own pansion for self-protection as influenced 
against assailing neighbors, they began by greed, overcame one after another the 
to raid on those who had formerly raided tribes of the Peruvian highlands, in- 
them. When defeated, they withdrew to creasing their military power and tribal 
their home, access to which could easily sway. Some of their nearest neighbors, 


be barred in the narrow gorges forming like the Aymara, resisted longest, and it 


its entrance. When successful, they is not certain whether they were con- 
either exterminated the vanquished or quered or if, after lengthy hostilities, 
exacted from them tribute and military they joined the Inca as confederates. 

assistance. The overpowered became Farther southeast than central Bolivia 
tributary allies. Nowhere did the Inca the Inea did not penetrate. The Qui- 


impose upon these a government of chua-speaking Indians of southern Bo- 














MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS EXHUMED BY THE AUTHOR 
Clay trumpet; shell trumpet; flutes of reed, wood, and bone; rattle of shells. Unharmed by centuries of burial in Peru 
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livia and northern Argentine had nothing 
in common with the Cuzco people except 
the language; they held the country be 
fore the 
jugation and rapine, and never had in- 
Towards Chile, 
far as 
the 


Inca began their career of sub- 


tercourse with them. 


Inca ineursions did reach as 
believed. To the 
the overran 
The tribes of the east 
re careful not to disturb. 


not 
north, following 


backbone of Sierra, they 


Keuador. forest 
they we 

The Indians of the coast were as high- 
ly advanced as the Inea, and several of 
their groups almost as numerous, but the 
latter had the advantage of descending 
from the mountains by following a con- 
stant supply of water. The di- 
in volume as they reach 
and by (often 


rivers 
minish greatly 
the after 


coast, seizing 


long struggles) the outlets the Inca held 
these valley tribes at their merey. 
the 
ples one after another, and it is possi- 


In this 
manner they overcame coast peo- 
ble that one very numerous tribe (Chin- 
cha) became, not tributaries, but 
their allies. 

When the Spaniards first reached the 
coast of southern Ecuador they heard in- 
definite reports about a_ warlike 
dwelling far to the south in 


their 


tribe 
the moun- 
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tains and called “Cuzeo.” These Cuzco 
people were feared, for at any time their 
war parties might sweep down upon the 
coast villagers. When Pizarro, following 
indications, marched into the in- 
terior in search of the “ Cuzeo,” he came 
to settlements the inhabitants of which 
acknowledged to be tributary to the lat 

ter. He also met, finally, an Inea tributs 

gatherer, but nowhere did the Spaniards 
find Ine. “ 


these 


governors” or Inea “ gar- 
There for 
tribute, and buildings to which the term 


risons.” were storehouses 
vestals ” 
has been applied, but which bore an en- 
tirely different character. 

Nowhere, either on the coast or in 
the highlands, did the Spaniards see the 
least trace of an attempt at forming a 
nationality; every tribe 
ruled itself as before its subjugation by 


of “houses of sun-virgins ” or 


he ymogeneous 


the Inea. 

It has been frequently stated that a 
gigantic road system, due to the Inca, 
traversed western South America from 
Chile to Ecuador in two parallel lines, 
one following the highlands and the oth- 
er the seashore. Roads of ancient make 
exist in various places, but they are not 
after a general plan and not connected. 











UTENSILS 


OF AN 








INCA HOME 


Chopping-knife of copper, handle decorated with carved figures of man and woman; wooden cup for libations; brazier 
for popping corn, and below it a corn-grinder 














RUINS OF THE CHINKANA, OR 


These roads or wide trails I have seen 
often the of 


eleven years of explorations, and have 


and measured in course 
found them to be ways of communication 
between neighboring tribes, made by these 
sitter are 
the complaints of the early Spaniards, 
when they describe their first march to 
Cuzeo, over the absence of trails, even in 
the vicinity of that settlement. 

The word “ Inca” designated the tribe 
that dwelt in the valley of Cuzco, and not 
a royal family or dynasty. That tribe 
consisted of at least twelve autonomous 
clans locally separated from each other, 
but forming one extensive settlement. 
The numbers of the tribe have always 
been exaggerated. If we admit seventy 
thousand souls as a maximum, we are 
still above the truth. 

What is left of ancient remains 
through the present Spanish city of Cuz- 
co justifies this estimate, and it is 


tribes previous to Inea sway. 


further confirmed by the descriptions of 
eye-witnesses (like Bishop Valverde) and 
by the official report on the distribution 








“HOUSE OF ENTANGLEMENT” 


of building sites 


settlers. 


to the first Spanish 
We gather the impression that 
Cuzco, like the (almost equally large) 
the Peruvian coast, 
an extended cluster of groups of dwell- 
ings and spacious courts, so that it pre- 


settlements on was 


sented a deceptive appearance as far as 
Each 
clan formed a village inside of the whole, 
with its own places of worship and official 
building, for each clan was autonomous, 
with a council of 
acted as long as they were able or not 
removed. 


actual population was concerned. 


elective officers, who 


There were executive chiefs, 
and under that council’s 
Finally a delegate was chosen 
who, with from the other clans, 
constituted the supreme council and chief 
authority of the Inea tribe. Chosen by 
that council, with the oracular guidance 
of the medicine-men or shamans, and in- 
stalled through the latter, a head war- 
chief acted for life, or as long as not 
deposed. To this officer the name of 
“Tnea” has been given by tribes outside, 
whereas his proper title was entirely dif- 


elective also, 
control, 


those 
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ferent. The 
heredity is 


notion of suecession by 
first by the (in- 


voluntary) confessions of such as claimed 


set aside, 
Indian origin after Spanish occupation, 
and besides, by the rules of descent in 
the clan, which was in the female line. 

We have been told that the Inea wor- 
shipped the sun as principal deity, and 
that they had an idea of monotheism. 
The latter is disproved by all unpreju- 
diced statements. The “creator” of the 
Peruvians is as much a misconception 
as the “Great Manitou” of the Indians 
in North America. The Inca worshipped 
not only the sun, but the moon also, and 
and the elements; and 
stones of peculiar shape, color, and size, 
and especially tall mountains or striking 
rocks, had their shrines, where medicine- 
men were in constant attendance, to 
give oracles, and to receive offerings in 
return, which were either burned, buried 
before the shrine, or kept for the benefit 
of the attendants. 


certain stars 


This entailed the erection of storage 
buildings in connection with places of 
worship. The religious structures of the 
clusters of edifices, 
small in size, though large in number. 
The shrines proper were small and dingy. 
Idols were of stone, sometimes also of 


Inca consisted of 

















CLAY WATER-VESSEL 


Representation of a man beating a drum 
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gold, silver, and, rarely, of wood. 


What 
is known of them leads to the inference 
that they were chiefly crude representa- 
tions of human forms; also natural ob- 
jects, like crystals, striking concretions, 


and blocks strangely colored. The creed 
of the Inca was an elaborate fetishism. 

The Inca had the rudest notions pos- 
sible of astronomical phenomena and 
periodicity. They had lunar 
months, and noticed only the solstices, 
which is easily explained by the fact 
that in those regions there are only two 
seasons distinguishable—a wet and cold 
summer and a dry and cold winter. The 
equinoxes were not marked by any 
striking phenomena. 

The main staple of food was and is 
the potato, which is planted at various 
times of the year according to variety 
and locality. Implements for tilling the 
ground were of stone and copper, or of 
a bronze empirically discovered and ac- 
cidentally combined. The Peruvian 
highland in general is very broken, and 
there are no extended levels. The coast 
valleys also are not extensive. So the 
very steep slopes had to be cultivated 
where possible. For this reason the In- 
dians resorted to the scheme of narrow 
terraces, covering declivities like steps 
and faced with stones to prevent their 
being swept away by torrential rains. 
These terraces are found not only in 
South America, but in New Mexico, 
Mexico, and Guatemala. Their large 
number in South America is not, as oft- 
en asserted, evidence of a numerous an- 
cient population. 

Art and industry among the Inca were 
quaint rather than beautiful. They 
knew how to wash gold, to fuse it in 
small quantities, and to hammer it in 
very thin sheets easily folded and bent 
into any desired shape. They melted the 
least refractory silver and copper ores, 
but cast objects are much more rare than 
hammered ones. Their bronze is an ac 
cidental alloy, and it has not yet been 
discovered where the tin was obtained. 
On the coast, where ores are less abun- 
dant, ancient metallic objects are com- 
paratively more numerous than in the 
mountains. In general, the industrial 
art of the coast villagers appears to have 
been slightly superior in some respects 
to that of the Inca, and it cannot be 
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Work-basket buried with mummified woman, containing spinning-tools, comb, raw flax 


peanuts. Also « 


the 


coast 


much 
tiquities 


too insisted upon that 
from the Peruvian are 
the work of a people whom the Inea 
overawed but who had nothing in common 


an- 


with them in language, and had developed 
their culture independently. 

The pottery of the Inca is totally dif- 
ferent from that of the coast. It is in- 
ferior plastic but the 
forms are chaster, more severely beauti- 
ful. Paint, not modelling, was the basis 
of ornamentation. For textile fabrics 
the Inea possessed wool of the llama, 
alpaca, and of the vicufia. This last is 
very fine, and therefore adapted to decora- 
tive tissues. When tightly woven it be- 
comes impermeable. The ponchos and 
smaller articles of destined for 
ceremonials, were usually made by the 
inmates of what have been improperly 
termed houses of virgins. They used 
the same kind of aboriginal looms gen- 


in decoration, 


dress, 


4 


opper axe-head, pottery figure of lizard, and water-bottle 
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little dishes, and handful of 


of clay elaborately decorated in colors 


erally known in America, and produced 
fabrics of astonishing elaborateness and 


It is known that on some of 


these garments aS Many as fifteen years 


solidity. 


were spent, the girl who wove them ob- 
taining thereby a longer lease of life and 
sometimes immunity. In art and indus- 
try the peculiar Indian trait of utter 
disregard of time was the main feature. 
This feature is noticed in building. 
Inea architecture is peculiar in that its 
stonework is strikingly well done though 
plain, considering the implements (stone 
mauls and tools of copper and bronze). 
The intentional tempering of bronze, 
mentioned as a “lost art,” a fable. 
Instead of binding with mud, the Ine: 
fitted the blocks by patiently rubbing the 
sides that had to join, and mostly (not 
always) the faces also. In many 
structions the blocks are very large, and 
their transport was effected by means of 


is 


con- 
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wooden levers, ropes of llama hide, and 
possibly rollers of wood. There is no 
timber on the table-land, but in the few 
valleys on the eastern declivity of the 
Andes, where Inca constructions exist, it is 
abundant. For hoisting, inclined planes 
were used, of rubble or earth. The roofs 
were of thatch, as in many places to-day, 
only narrow passages and small cells be- 
ing covered with slabs, and in some cases 
a bastard arch formed the ceiling. The 
dwellings were small; official houses. and 
ceremonial buildings had large halls, and 
most of the important ceremonies were 
performed in open squares. Their forti- 
fications were not for permanent occupa- 
tion by a garrison, but temporarily held 
for defence or as places of refuge. They 
are massive facings of high terraces, either 
cyclopean or in courses closely joining. 
In all these structures absence of sym- 
metry is noticed. Angles are only true 
as an exception, the circles not perfect, 
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the vertical is an accident. The Inea 
attained a pear approach to exactness, 
but lacked the simplest devices of me- 
chanical engineering. 
solidity, and polish protected against 
sealing, perforation, and The 
palaces spoken of are myths. 

The Inca were beyond doubt a success- 
fully warlike tribe. None of the tactics, 
however, displayed in their encounters 
with the Spaniards rose above the level 
of those used by other Indian tribes. 

While this picture of the Inca and 
their culture is far from complete, it 
presents them in the light in which the 
documents from the period when their 
primitive condition was yet searcely im- 
paired, and in which my eleven years’ 
study of their country and _ remains, 
and twenty-three years of constant in- 
with Indians in both hemi- 
spheres for purposes of investigation, ac- 
tually places them. 


Massiveness gave 


decay. 


tercourse 


Realization 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


F the fabric of filmy dreams, Dear, 
I wrought in the days gone by, 
And I built me a land whose golden strand 
Lay under a shining sky; 
None knew the road to that far abode 
Save only my dreams and I. 


There were paths for my every whim 
* . + 


Dear,— 


Hills for the boldest view,— 
For humb!er moods the valley roads 
To deeds that I meant to do: 
And byways fair found vistas rare 
All fashioned of hopes come true. 


There came a maid to my dreams, Dear, 
One time as I wandered wide, 

And it searcely seemed that I could have dreamed 
That we wandered side by side; 

For hand in hand we roamed the land, 
And the world was glorified. 


That realm is fading away, Dear, 
Its heights I can searce define; 
The winding road to that far abode 

Is a tangle of weed and vine. 


Yet—wondrous thing!—though the dreams 


took wing, 


Her hand still rests in mine. 
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who so easily lend themselves to 
the purposes of apologue has re- 
cently made, rather late in life, a fresh 
start in housekeeping. As he is a friend 
of ours, no less than of literature, we 
have been privy to his experience through 
the letters written us from the foreign 
land where it has passed, and we are 
tempted to give our readers the pith of 
it, together with the reflections which 
it has suggested to ourselves. 
Alle Anfangen sind schwer, says 
joethe in that charming poem of Her- 
mann und Dorothea, which nobody reads 
any more, and he goes on to say in Ger- 
man words which we have forgotten, but 
of which the English sense is that of all 
Anfaingen the Anfang of innkeeping 
is far the schwerest. But the beginning 
of any sort of housekeeping partakes of 
this difficulty, and perhaps in a strange 
land the beginning of the simplest house- 
keeping fully equals in difficulty that of 
Our 


O NE of those friends of literature 


hotel-keeping under one’s own sky. 
friend’s difficulty has not been lessened 
by the fact that his first beginning in 
housekeeping took place in Italy, where 


he has now made his latest. He thinks, 
on the contrary, that from the recollec- 
tions which the new beginning has re- 
vived with a fresh power to sting and 
poison, he has suffered an increase of 
anguish. He has been reminded of the 
manifold small chicaneries of landlords 
and servants and tradesmen, the varied 
disabilities of furniture, utensils, and 
appliances, the latent fractures to be 
finally accounted for as recent damages, 
the quaint attempts of the worse to ap- 
pear the better reason in everything 
supplied and done for him. All this, 
he claims, has aged him before his time, 
but as he was well on toward seventy 
already, it has probably not aged him 
much too soon. 

On the other hand, the grotesque and 
amusing incidents of his experience have 
failed to give him the pleasure they 
once did; he thinks that the very mem- 
ory of that pleasure has turned their 
repetition to pain. In fine, he sighs 
amidst the vines and palms and olives 
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of the Riviera for the flesh-pots of 
Sixth Avenue, where every want is met 
before it is imagined; where all the 
means of life are of the best quality and 
the highest price, and where the imposi- 
tions are rendered in a thumping bill at 
the end of the month, and paid without 
a pang by the forgetful victim, housed 
at thrice his Italian rent, and baked 
by the steam-heat indoors against the 
wild antics of the temperature outside. 
We have tried in vain to argue him out 
of a mind so opposed to reason, a mood 
so contrary to religion. He darkens 
counsel with his discontent, and we must 
leave him to a situation which nine- 
tenths of those not in it will envy him, 
while we turn to them with the sermon 
which we are sure would be wasted on 
the spoiled child of his delicious exile. 
It is our belief that in the hardship 
of every beginning there lurks a subtle 
property which reinvigorates the begin- 
ner, and, at any later time of life, re- 
news for him something of the joy of 
his prime. In the past, much more than 
now, the American could and did turn 
his hand to almost anything, and he 
acquired an increasing fund of youth 
by his rapidly recurrent beginnings. This 
effect, imparted itself to the collectivity, 
and characterized us as a nation with the 
undying hustle which is the admiration 
and despair of other peoples. In the 
course of the eventualities many Amer- 
icans lost their hair and teeth, and the 
national digestion became widely im- 
paired; but one of our most surprising 
traits was indelibly fixed in us. The 
swift succession of experiences in each 
has resulted for all in that peculiar qual- 
ity which we call Americanism, and 
which reads backward the moral of the 
antique fable. The modern Tithonus is 
not the prey of his own immortality, 
wasting helplessly in a perpetual senes- 
cence. He is a youth suddenly practised 
in the manifold changes and chances of 
the longest life, and endowed through 
them with the wisdom which used to 
come, and in less favorable conditions 
still comes, only at the end of life, when 
it is of no use to the possessor, and can 
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with difficulty be given away in the form 
of good advice. 

But it is not of the national result 
of our respective beginnings that we 
meant to speak. That we leave to the 
larger philosophy which loves instances 
of vague consistence and circumference, 
while we keep to the safety of the con- 
erete. An effect of our tremendous in- 
dustrial prosperity is to have confined 
men more and more to one thing, and 
to have practically forbidden them that 
exercise of choice which complicated the 
many beginnings of the past. In a new 
country, a man must do many kinds of 
things for himself. He must be his own 
butcher and baker, and in default of 
material for candlestick-making, must 
use the neck of a bottle for his tallow- 
dip, or a socket sunk in the heart of a 
turnip or a potato. He must build his 
house and furnish it. He must plough 
his field and reap it, and grind the corn 
he has grown for bread. He must do 
his own blacksmithing; when his harness 
wears out he must mend it as he can 
with cowhide, or with the pliable bark 
of the willow. All this was the common 
story of the American pioneers, and that 
story had the charm which has now al- 
most everywhere passed from American 
life. It meant some hardship, of course, 
but it meant much pleasure in the va- 
riety it afforded, and the continual re- 
currence of the initiative. It prompted 
invention, and probably the cloudy ideal 
of the Patent Office hovered long over the 
forests which the axe was opening to 
the heavens, before it was realized in 
marble at Washington. 

The pioneer period was followed by 
a succession of loose, ample years, in 
which men turned their hands now to one 
thing and now to another without the 
spur of necessity, but in the mere joy 
of beginning anew. When a man was 
tired of being a lawyer, he began preach- 
er, or the reverse. When he fancied he 
could do better at doctoring than keeping 
store, he borrowed the books of the near- 
est practitioner and read medicine with 
the zest of a fresh start; a complaisant 
college gave him a degree, or he did with- 
out, and gathering together a few drugs 
and simples, he threw his saddlebags across 
the hack of his horse, and gayly sallied 
forth to encounter the dragons of ague, 


milk-sickness, break-bone fever, rheuma- 
tism, pleurisy, and fits. The farmer who 
was tired of farming sold out and turned 
merchant at the crossroads. The book- 
agent who, between the farmhouses where 
he lured helpless wives into his subscrip- 
tion list, while their husbands were in 
the woods or pastures, had time to reflect 
that nature probably intended his gifts 
of oratory for the floor of Congress; he 
settled in some genial neighborhood, 
where he lived down the animosities of 
the past, and got himself elected to the 
House of Representatives. The school 
master who was sick of teaching seized 
oceasion to commence machinist; and if 
he did not like that or get on in it, went 
into the milling business, grist or saw, 
as it might be. 

The instances might be indefinitely 
enumerated, but they need not be. The 
main thing is to intimate the mystical 
power of each beginning to make a new 
man of the beginner. Variety of op 
portunity is now much less than it for- 
merly was, but Vicissitude is still abroad 
in the land and far oftener to be en 
countered there than the word is in 
modern literature. The nymph we have 
personified with a capital letter wears a 
smiling as often as a frowning face, and 
she bears the elixir of youth in her hand, 
which, whether we sip it for pleasure or 
take it medicinally, restores our strength. 
It is not always pleasant to the taste, 
but we think its magical properties ar 
indisputable; and when any of us looks 
back after a lapse of time, rejoicing in 
his reinvigoration, he cannot fail to 
trace the effect to the true cause. But 
here again we feel the necessity of a 
concrete example, and we will allege that 
of another friend of ours, who, like the 
first, shall be nameless. 

This other friend of ours is not nat- 
urally a friend of change, or an adorer 
of the rapid nymph Vicissitude. From 
his childhood up he has had but one am- 
bition, one passion in life. What that 
passion is we will divulge no more than 
his name, but will say that nobody has 
ever known one more absorbing. “He has 
been constant to every opportunity of pur- 
suing his one aim, though opportunity 
has not been constant to him. Never 
once did he seek change of place or 
employ; never, in the endeavor to realize 
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his ideal, did he quarrel with his bread 
and butter, or substitute the end for the 
means in the order of his endeavor. He 
simply and ceaselessly did the work be- 
fore him, and the only serious fault he 
ever found with fate was when his work 
failed him. Then, indeed, he despaired, 
and then only did he think himself 
hardly used. 

Afterwards he did not think so. In 
the retrospect the changes which he 
never invoked and could not avoid did 
not show so cataclysmal as they each 
had seemed at the time. The frown of 
the nymph Vicissitude softened into a 
smile, as she looked archly over her shoul- 
der at him from the vanishing-point of 
the lessening perspective. Unawares he 
had drunk from the cup she bore, and it 
had restored his courage and ambition, 
so that from each fall he gathered him- 
self nimbly up, and pressed on with 
greater eagerness than before. What 
had appeared to him the ending was 
really a beginning in which he found 
new hopes, new incentives and new force. 
He is quite sure, now, that at his present 
age he is the younger for each of those 
sudden stops which were only starts in 
disguise, and he looks serenely forward 
to the last stop of all as in fact the 
great start. 

It would be well if we could all share 
his cheerful philosophy, and doubtless 
more of us might if we would. In times 
past, men imagined that if they were 
once through the stress and struggle of 
affairs, or if they could retire from busi- 
ness and rest from their labors, they 
would grow young and gay again. But 
it was a mistake. They pined for their 
old activities; they rusted in a lonely 
disuse; they began to have diseases, 
having nothing else to occupy their 
minds, and they commonly died soon. 
From their sad fate the race has learned 
wisdom, and now few men retire if they 
can help it. They keep on in the old 
way, because it is their safety against 
the consciousness of decay and the final 
fact of dissolution. But how much bet- 
ter it would be for us if when we had 
worn out our welcome in the old employ, 
we could each find some new one! We 
cannot perhaps find it, but cannot we 
make it¢ Clearly, we always can. We 
can take up a science, or an art, when 
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we have tired of a business or a pro- 
fession, and though we may not excel 
in it, we may renew the sense of life 
in ourselves, we may rekindle incentive, 
motive, interest. We need not turn to 
anything so creative as a science or an 
art. We may take up a study, and 
possess our remaining years of such 
negative or passive knowledge as botany, 
or geology. Or, there are the languages. 
Suppose that we now know five or six 
languages—the estimate is high, but we 
will suppose it—there are still some 
thousands of other dialects, not counting 
the dead languages, in learning which 
we should feel the zest of the beginner, 
and we could continue indefinitely in 
that delight. How refreshing for one 
whose occupation has dropped from under 
him to fall on his feet amid the novel 
and inexhaustible delights of the Chi- 
nese vocabulary! To pursue the Welsh 
through all its euphonie windings would 
revive for the modern man the poetic 
joys which the British world knew 
hundreds of years before it had heard 
of Cesar. There remain always the 
hieroglyphic memorials of the Egyptian 
monuments, the inscriptions in cunei- 
form at Nineveh, and the _picture- 
writings of the arrested civilizations in 
our own hemisphere; and in these, and 
many like records of the past, a future 
of glad endeavor would unfold itself be- 
fore the student, and make and keep 
him young. 

We throw out our suggestions at ran- 
dom, not insisting upon any of them 
especially. Other ways and means of 
keeping the zest of life through new 
endeavor will occur to the reader. It 
has often, for instance, been remarked 
how when a person has continued so 
long single as to seem rusting out, to 
the spectator, and then unexpectedly 
marries, he, or even she, seems to get 
a new lease of life, and to go on in an 
indefinite youthfulness to the end. It 
was doubtless something more instinctive, 
more inspired, than mere regard for the 
general welfare that in the early settle 
ment of our country, almost compelled 
widows and widowers to marry again, 
so that, notably in the history of New 
England, you are continually coming 
upon the record of their reunions, either 
with one another or with some of the 
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opposite not hitherto wedded. It 
was not alone respect for the orderliness 
and civic advantage of marriage; it was 
a subliminal perception, if we may so 
phrase the recondite fact, that the lost 
happiness of the pair would be meas- 
urably, if not fully found again, in their 
new beginning, which prompted the pub- 
lic opinion brought to bear upon them. 

It is possible that some mystical div- 
ination of the right of humanity to a 
chance of repairing former error is at 
the bottom of legislative and judicial 
reluctance to forbid the remarriage of 
people who in our own day have been 
widowed by the of their several 
States or Territories. We venture upon 
this conjecture with diffidence, for we 
know that the weight of the 
morality is in the other seale. But still 
we venture, and we hope the severer 
moralists will not lay it so much to an 
ethical defect in us, as to zeal for our 
thesis. What we solely and singly wish 


sex 


laws 


severer 


to enforce is recognition of the precious- 
ness, the incomparable value, of renewed 
occasion as a means not only of being 
happier but also of being better. 

If we go so far out of the range of the 


take 
done 


average reader’s experience as to 
the case of the person 
time, and has come back into a world 
which certainly not welcome the 
return of persons of that sort too warmly, 
we shall have an extreme instance in 
point. For such a the best that 
the past can be is to be a blank, on which 
he can write the future as if the past 
had not been at all. Of course, he will 
not be able to do that, but he will be 
able to do something like it. If new 
materials, that is, fresh opportunities, are 
afforded him, he may not only be able 
to repair the ruin he has made of him- 
self, but he may in building a new char- 
acter experience a happiness more ex- 
auisite than that of any who continue in 
their old characters. The new character 
which a man may raise from the ground 
after a great error (and he may surely 
do this, unless we were mocked when we 
were bidden, “Go and sin no more”), 
well be such as will house him 
fitly through all time and eternity. It 
will have been the work of his second 
beginning, when he had repented as well 
as expiated his misdeed, whatever it was, 


who has 


does 


one 


may 
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and turned from the blackness of despair, 
in which he must have continued a 
prisoner forever, to toil while he had 
the light. 

Most of our readers, as we have in- 
timated, have probably not done time 
in the ordinary sense of the phrase, but 
unless they are of a perfection, for which 
we should not feel ourselves fit company, 
they have all done time in other ways. 
That is, they have all sinned; or, if that 
is not quite the word from an editor 
to his readers, they have all erred, at 
some time or other; we take it for 
granted they are human. Having erred, 
they have regretted their error, either 
because it has made them uncomfortable, 
or ridiculous, or because it has resulted 
in the loss of money, or in injury to 
others. So far as they have regretted it, 
and turned from it, and determined t 
go and err no more, they have begun their 
lives anew, and have tasted the joy which 
beginning gives, and nothing else gives. 
It is not necessary that opportunity 
should fail us; that we should take up a 
new trade or occupation, or continue in 
the old or new terms, or marry a first 
or second time, or go to jail and come 
out, in order that we should know the 
high spiritual happiness of beginning a 
new life, but only that we should com- 
mit a fault and then cease committing it. 

There are some evidences, very slight 
and shadowy, indeed, and of a _ very 
desultory and uncertain recurrence, that 
all life here on earth is a new begin- 
ning after life elsewhere. The vague 
impression has doubtless been made too 
much of by the poets and mystics, 
and by all lovers of the weird. What 
those intimations are and whence, no 
one can say; some cannot even say that 
there are any such intimations. But if 
there are, and if we may accept them 
as proofs that we have somewhere existed 
before, we have the most valuable as- 
surance that we shall exist hereafter. So 
much of human history, as well as nearly 
the whole of science, rests upon hypothesis 
that we need not, from an intellectual 
conscience, deny ourselves the amusement 
(to call it nothing better) of supposing 
this very interesting case. We may even 
very usefully imagine from it that we are 
here repeating the processes and expe- 
riences of preexistence on conditions and 
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with results far superior to those of our 
antemundane being. 

The hypothesis of life heretofore does 
not necessarily implicate that of life 
hereafter. If we suppose ourselves to 
have been originated elsewhere it is equal- 
ly supposable that we may be ultimated 
here. But what we all like to think is 
that we shall go beyond this world to 
another, or others, indefinitely, on new 
conditions and under new circumstances, 
which shall be more favorable than any 
we have known on earth, or can remem- 
ber of the dim antemundane life report- 
ing itself so vaguely and casually in our 
consciousness. We expect to repeat the 
beginning we have made here, and to 
renew ourselves in it. We wish to be old 
enough to taste the pleasure of every 
past experience, and at the same time 
young enough to enjoy it as a novelty. 
The proposition has its difficulties, which 
are not simplified by the entirely ego- 
tistical nature of our expectations. The 
sort of beginning that we ought really 
to wish to make is one in which we should 
lose sight of ourselves. The only bliss 
which different conditions and circum- 
stances could confer would be some such 
possibility as this; that would be heaven 
indeed, and we cannot imagine a different 
heaven, unless we are quite unfit for any 
sort of heaven. What could be more 
tedious, commonplace, and vulgar than 
to go on in the self-seeking which is our 
main business in the actual world? We 
can each bear it here because it seems 
to be the main business of nearly every 
one else; but we may judge how offensive 
it would make one in the only imaginable 
human life hereafter from the realization 
of one’s distastefulness in. some chance 
encounter with one of those souls who 
even here are above self-seeking. 

In fact, there can be no true beginning 
anywhere else upon the present terms; 
there can only be the stale and unprofit- 
able repetition of experiences destitute of 
initiative. Once, in that period of the 
early thirties when life is so full as to 
exclude all idea of death except as transi- 
tion, there were two friends of equal age 
and of like aims, who were speculating 
one night under the stars (where they 
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walked as young men love to do), con- 
cerning the life that they then believed 
was undoubtedly to follow this. They 
agreed in figuring it as a state of ex- 
istence in which not only should all care 
for the means of living be lifted from 
them, but the matter of good and evil 
should be so arranged that the perpetual 
choice of the better or worse part which 
presents itself here should be abolished, 
and all that force and endeavor which 
now goes to keeping a clear conscience 
should be devoted to the creation of the 
beautiful. By the beautiful they hap- 
pened to mean something in belles-lettres, 
but they might equally have meant some- 
thing in the fine arts; and at any rate it 
seems to have been no bad conception of 
the future. Their beautiful creations 
were not to be for themselves; they were 
to have the delight of creating, and 
others were to enjoy their creations, 
and no advantage or any manner of re- 
ward should accrue to them except such 
as should come from the knowledge of 
pleasure given. The great thing was the 
elimination of the selfish motive and the 
moral responsibility. This accomplished, 
eternity would pass as quickly and agree- 
ably as a summer’s day. 

There is no telling, of course, whether 
the real eternity is like that conception 
of it; but we may be sure that unless 
we are very unfortunately placed in it, 
we shall not be animated by our terres- 
trial ends and aims. It is therefore no 
bad plan to attempt a practical forecast 
of it by entering upon the future life 
here and now. Let such of our readers 
as happen to be in the predicament of 
that friend of ours who is now be- 
ginning over again some undertaking 
of the past, substitute for the old ego- 
tistie incentives, whose ugliness the eyes 
of youth failed to see, purposes beautiful 
in their altruistic bearing. Then we are 
confident that though they may not at 
once be relieved of the onerous choice 
between good and evil, and of the moral 
responsibility involved by the choice, they 
will not suffer the mean and greedy dis- 
appointment which our friend suffers, and 
which, we should be no true friend of his 
if we did not add, he rightly suffers. 
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ITE creations of genius are not, 
T simply by virtue of that quality, 
works of art—such works as in the 

retrospect of art and literature compel 
the supreme admiration of all mankind. 
There is a latent potency in plastic 
stages of development—as in childhood— 
with interesting manifestations of naive 
phenomena in speech and manner, but 
this is often either suppressed in later 
growth or does not reach any structural 
excellence in which it is at once veiled 
and revealed. . 

The veiling is essential. If Coleridge 
was right in his definition of genius as 
the potency characteristic of childhood 
sustained in maturity, we are not to un- 
derstand him to mean the keeping of that 
potency unchanged, so that it remains 
precisely the same in its manifestations 
that it was in the child. The maturity 
must count for something in a world 
where growth itself is the continuing 
evidence of the creative power of life. 

The suppleness of youth normally sup- 
plants the softness of the infantile em- 
bodiment, though the potency inherent 
in that softness is still maintained, modi- 
fied by its reactions against external 
resistances, and is indeed essential to 
flexibility, vibrancy, and rhythmic ex- 
pression. This is apparent in all the 
personal arts—dancing, singing, and the 
earliest forms of dramatic representation 
—in which the human body is an indis- 
pensable participant. In these that 
latent potency, which in the child has 
all the outward signs of impotency, has 
become a patent energy, developed by 
exercise—by that ascesis so familiar to 
the Greeks—and thus veiled by a hard- 
ness which is not induration, but quickly 
responsive to the spirit, resonantly mag- 
nifying its rhythmic motions by partici- 
pancy in them,—giving them, moreover, 
modulation, temper, and the beauty of 
objective form. A hardness beyond this 
is that availed of by sculptor and archi- 
tect in motionless marble, which, by the 
rhythmic lines of contour and the abso- 
lute stillness of arrested motion, is made 
to suggest vibrancy and a motion sub 
specie wternitatis. 


There are some writers whose genius 
never gets beyond the plastic stage, never 
gains the discipline and leverage possible 
from alliance with a vertebrate structure. 
They seem to live in a yielding element, 
fluid or vaporous, and while they have 
creative faculty and vision, the material 
they deal with slips out of their hands, 
leaving no consistent, substantial shape 
behind. Give them but a little am- 
phibiousness so that they have some hold 
upon the solid earth, and they do won- 
ders in the degree of their power. But 
for the severe early discipline given him 
by a good English school and an English 
university (supplemented by his studies at 
Gottingen), Coleridge would have built no 
stable monument for our contemplation. 
Keats had so slight a hold upon the earth 
that to himself it seemed his “ name was 
writ in water,” but it was footing large 
enough to form the base of an exquisite 
and lasting pillar in the world’s visible 
Temple of the Beautiful. Certainly 
these poets could not have felt, as Words- 
worth said, 


The world is too much with us, soon or late. 


Nor would we say it was too little with 
them, for they belong to that order of 
creative genius which'seems out of noth- 
ing able to build new heavens and a 
new earth. 

Coleridge furnishes the most conspicu- 
ous example in all literature of the high- 
est order of genius with the slightest 
anchorage in earthly havens and the least 
amount of reaction from worldly con- 
tacts. The one material thing which he, 
in common with De Quincey, reacted 
against was opium, and that paralyzed 
reaction. The thought and the imag- 
inative creations and speculations em- 
bodied in the classics—in the poetry, phi- 
losophy, and mysticism of all times, past 
and contemporaneous—made for him a 
psychical embodiment and equipment 
which enabled him to float upon all seas, 
but afforded no resting-place for his feet 
and provided no stability for the struc- 
tures he built, save for such as were 
purely ethereal. Nevertheless, it was an 
eternal stability, such as belongs to the 
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potency of the soft spirit, of the meek- 
ness which inherits an earth all its own. 
What we are saying of Coleridge is true 
also of Keats, who without such might 
of poetry showed far more of its beauty. 
From neither of these could we expect 

drama like Goethe’s Faust or a sus- 
tained epic like Paradise Lost. 


With or without special structural ex- 
cellence, those great works of art which 
command supreme admiration have a 
high tension by which they seem to be 
rapt and taken far above our actual hu- 
man experience into a purely ideal world. 
In the oldest poet of Hellas, in the 
youth of the world, the tension was near- 
ly exhausted in rhythmic expression, in 
perfection of form, falling short of ideal 
exaltation, though realizing an ideal of 
the objectively beautiful. The themes of 
this poet, far away as they seem from 
us, were intimate and familiar to his 
audience — over the heads of his au- 
dience, as they were lifted into the region 
of art, but from that height an echo to 
its thought—else these themes could not 
have been treated at all. The audience 
was participant in the entire procedure, 
awaiting no novel disclosure, but only the 
effective and formally perfect expression 
of a story which was a matter at once 
of instant recognition and of established 
reminiscence. This is as true of the 
Greek dramatists and of Pindar as it 
was of Flomer. 

All Greek art was distinctively in the 
open air, as its themes were of camp and 
field. The theatre was open to the heav- 
ens, with the A2gean Sea in near view, 
and the dramatic action was hardly ever 
confined within domestic interiors. It 
was upon the outside of the temple that 
the architect and sculptor wrought their 
marvels. The appeal was not to the man 
of the study, and it would suggest too 
narrow a constriction to say that it was 
to “the man in the street.” It was to 
the man in the open, who was as free 
and unconfined as the gods on Olympus, 
and as little addicted to reflection. The 
parting scene between Hector and An- 
dromache is not in their home, but at 
the gates of the windy city. Perhaps it 
was because the poets depended so little 
upon reflection that Plato excluded them 
from his ideal commonwealth; but even 
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Greek philosophy courted an outdoor en- 
vironment, being peripatetic, an affair of 
the gymnasium or of the porch. 

The high tension which culminated in 
the art of Christendom—including its 
literature—was not due to the expansion 
of culture, in our modern sense of the 
term. The culmination was reached at 
a time when the mass of the people was 
as illiterate as in the days of Pericles, 
and the appeal was still to the man in 
the open, to one of an uneducated multi- 
tude. But the appeal was not to un- 
reflecting man, though for centuries it 
was conveyed to him not through litera- 
ture, but through the teachings of the 
church and the suggestions of art. Re 
flection was forced upon the human soul 
—an awful introspection, lighted up by 
the radiance of heaven above and of 
purgatorial flames beneath. The sacred 
passion, with long waves of hope and fear, 
with infinite pains and infinite consola- 
tions, was in itself a deep individual 
culture such as the ancient world had 
never known, which was softened but at 
the same time deepened by all the in- 
fluences, esthetic and intellectual, of the 
Renaissance, though drawn by these in- 
fluences into channels of purification and 
illumination leading to spiritual freedom. 

But the Renaissance did not bring 
about at once or for centuries a general 
culture of the humanities; only the pe- 
culiar culture engendered by the faith 
and art of Christendom pervaded the 
people. It was this that persisted and 
continued to furnish the dominant themes 
of art and poetry—themes which far 
transcended those of ancient sculpture, 
architecture, and poetry. 

It may be said that the exaltation of 
this supreme tension of early modern art 
is due to Christianity rather than to 
genius. But the creations of the imag- 
ination are always on the same plane 
with those of human faith, which is it- 
self, when considered as something apart 
from formal theology, the very font of 
imagination. In the middle ages the 
people were little concerned with forms 
of doctrine, which were committed to the 
care of ecclesiastics; they were led along 
the lines of a creative movement. Art 
followed the same course, leading upward 
along the flight of cathedral arches and 
downward with Dante to ‘the Inferno. 
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648 HARPER’S 
The writers of note who followed Dante 
—Rabelais in France, Boccaccio in Italy, 
and Chaucer in England—do not impress 
us so much by the majesty of their themes 
as by the picturesqueness, naiveté, gro- 
tesquery, and humor characteristic of the 
popular mood of the medieval period in 
its reaction from more sombre traits—a 
reaction intensified by the Renaissance, 
which softened the Gothic force with 
pagan graces and prepared the way for 
the spontaneous creations of genius in 
the lyrical and dramatic literature of the 
Elizabethan era. 

In this Elizabethan literature, begin- 
ning in Spencer and Sidney and cul- 
minating in Shakespeare, the first popular 
English literature, yet never since sur- 
passed in spontaneity of charm, we find 
no very impressive exaltation of the ob- 
jective themes. The field for such themes 
was limited by the audience, which was 
not the educated reading public the au- 
thor appeals to in our time. There were 
few readers, and dramatic representation 
was the only form in which literature 
could have a wide appeal. The familiar 
rather than the original theme was pop- 
ular. The distinction of the author was 
in his rendering of the theme—in his 
“mighty line,” in his felicity of phrase, 
heightened by mental conceit,—and still 
more in his sense of inward beauty, and 
his disclosure of subjective truth. Spec- 
ulative insight was the most distinctive 
characteristic of the great imaginations 
of the period, and its discoveries out- 
rivalled in novelty and adventure those 
which were at that time being made in 
the Western world. The author’s real 
theme was something different from the 
nominal one—it was lodged in that un- 
explored region of the human heart which 
he laid open to conscious scrutiny and 
reflection. Herein was its high tension, 
which was not exhausted in external 
beauty of form—indeed did not always 
yield perfection of such form—nor in the 
outward dramatic action; it unveiled 
ideals of inward beauty and truth. It 
had exaltation because it lifted while 
it deepened. 

These aspects of genius are shown in 
the greatest literature of modern times, 
but never so spontaneously disclosed as in 
the Elizabethan era. The progress of in- 
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tellectual development, in the writer’s au- 
dience as well as in the writer, has pre- 
cipitated acids which, if not inevitably 
corrosive, have increased the sharpness of 
temper and temperament, affecting inju- 
riously even such a genius as that of Shel- 
ley. Milton’s lot fell upon a period of 
passionate reaction due to the predomi- 
nance of Calvinistic doctrine, when the 
ecstatic dream of Theocracy possessed the 
imaginations of austere andstrong-hearted 
Puritans. It was a rising wave in the 
inidst of decadence. Bunyan was its nat- 
ural product in literature, but Milton 
rode upon its crest, fully equipped with 
classic armor and crowned with all the 
graces of the Renaissance. Without the 
Puritan inspiration he would have been 
the greatest poet of his time. Prompted 
by it, he wrote the greatest of religious 
epics. In Paradise Lost we have the 
tension of poetic art at the highest pitch 
it ever reached, by virtue of its exalted 
theme as well as of its inward grace and 
beauty. But it was a tension that, more 
than in any other great poem, rose far 
above all ordinary human _ intimacies. 
It was Bunyan’s prose epic that was inti- 
mate and popular. 


It is in the poets of the Lake School— 
after the refined mental elegances of what 
is called the Augustan age of English 
literature had been exhausted by their 
formal limitations—that we find mani- 
fested those aspects of genius which are 
distinctive of our later modern literature. 
In contrast with Sir Walter Scott, who 
was so directly associated with the revival 
of Romanticism, but whose regard was 
wholly retrospective, these poets—Words- 
worth especially and _ typically—struck 
the note of future development in imag- 
inative interpretation. Later poets, each 
in the degree of his power, have main- 
tained the high tension of the older art, 
but in prose and in the drama this has 
been relaxed, permitting new and more 
flexible forms of beauty in expression 
and a freer and more intimate disclosure 
of vital truth. Thus the field of lit- 
erature has been opened to every variety 
of a diffused and diversified genius, which 
in the ever-changing phases of general 
and individual culture develops con- 
stantly new variations. 
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The Preoccupied Professor 


BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY 


HEN Professor Whittemore took 

that little outing in the Park he 

had no premonition of the start- 

ling adventures that were to be- 
fall him. When the professor started forth 
at two o’clock his intention was to follow 
the path skirting the main driveway as far 
as the big glass Palm House, and then take 
a short cut across the ball and tennis field 
to a friend’s house. It was a route that he 
had often followed, and there was no rea- 
son to suppose it could not be followed on 
the afternoon in question. No doubt it 
could and would have been followed that 





ufternoon but for the professor’s preoccupa- 
tion of mind. Perhaps some problem in 
higher mathematics engaged his thoughts to 
the exclusion of all other subjects, for be- 
fore he reached the Palm House he had wan- 
dered from the path skirting the driveway 
into a by-path. This by-path, leading no- 
where in particular, soon came to an end, 
and the professor, not immediately remem- 
bering where he was, and not at the moment 
recalling whither he was bound, seated him- 
self on a rustic bench and continued to pon- 
der the problem in his mind. The minute- 
hand on his watch had circled twice before 


*“WOULD YOU MIND HOLDING MY BABY A MINUTE?” 
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the problem was put aside and the adven- 
ture began. 

“Would you mind holding my baby a 
moment while I run back to the Palm House 
for an umbrella?” a woman’s voice was 
rather breathlessly asking. 

Before the professor had time to answer, 
an infant something under a year old was 
pressed into his arms. “It was dreadfully 
careless in me to leave my umbrella,” the 
woman said; “but it was a present, and I 
hate to lose it. I'd take Katie with me, only 
she’s so heavy and I’ve carried her so far. 
Thank you ever so much. She'll be good, and 
it won’t take long to go to the Paim House.” 

And with that the woman, who looked 
absurdly young to be the mother of the 
child, started on a run towards the shrub- 
bery, above which the white girders and glass 
rooting of the Palm House could be seen. 

“A very comely little creature,” reflected 
the professor, handling the robed mite as 
only one accustomed to children ever handles 
them. “She must be about the age of little 
Amy,” and he proceeded to trot her on his 
knee and puff up his cheeks at the child, 
while she gurgled back at him inarticulate 
approval of the performance. Then she 
smiled at him sweetly, and the professor 


said: “ You’re a good little girl,—er—what 
did your mamma say your name was? 
Augusta? I think she called you Augusta. 
You're a good little girl, Augusta,” whereat 
the little one looked aggrieved for a mo 
ment, and then smiled again, as one wisely 
overlooking such lapses of memory. 

After some fifteen or twenty minutes of 
this agreeable interchange of ideas the pro 
fessor began to cast inquiring, and then anx 
ious, glances towards the shrubbery through 
which the young woman had disappeared. 

“What can have become of her?” mur- 
mured the professor aloud, gazing anxiously 
towards the Palm House. “Is it possible,” 
he reflected, “that she doesn’t intend to 
come back? I’ve read of cases where moth 
ers have deserted their children after placing 
them in the hands of strangers. But they 
are generally mothers who are poor, and 
this woman was dressed well and apparent 
ly well-to-do.” 

But five minutes later found him walking 
towards the Palm House, the little girl 
perched on his shoulder. “ It’s getting late,” 
he thought, glancing uneasily towards the 
sun, “and I must be finding the child’s 
mother.” 

Into the shrubbery here and there he 
peered, and then to the 
far end .of the Palm 
House and back he went, 
gazing at every woman he 
met, but without seeing 
the one who had gone for 
the umbrella. 

“She’s a very pretty 
child,” he reflected, “ and 
if her mother really 
wants to give her away, 
why shouldn’t we keep 
her? She and Amy could 
be companions for each 
other. | think Mary 
would consent to it. I'll 
take the child home with 
me, anyway.” 

As he turned to retrace 
his steps he heard a 
woman say, “There he 
is now!” and glancing 
round, he saw an elderly 
lady pointing excitedly 
towards him. In another 
moment a man’s hand 
was on his shoulder, and 
a man’s voice was de 
manding, “ What are you 
doing with that child?” 

Unaccustomed to being 
addressed in this brusque 
fashion, the professor re 
sented it. “ I will trouble 
you, sir,” he said, with 
some asperity, “to re 
move your hand from my 
person.” 

By way of answer the 
man took a tighter grip, 
and beckoned to a police- 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH THAT CHILD?” man who was strolling 
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towards them. 
At the same time he dis 
played a police detective’s 





badge. “ You are under 
arrest,” he said. 

Under arrest!” re 
eated the professor. 


Kindly inform me, sir, 
for what reason.” 

Well, L guess you 
know the reason all 
right,” said the detective, 
‘but I don’t want to be 
disobliging, so Ill tell 
vou. That child has been 
kidnapped, and being 
found in your arms, you 
are naturally suspected of 
having kidnapped her. 
Can you explain how you 
came to have her ti 

“ Certainly,” replied the 
professol ‘But before | 
explain I wish to caution 
you that you are making 
n pretty serious charge 
against me—a charge en- 
tirely unwarranted, sir.” 

“Well, well; we'll at- 
tend to that part of it 
later.” said the detective. 
* Just now it’s up to you 
to explain why you are 
walking off with a stolen 
child in your arms. If 
you can answer that ques- 
tion you will be doing 
pretty well.” 

The child was left in 
my care by a strange 
woman,” said the professor, with dignity. 
‘I was sitting on that bench yonder, when 
she approached and requested me to hold her 
baby while she went in search of an um- 
brella which she said she had left in the 
Palm House.” 

‘You had never seen the child until it 
was given to you by this stranger?” 

* Certainly not.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Professor Harrison Whittemore.” 

“ Professor Harrison Whittemore!” re- 
peated the detective, staring at him with an 
odd expression. “ Well, I guess you had bet- 
ter come along with me,” he said. “ You’ve 
got more nerve than I gave you credit for.” 

“ Don’t you believe I am Professor Whitte- 
more?” demanded the professor, fumbling for 
a ecard, which, as luck would have it, he 
could not find. 

“ Oh yes, of course you are Professor Whit- 
temore,” returned the detective, ironically. 
“ But you'd better do your talking before 
a magistrate. I haven’t time to waste over 
it. Officer, will you see that the child is 
taken home? Her mother is pretty near- 
ly frantic.” 

At the police station the professor, who 
had gone with the detective in unprotesting 
silence, again gave his name as Professor 
Harrison Whittemore. To the police ser- 
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ACCIDENT, MY DEAR; QUITE BY ACCIDENT" 


geant the detective uttered a few words in 
a low tone, tapping his forehead suggestively. 

You had never seen the child until she 
was handed to you by the strange woman?” 
the sergeant asked, not unkindly. 

“ No, sir,” answered the professor. 

“Did this strange woman say she was 
the child’s mother?” 

‘Not in so many words. But I supposed, 
of course, she was.” 

* You say your name is Professor Harrison 
Whittemore?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Professor Harrison Whittemore of No. 
329 West Rhinebeck Street?” 

“The same.” 

“Are you married, Professor Whitte- 
more?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you any children?” 

“ Yes, sir; one child—a little girl.” 

“Would you—” 

But before the sergeant had time to ask 
the question a woman rushed in. 

“ Oh, Harrison!” she sobbed, throwing her 
arms around the professor’s neck. “ Don’t 
have them hunt any more. We've found 
her.” 

“ Found who, Mary?’ 
dazedly. 

“Who! Little Amy, of course. A man 


asked the professor, 
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was caught in the Park carrying her off. 
jut they brought her back, and she is all 
right now. I didn’t suppose you even knew 
she’d been kidnapped till some one told me 
they’d seen you going into the police station 
here, and I hurried right over to tell you 
we'd found her. | knew you'd be dread- 
fully worried, dear, till you heard.” 

‘You say our littl Amy was kidnapped, 
too?” the professor queried, blankly. 

The woman looked at the police sergeant. 
‘Oh dear, I’m afraid it has affected his 
mind,” she moaned. 

“ We've found little Amy,” she said, turn- 
ing again to the professor, and speaking 
as one might to a child. ‘“ We’ve found her, 
and she’s all right. Come right home and 
you can see her with your own eyes.” 

“ Madam, are you Mrs. Harrison Whitte- 
mere?” the sergeant asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And is this man your husband?” 

“Te, amazedly. 

“ Er—sergeant,” broke in the professor, 
with an illuminated look on his face and 
an unprofessional wink at the sergeant, 
‘now that my wife has identified me, there 
can be no question in your mind that I am 
the Professor Whittemore whose little girl 
was stolen this afternoon; but the good 
news she brings that Amy has been found 


makes it unnecessary to prosecute the search 
further. I am at times rather absent‘mind 
ed, gentlemen; and any little lapses of mem 
ory that you may have noticed, or other 
eccentricities in my conduct, must be set 
down to this failing. As it happened, I was 
pondering over a rather perplexing prob 
lem this afternoon, and—and, as I say, that 
must excuse any little oddity of conduct 
which you, and this other gentleman” 
nodding towards the smiling detective 
“may have noticed in me.” 

Again he winked at the sergeant with an 
eye concealed from his wife, and turning 
towards that somewhat mystified lady, he 
said: “ And now, Mary, I believe we will 
go home. I think Amy and I will be glad to 
see each other after her little adventure.” 

“How did you happen to hear Amy had 
been stolen?” the others heard the lady ask 
as she and the professor were going out; 
and they heard him answer, “ Quite by acci 
dent, my dear; quite by accident!” 


At college next day one of the young wom- 
en students was saying to a classmate: 
“You'll be more careful next time, Susie, 
how you make a wager. When I bet five 
pounds of chocolates that Professor Whitte- 
more wouldn’t know his own baby if he saw 
it away from home, I knew I'd win!” 





More Cleanly 


he popular parlance, the 
new maid “ caught 
on” readily enough to 
most of the suggestions 
and directions given her, 
but a request for a 
finger - bow! invariably 
brought a look of sur- 
pr ised remonstrance to 
her face, hich at last 
so exasperated her mis- 
tress that she cried out: 

“ Why, Rosa! didn’t the 
lady you lived with before 
ever use finger-bowls?” 

“ No’m!” was the meek 
reply; “her company 
mostly washed their hands 
before they came!” 


As the Twig is Bent 


ITTLE Elizabeth was 

a scientist’s daughter, 
and when she was taken 
with the measles’ she 
heard a good deal about 
germs and microbes. 

One evening, some time 
after her recovery, she 
heard her mother singing 
a lullaby to baby Jack. 





“Oh, mamma! you must 
not sing that. You sang 
it to me when I had the 
measles, and there may 
be microbes in it.” 


‘Bitter-sweet 


Lapy. “ Do you enjoy your apple, little boy?” 
Boy. “ No, ma’am; I have to eat it too fast. I’m expect- 
ing a friend of mine along in a minute.” 














“ Goodness me, Hank Tompkins; talk about gettin’ married! 
you kain’t take care of your 


“ Waal, two of us can tak 


Logical 

Why, 
self.” 
e care 


of me, kain’t they?” 





Daytime Naps 


Y mother thinks that little chaps, 


(And mother says she sees it’s true, 
But thanks me just fer tryin’ to.) 
BuRGES JOHNSON. 


Who play a lot, need daytime naps: 
Though I’ve explained, with all my might, 


That I can’t sleep except at night. 


But sometimes, when I’ve played a lot, 
I'd jus’ as liv go in as not; 

It gives her quite a nice surprise 
When I lie down and shut my eyes. 


I couldn’t get to sleep, I know; 

But for a little while or so 

I get to seeing on the wall 

Queer pictures that aren’t there at all. 


One time a camel stuck his head 
Right close up to me on the bed, 
And animals I'd seen that day 

Up at the Zoo, they came to play. 


And once I thought of curious things 
That I could do if I had wings. 

But all the nicest parts of it 

| can’t remember now a bit! 


I think so hard of things I’d do, 

I feel all stretchy when I’m through, 
And then I look and find it’s been 
More ’n a nour since I came in. 


[t’s nice to lie and think, perhaps,— 
But just the same I can’t take naps! 


What the Puddles Show 


HIS is something that befuddles 
All my notions of what’s right: 
When I look ‘way down in puddles 
There the sky is shining bright. 


And the trees are all turned over, 
With their roots up towards the 
It’s a puzzle how they ever 
Hang just there and never drop. 


And the birds that are seen sailing, 
"Way down there across the sky, 

Will be surely, without failing, 
Turned upon their backs to fly. 


Do we look right through the water, 
To that funny other side, 

Where they never want a daughter 
And the women always hide? 


And that little girl that’s peeping 
Up at me from out the pool, 

While to mine her toes she’s keeping 
By that topsy-turvy rule— 


Is she really nowhere near me? 
Does it only seem as though 
She were close enough to hear me?— 
That we're standing toe to toe? 
Sara B. Marrs, 
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A Lost Apology 


HE Professor of Philosophy, absent-mind 
ed and full of enthusiasm, came into the 
sitting-room. 
What a beautiful woman Mrs. Raymond 
is!’’ he exclaimed *T have just had such a 
pleasant talk with her in the bookstore.” 
His wife looked up from her sewing. 
“John!” she exclaimed, “where is your 
eollar 
The Professor of Philosophy put his hand 
to his throat “TI must have left it at the 
barbe: Yes, that’s it. I went to the 
then to the bookstore. Why,” 
“Mrs. Raymond would 
careless of me to appear in 


she?” 


shop 
barber shop; 
he ended, 
think it 
public 
Rather,” 


lamely, 
very 
collar, wouldn't 
said his wife. 


without my 
* Perhaps you'd 
better call her up and tell her how it hap- 
pened ; 

* Exactly, 

he protessol went to the telephone. 

* Hello, ce ntral, hello, Hello, is this Mrs. 
Yes’ Well, really, it was very 
stupid of me, Mrs. Raymond; but, you know, 
I had thinking of something very Im 
portant, and I quite forgot to put on my 
collar. I—oh!—ah! 

The professo1 
ceiver. He 
clamation 

“ John!” exclaimed his wife. 

“ She says she hasn't been out 
to-day,” groaned the professor. 


said the professor. 


Raymond 
been 
good by soe 


suddenly hung up 
utterance to a 


the re- 


gave ntild ex- 


of the house 





LITTLE JOHNNIE 
saw a barber-pole) 


(the first time he ever 
“Oh, mamma, see the 
big stick of candy with an orange on top 
of it.” 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue JupoGe. “ What’s the prisoner charged 
if ith p 
OrFIcer. * Felineous assault, your honor!” 


Great Names Confused 


ITTLE Raphael was always interesting 

but not always in the expected way. He 
was telling his mother about his first day at 
Sunday-school and about his teacher. 

“She said,” pursued Raphael, “ ’at 
Queen of Sheba came to see the King. 
was Widing on a cannon.” 

“ A cannon!” his mother exclaimed. “ Ar¢ 
you sure she didn’t say a camel?” 

Raphael meditated. 

“ P’aps she did say it was a camel,” he 
admitted, gravely. 

“And what 
King whom she came to 

Raphael thought 
make another mistake. 

*{ don’t know,” he said, slowly, “but | 
fink, I fink it was Sullivan.” Ss. 


the 
She 


was the King’s 


visit?” 
intently, reluctant to 


name — the 


Time Avenges All 


Mister Johnny Jones, you won't 


UH! 
Let me go slidin’ on 
Old stingy! Huh! All right, then, don't! 
Some day you'll think o’ what I 
When I grow up I’m goin’ to be 
A circus man, an’ [ll come through 
This town, an’ you'll remember me— 
But [ll ist not remember you. 
It’s all right for you! 


your sled? 


said ; 


Er else I'll have a minster] show, 

An’ ever’ day my show ‘ll give 
A street puhrade, but we won't go 

Down ‘at ‘ere street where you folks live. 
An’ I'll go ‘round th’ town, an’ see 

Th’ boys, an’ tell ‘em “ Howdydo,” 
An’ you'll say you remember me— 

But I'll ist not remember you. 

It’s all right for you! 


Er mebbe I'll work on th’ train— 

A brakesman, ‘ith brass buttons or— 
An’ I'll remember Bess an’ Jane, 

An’ Pickles Smith an’ Topps an’ John, 
An’ mebbe I'll let them ride free, 

‘Cause they'll be folks I always knew. 


An’ you'll claim you remember me, 


But I'll ist not remember you. 
It’s all right for you! 
Witsur D. Nesstr. 











The Hero 


The bravest of explorers 


I stood within an inch of 


one 


sees a snake and starts to quake. 


and never shook a shake. 





The Windy Day 


BY LUCY 


is a laughing day! 


fellow ; 


the windy day 


H, 
O For the 


He rollicks and shouts when skies are gray 


wind is a funny 
And leaves are turning yellow. 

The pines, a moment ago so still, 

Fling out their arms and laugh with a will, 

Nodding their heads, as who should say, 


“The old wind has an amusing way.” 


Oh, the windy day is a singing day! 
For the wind is a minstrel, strolling 
Thro’ field and wood, with cheery lay, 


Insistent, sweet, cajoling: 


L. CABLE 


The strings of his harp are pine and oak, 
As he chants his tale to the woodland folk— 
Ah, revellers of old are they 


When the minstrel wind begins to play! 


Oh, the windy day is the vagrant’s day! 
For the wind is a comrade rover, 
Whistling down the great highway 
To hill-road 
And whether he whistles or laughs or sings, 


every lover ; 
Through every vagrant heart there rings 
The impelling, world-old call to stray 


With the comrade wind for ever and aye. 
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Ewaunpe Briped’S 


At the Musicale 


First CRITIC. 


“ Remarkable technique, eh?” 


Seconp Critic. “ Yes; but the touch is a little heavy.” 
First Critic. “ Oh my, no; not for Wagner.” 





The Sea-Crow 


BY 


NOTED 
trip, 
Was keenly interested 

the ship; 


Ornithologist, upon an ocean 


in the crow’s-nest of 


So great his curiosity to view the sea-crow’s 
Ways, 

He summoned up his courage and he shinnied 
up the stays. 


“ Now blarst my bloomin’ tarry wig!”—the 
lookout there spoke free,— 
“And shiver all 


no crow: 


my timbers, but I ain’t 
he; 
“And I’m the only thing up here, so far 


as I have heard, 


says 


But bung my bally deadeyes!—I ain’t no 
dicky-bird!” 


The Ornithologist clum down and sought the 
captain’s ear ;— 

The captain said: “The sea-crow’s ways I 
know too well, | fear,— 

Most conscientiously it lays an egg there 
every day, 

But rats run up the ratlines, sir, and bear 
"em all away.” 


WATSON BRADLEY 


“ Alas, but that is sad indeed!” the learned 
man did ery. 

“ Oh yes, *tis sad, yet not so sad,” the captain 
made reply; 

“For though the rats do bear ’em off, as 
I to you did state, 

They take ’em to the hatchway, sir, and there 
they incubate.” 


“ Ah, that is very good indeed!” the learned 
man did say. 

“ Yes, yes, "tis good,—yet not so zood;” the 
captain turned away, 

And held a dainty handkerchief for tears 
that naught could check, 

And ordered up a deck-hand for to swab ’em 
off the deck. 

“The cat o’ nine tails dread,” he said, 
“patrols these decks at night; 

Also the Dog Watch lies in wait, with fearful 
bark and bite; 

These dreadful two”—he wept anew—“ eat 
up the pretty dears ”— 

He choked with sobs;—his hearer wept;— 
the scuppers ran with tears. 











